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HE Poxcitiiens "are dq, not +0 Bin Firſt Part 
of this Wark till the Second is publiſhed, which will be 
abs. E - whih is - 
but lately worked off; and the Book, which is freſb from he” 
Prefs, will be great ed: 5 And. both Parts may, 
not be thought 100 bulky to be bound in one Volume. 1 
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Omnino fortis animus et mogmes -dualua rebus maxinid cernitur ; querum | "I 
una in rerum externarum- deſpicientid ponitur ; cùm perſuaſum- fit," nil . 
2 Hominem, niß quod honeflum decorumgue fit, aut adnirari, au oftore, 

au expetere oportere: nullique neque homini, ayes perturbationi animi, 

nec fortune ſuccumbere. Altera eft res, ut, cim ita fs affeftusi animo, __ © 
res Lata magnat * "ney a utiles, ſed « et - vehementer arduas, " 
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rary with broth * 0 A's make 
known and chacidate' his —The Author's defign is to 
place Candinau Polx in a true, diſtinct, and conſpi- 
chous light, and ſhew his whole conduct to have been 
one one uniform. N at the 


Who —— HAT outer Hick" more . 
tion, dan er bring" bon in che former, and having 


P R E F A C E. 
ied n the len Such wanderings muſt often 


| have made him loſe fight of what both he and the Rea- 
der ſhould always have in view; and broken an atten- 
. tion'which ſhould be collected and fixed. His inten- 
tion, therefore, is to put down only what his ſubject 
leads him to; not every thing he could draw to it. 
Tus Revival, indeed, of - Letters, which were fo 
ee the ; 
Revolutions of Religion in his Country, under Henry, 
Edward, and Maury, in whoſe reigm he lived, and 
whoſe tranſactions were, in ſome meaſure, either the 
ſpring of his own condudt, or the effect of it; the Ge- 
neral Council of Trent, at which be preſided, make 
theſe great Events a part of His Hiſtory, no lek chan 
of that of the times. And a Writer muſt congratulate 
himſelf, that his Plan neceffarily takes in a varicty of 
Relations, which, conſidered in themſelves, are highly 
deſerving the accurate ſurvey of a curious Obſerver ; 
whilſt, as Ornaments and occaſional Proſpects, they 
give his principal Figure all the advantage that can be 
derived from the vicinity of ſuch Objects. If the Figure 
ſeems any where 10 be bekd: off, it has only been to 
avoid ſatietx. 
1 / ˙³» inlet. x ms 6. ih 90-906 
ſtrain, which ſobriety of thought cannot always approve: 
but when we write on them, this effect is till-more vi- 
ſible; and the ſtrength of the impreſſion. we ourſelves 
feel, 


PIR FNF ACE 
feel, eaſily perſuades us we ſhall be able to draw our 
Readers within the ſame Yorrex When the Author 
undertook this Work, he laboured- under the oppoſite 
prepoſſeſſion, and ſa the difficulty of ' reconciling an 
Engliſh Reader to a Hiſtory, which, on many accounts, 
mult be a. cenſure of things and perſons, to which he 
has bern uſed to-give his approbation; and 2 juſſiſi· 
cation of what he has been accaftomed to condemn 
What encouraged him, was a cunſciouſneſe that he had 
a greater reſpect for the Public, than Writers often 
have for themſelves: and chat he had) facrificed much 
of his on way af thinking for its ſake, by ſuppteſſing 
2 es bp Hahbs to raiſe 
or, at leaſt, to. eee appeared very juſtifiable. 
However, ſhould any prejudices, notwithſtanding this 
_ caution; to remove them, ſtill remain, thoſe who are 
biaſſed by them, are deſired to ſtep two hundred years 
back into the manners, religion, and policy of the Per- 
ſons they either approve or find fault with; and con- 
ſider the circumſtances, out of which their reipective 
charaGers riſe, and which form themiclves about them. 
To act otherwiſe, is like trying a Man by the Foreft 
Laws, who had lived under thoſe of the Corfefſer ; or 
deciding af the beauty and proportion of the human 
body, from the ſhadow it happens to caſt in fuch or 
ſuch a poſition: And to ſatisfy a 1 
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ling or incapable of judging of men and — an 
impartial and univerſal dad is not in em 
ene 0: o 21! 
Bor the ſubject has Aificulties of cha Kind to 
frugale with as being, for the moſt" part; relative to 
concerns in which this Age thinks itſelf little intereſted; 
and may, perhaps, not ſeem buſy enough to furniſh 
any thing above a Scene in Still Liſe. However, on a 
nearer ſurvey, it will be found, that there is ſufficient 
Action to animate the Canvas, provided the Pencil be 
equal to it. For though CARAT Poxx's liſe may 
not always be ſupplied with that variety and elevation, 
which great Exploits, and the opportunity of exerting 
ſuperior Abilities afford; yet this Denial, as it was ow- 
ing to a true (Greatneſs of Soul, which placed him 
above all unbecoming views, and the purſuit of glory 
at the expence of duty; and was, moreover, tried by 
every inſtance of adverſe fortune, is ſo far from ſinking; 
that it raiſes his Character; and makes Him, as Plato 


has obſerved, eee AUS 
Being of any beneath the Seats of Bliſs. 


Ir may ſeem ſomething extraordinary, [that's ext 
dent'a-Derfeln, who was not only an ornament to his 


Country, but an honour to Human Nature, ſhould, 
hitherto, have received ſo little Juſtice in the Engliſh 


language, and that the beſt accounts of him have been 
ttanſmitted to us by Foreigners. Becateili, an Italian, 
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who had been his Secretary, and was, afterwards, Arch 
| biſhop of Ragu/a, wrotechis life. It is a ſucrindt and 
Dudithins, andther of the CA Rp NAL Domoſtios, and 
who likewiſe was, afterwards, Biſhop of Tune; and in- 
to French, by Maui. The Latin tranſlation is, at 
| keaft, equal to the Original and the Majeſty" of that 
language ſeems mòre ſuited to the manly. character of 
a native of Britain than the ſoſt eleganoe of the Ithliare. 
But as each of theſe Likeneſſes, however juſt and beau- 
tiful, is brought within the'compaſs of a-few! ſheets, it 
appears to a great diſadvantage, -without a baſe to raiſe 
x to a proper Attituder or an area where, beſides 
the full proſpect, muy be examtinoch- it feverabiunex- 
pected appearances, and ſide views, and become to the 


Eght, alaſque et: idem. To theſe Accounts may be 


ners a Nation + famous? for ſagacity ever produced, Gra- 
tam, the learned and eloquent Biſhop of Amelia, who- 
was cotemporary with our Countryman, and has given 
his character in a relation . of the various fortune of 
great Men *. Paul Manmtivs; a Venetian Printer, at 
a time when the Public was as much indebted to that 
{ct of Men for their own productions, as for publiſhing: 
er peer nner. 


7 * De Calibus. Vitorat Ladin 
| ants. i 


Obſerver s eye, what the Pott ſays of che ſource of 


added that of one of the beſt Judges of men and man-— 


” 
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rafter; in a moſt finiſhed Epiſtie to Pope Pizs IV. 
which is prefixed to one of his Works. Ibe moſt diſ- 
in which Bay aw true genius revive; yalued themſelves 
vided in opinion on other | matters,” unanimouſly agree 
in acknowledging the ſupetiotity of his merit. From 
theſe chiefly Malliam Jowwer collected his hort Memoirs, 
and being great Uatle/'to the Author, has made the 
ſubject deſcend to him by à kind ef inheritance. e. 
veral particulars relating to the Carpan ar's public tranſ- 
actions have been preferyed amangſt our on Records; 
to all of which acceſs has been bad, and c on theſe au- 
thorities Whatever is here zelated, reſt s. 
Tus Authot might have trifled nne 3 
Parker, he milrapreſentations'of Writers of ſome note, to which 


Serype, 


f.. the courſe of this work has led kim; but he has con- 
tented himſelf with elating plain anatter of fart, and 
producing bis -vouchers>for what hr advancts 5 rather 
than take up his owa and his Reader's time with, firſt, 
relating, and, then, refuting what is contrary to it. He 
writes u Hiſtum, mati a Contro very; and the-province 
of che: former is to repreſent wat ba not. what is j,? 
to have been, but yever wan, This latter method df 
lenghening-our Hiſtory, is like chat of a Guide, who 
being to inform u Traveller-of his way, ſhould enu- 
merate the roads He was 70 anbid, and, at laſt, come 


to 


z 
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to that he was 10 rake; whereas the more: ſatisfactory 
and expeditious information would be, to begin where 
e en- eee eee e 
. hiv can! his jotacy. © 

Bor as the Epiſtolary intercourſe of a great man, 
an e eee 
multiplicity of matter, the fame genuine mais of fun 
cerity, is the trueſt copy of hirnſelſ. it has been a privi- 
lege reſerved to our times, and for which every Eng- 
ihn owes his gratitade to the Editor a memory, to 
ſee. a large. and complete Callao of nen 
Por xs. Letters. 

Tuxsa B 
on the, molt important vents. ef human. life, bot in- 
form us of aumberials facts and cixcuraſtances, in which 
the Weins, and choſe whe. ipod. in various relations 


, e ac "the Line of the Baines dc 
EIT | has bern fo much efteemed in 
tin, in 17543 the collection he- Hen, that ic 5 now tranilating 
wile contains Carpinal Poiz's | inte the language of a Country, 
Apology to Charles the Fifth, and © celebrated for Biography, with 
to the Englich Partament ; and lunge additions. by che Author. 
DEE N ITY RET 
form of ä letter; all which are fiſt the Author in this Underta- 

to in the ful- king was anfwcrable w lis exten 


lowing Work. g five knowledge, and general ac- 
They were pr d for the Au- _ quaintance with whatever has any 
chor by Mr. Alas Bre to whom - Telation to Erudition ; amd has, 


the Public is. mdebred for che moſt ; therefore, the * is 
uſeful and valuable work, which acknowledgment. PN 
ONES oor language, icon nene 0 
1 "=", 


— 


ö 


came en Engliſh * his own high ſtation, 


\ 


- * 
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with him, are concerned; and oettiels up east 
ments are extant. Ihe ſatne may be fad of A C 
derable creatiſe addreſſed to C harier Vo under the title 
of Apology, which takes in the moſt intereſting tranſ- 
ations f Henry r makes that 


mig N e 2H o pra to Kii 
es — das Queeque ie neui wide, (Ur 
Et forum \ pars magna ui. 01 5291491 399: 
„ Turse Niere, the faithful Meſſengers of His 
| hearty afford an opportu , which hitherto bad been 
wanting of making the inoft intimate acquaintance 
with him and knowing him from himſelf.” And they 
thew his a xQcr'to have had 4 peculiar reſemblance 
with chat of the Country, "x hich gave kim birth: 
piety and zeal in his Maker's cauſe, for which this 
Nation has been ſo 5 lehnten; W.... 1; of 
. l freedom'ef 
ſpeech and ſentiment ; humanity and diſintereſtedneſs; 
modeſt worth, void of nit and oſtentation, and all 
the milder merit of the heart, which arg deſervedly 
attributed to the Enghjb, diſtinguiſh Him. 'Theſe 
National Characteriſtics were ſtampt on his Counte- 
nance, which was open and ingenuous; and let them 
ſelves down eyen to his Table, which was ſuch as be- | 


„ 


and 
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and the number of noble WF ene een ORR, 
every where, reſorted to him. ws * 27 

” This abdveitientionsd qualities re avdy ite in 


friends; and ih his retirements : and are all heightened 
by the Juftre'of Royal extraction, and the moſt excel 
lent eridowments both natural and acquired. 50. 

"His Life" Bat, motcover, this ſpecial claim to the 
favour and attention of an Engliſh Reader, as the reign, 
in which the latter, and more public part of it, was 
tranſacted, is dtie of the moſt intereſting Epochs of our 
Nation and Hiſtory ; and he, — the molt 
conſpicuous Perſonage of that Epoch. 
Wa has been already obſerved, that the Subject was 
new, not having been attempted by any one Vefore in 
our language; and the accounts of Betarelli, and his 
Tranſlator, as muſt appear to every one who has read 
them, comain only the heads of things, à few judicious 
and elegant Sketches of a larger draught; and leave 
the more important and greater part to be filled up 
But, beſides the recommendation of Novelty, this fin- 
gle ſubje@ is ſtored with as much variety, entertain 
22 and inſtruction, as any that Biography furniſhes. 
To ſay nothing of the main defign: Henry the Eighth's 
divorce from his Queen ; his breach with the See of 
Rome ; the total change of Religion in his Succefior's 
reign; the return to the ancient worſhip under Queen 
mY a Mary; 
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Mary; the Revival of letters; che Council of Trent, 
as has been remarked in the beginning of this Preface, 
axe Incidents Which offered themſelves to the, Writer i in 
the ſame important view in which, he hopes t the Reader 
will conſider them. To thele I mil add. the Inſtances 
of exemplary. Virtue, and- its, Oppoſite, in high Life, 
and in both $exes, with which this, Date abounds, . and 
furniſhes thoſe leſſons o of which an Author ſhould never 

loſe ſight. The fame may be aid ol the revolutions * 
which: the. fartunes of, particular Perſons underwent i in. 
times, When the Civil, ſtate of. the: Nation, had, as. little 
conſiſtency aß the Religjous, - 


11] an 1 7 


TRE Hiſtory of Canpinas,. 1 life _—_ 
from one of theſe ; Incidents. to another, with ſuch 
eaſy tranſitions, . that, they all. contribute to, the prin- 


cipal; purpoſe, of: the Work, i; iQ, ; make bis. Ch aracter 
more compleat, and, ſhew it to. gr ae advantage. 
They; are interwoven. with his Story, fand. there would, 
bel Chaſm, if any of them were: 2 7 They 
have Moreover this favourable. inner 

only to riſe, out of the ſubject, beauti 
enliven it with; ſo many, pleaſing, q infirufting Scxnes, 
which, zeljeve the Reader, at the e fame. tim that they. 
allow-.the Author to, look round. him, . and cxabcliſh 
the Spot he undertook. to cultivate, by: letting .i in an 
exteni3vs., * 1 WES N agg ended Ad- 
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Gt Jaber has born done' ch u the juditiout Reader - 


invalt decetinine eh on 22cm tl anionrball 
e Tag mtirlebkpomiras ir very Yeſſrablerematih - 
Ranoetthaty at: a time}! /heawvrke: -Bettifte Nation has 


| | 
xv 1 
1 


the lend in the Aflirs.of Ei; andthe mot finan- Heoko's 3d 


the ſpirit of liberty, and the valour of his Countrymen 
give an affinity which is but ill expreſſed by fo diſtant 
a word as reſemblance, has been publiſhed ; he, like- 


wiſe, ſhould have offered to the perufal of the Nobility 


and Gentry of this Kingdom, the Life of Recinary 
PoLe.— They will not be diſpleaſed, it may be pre- 
ſumed, to behold, in ſo eminent a Perſon, ſeveral of 
thoſe qualities, which diſtinguiſh many of them : nor 
think it a diſparagement to be referred to an Ori- 


ginal recommended by every advantage which can 


give dignity to all that is great and good. —Some 


among them have the honour of deriving an affi- 


nity to him by blood“; and every one is entitled 
to that more noble and defirable relation, an alliance 
to his Virtues. 

Wiru theſe diſpoſitions they are requeſted to 


read the Hiſtory of his Life; and could the Author 


* His Grace the Duke of of Wardour, and Petre of Writtle ; 
Beaufort ; the Earls of Hunting- &c. and the reſpective Branches 


dan, Linclin3 Werthampion, and of theſe illuſtrious Families. 
Chefterfield : the Lords Arundel 


— 


flatter 


ed Hiſtory that has yet appeared, of a people, cerboth fe, 


* 


equal to the 
they would 
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car: 

ODUCTION to the whole work, page Nin AID Por k's 1500. - 
lincage, p. 3. Education at Shene, —at Tae ws the chief 1507. 


Profeffors at that Univerſity, p. 5: His proficiency.—Henry VIII. 
confers on lim feveral Church Preferments, —Civility paid by him to 


Sir Themes More, ibid. His removal to Padua, at the time when Let- 
ters were revivediin ah. Account of this memorable Event; p. 6. 


when its Influence began to. be felt in England, N I. ReciaLy's: 
manner of life at Padus, p. 12. Deſcription and ſtate of this, the 


1512. 


1519. 


then firſt Scat of Learning in Europe, p. 17, Eraſmus's eſteem of R- 


GIXALD, and the complaints. he made to him of the treatment he had 


met with from Luer, — Occaſion of this miſunderſtanding p. 17. 


Rzcixa, at the age of four and twenty, writes the Life of his friend 
L obſervations on all Cicero's works, p. 21, Vilits Rome, 
be honours paid him on the road, p. 23. Various Incidents, fo- 
reign-and domeſtic, during his ftay at Padua, which intereſt all his 
forure life, p. 24. Charles V. viſits the Engliſh Court, p. ibid. The 
Ser of Y conferred oh Cardinal Campegio, ibid. Martin Luther's 
defeftion from the Church oppoſed by Henry, p. 25, who receives the 
thanks of Leo X. the great Patron of Letters, p. 26. This Pope ſuc- 


ceeded by Abi, and he, ſoon after, by Cument, p. 27. Wolſey ob: 


tains the ſappreſſion of forty Religious houſes; the event of this grant, 


and the general diſapprobation it met mith from the Public, ibid: 
The battic of Pevis gives Noſſy a pretext to make Henry enter into the 
French King's intereſts; pag. 28. Rrcmarlp Porter returns to E- 
lend, ibid: The character of Hemy at this period of his life and reign; 
g 29. The Learned, who then graced his Court, p. 31: REecinaLD's 
reception at Court, p 33. The King's affection alienated from the 


1526. 


Queen, and placed on Awe Ballen. p. 34. Sues for a Divorce through 


the Freach E, p-. 37. Wolff's hatred of the e who was 
| the 
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the Queen's Nephew, makes him favour the King's paſſion, p. 39. T- 


ET ann pg 


1528. Rrcirhlp, 
to retire from Court, p. 46. The 
| alarms the King, and, for a while, ſuſpends his paſſion for Ae Bales, 
| p- 47. . ee Wo yg a ee 
BE. 1529. cauſeof the King's divorce ] p. 5t. NM, diſguſted with theſe mea- 
W . - ures, procures the Kipg's conſent to go to France, p. S. The affair of | 
4 due Divorce called up to the Cquri of Rome, ind. R emp 
7 _ by the King to ſollicit che French Divines in his favour, p. 60.” "His be- 
haviour on this occaſion, and the light in which he conſiders the com- 
miſſion, and the whole affair of the Divorce, ibid. Returns to E 
land, p- 63. Cardinal Walkey dies, 1d. The King offers the See of 
Tork, vacated his death to REcixaiy, if he will approve of the 
Nivorce, p. 64... What paſſed between them on this occalion, P. 65. 
The King's. Supremacy begins to be agitated, P- 59 n N. 
ſolves on leaving his Country a ſecond time, i 72 The King con- 
firmed by Cromwell in. the degn of the Divorce, and faking of himſelf f 
the Sopremacy,,p. 73. Arguments made uſe of by this Courier, re- 
| lated by RxcinaLD, p. 74” - He firſt detect: the latent poiſon of Ma- 
chiavelꝰs works, p. 79. And retires tires 3 
ee eee P. 80. 
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8 . 81 Lanes ſepulchre diſcovered, thid. = | 
plics himſelf wholly to. ſacred; literature, p. 82. Takes Carpertres in 
his way to Padua, and beromes acquainted. with Sadeles, d. The 

high eſtrem be is held in by, him, id. Their erting gives riſe to a 

curious and uſeful diſquiſition coi red erudiion; 

the ſubſtance of which is: related: P. 84. The Queſtion decided in fa- 

vour of RBematn, by an eminent cot mporary Critic, p. 98. Rz- 

1533. CINALD'S life at Padua, P- d- And connections, l The King 


1535 takes on himſelf the. Supremacy ; writes to his Kinſman ts ſend him 
his opinion of that claim, p. 102, et ſeg. Arſketch. of Ren 


"treatiſe on the Chureb's ' Unity, in which he fully declares his mind com- 
cerning that queſtion, p. 112. Henry's actions which preceded the 


Work, 


_ \ hed bead n 1 
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Work; and furniſlied much matter to it, p. 113. Sir Themas Mere Year. 


raters; p. 1169. Jobn Fiſher, Biſhop of Rechefter's death, in the ſame 
cauſe; and character given by Rz61naLD, p. 117. e Bidlex's ex- 
ecution determines the Author to ſend the treatiſe an the Church's Unity, 
to che King. p. 123. The manner of her death, and the great lines 
of her paſt conduct, ibid. 


NA work makes on the King, p. 127. Means uſed to prevail on 
him to come to Eugland, and to ſuppreſs the work, ibid. Objections 
made to this Performance, p. 131. Preface, by which he addreſſes 2 
copy of it to the King of Scotland, p. 133. RecinaLD receives the 
Pope's orders to repair to Rome, p. 133. His letter to him on that 
occaſion, ibid. Writes to Priuli, on Charles Vth's journey to laß, 
p.136. Efforts of Henry to hinder Rox ATb's going to Nome, 
p.37. The whole attention of the Engliſh Miniſtry taken up with | 
him, ibid. Employed by the Pope to draw up a plan of Reformation, 
p. 138. The reaſons of its not being publiſhed, p. 139. Highly. 
commended by Lord Herbert, p. 140. 22 — Porz honoured. 
wich eee 14. 7 mont be Be eapuinivbs a © 
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lernen une benen bee digntay of Cardinal, Wi Cam. 
pix AL, PoLy's ſentiments of it, p. 149. "Letters wrote to him on his 
promotion, by: the: Republic. ef Hence, p. org Batamico, p. 159. 


beheaded for refuſing to acknowledge the King's ſupremacy: his cha- 


A ſummary view of Queen Catherine, who 
died ſome months before her Rival, p. 125. The impreſſion RO 


1537 


Haſus, p. 484. Character of the later, p 485. The merit of E 


nus, who died about this time, fully; ſtated as a Genius, Scholar, and 
Chriſtian, p. 137. Exceſſive and pndeſcrved praiſes beftowed on him 
by the late Mr. Fopis p. 162. CAAD Ppz's: anſwer to the ſtate: 
46 l Situation of England ar; this Period, p. 164. Sup 

tl lefler. Monaſteries, ilid. et f. Ioſurtection in the 

North, p. 168. Fate of the Duke of Norfolk, who quelled it, p. x72. 
Reaſons for ſending, Can bn Pots. Legate into the Low Countries, 
p.173. His views io accepting, the commiſſion, and the. principles. 
5 7 oh, fer forth in his letters to the Pope, p. 177. And 
to e Pio, P. 179. — Who this Prince - Was, p. 181, The Lz-- 
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Year. . GATE gives the fame account of himdelf, afterwards, to Edward VI. 
p. 183. Before he ſets out on his Embaſſy receives a letter from both 
Houſes of Parliament, which he anſwers, p. 184. Diſappointments 
with which the negotiation he is charged with, is attended, p. 192. 


His reception in France, p. 193. The Miniſtry requeſted by lem 
to throw him into chains, p. 194. Withdraws into the Auſtrian Ne- 


therlands, p. 196. Writes to the Pepe, p. 498. Retires to Liege, 

p- 201. Offers made by Henry to have him put into his hands, p. 202. 

Manger of ſpending his time at Lizge, p. 203. Is recalled to Rome, 

p. 206. Generoſity of the Prince of Lizge to his Gueſt, during his - 
. | ſtay, and at his departure, p. 209. Returns to Rome, P- 211 5 


— 


L 

SE C 2 Iv. | 
1:38. SUPPRESSION. of eder desen in d ip. 213. Lukes 
| light conſidered by Sir Edward Coke, and others, p. 218. Some of 
the Emoluments the Public received from theſe eſtabliſhments, p. 219. 
Particularly with reſpe& to Learning; the ſtate of which is traced out 

from the diſſalntion of the Abbeys to the reign of Charles II. ibid. et 
ſeq. Further advantages derived from theſe: inſtitutions, p. 222. © 
CaRDIxAL Pol deſcribes the ſtately buildings which were deſtroyed, | 
P- 224. And the plunder:gf St. Fuftin's ſhrine at Canterbury, p. 225. 
| And of St. Thomas's, Archbiſhop of that See, p. 226. The cauſe, in 
- | which that Prelate ſuffered, conſidered on the Principles of Civil Ge- 
vernment, and thoſe of the Author of LU Efprit des Loix, p. 225, Sc. 
The Cagninat.'s eccupations at Rome, p. 230. His connections with 
Camillus Urfezi, the Venetian General, p. 232. His judgment of Kings 
and Miniſters, p. 233. His letter to Cardinal Beaton, Archbiſhop of 
St. Andrew's, in Scotland, P- 234- Is preſent at the interview of the 
Pope, the Emperor, and the French King, at Nice, p. 235. Diſ- 
tinction ſhewn him by the Emperor, P. 236. The Pope publiſhes | 
the ſentence of Excommunication and Depoſition againſt Fey, p. 237. 
| Diſcuſſion of the papal claim to the latter power, ibid. et ſeg. The 
A = 1539: Can bas embaſiy to the Emperor, p. 241. Hears of the Execu- 
3 | 3 tion of his eldeſt Brother, Lord Montague, and the impriſonment of 
OI . 245. R a 
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| firktes te chat Prince, on his want of good faich,— Leaves his court, Yew.” ö 
and ſets out for Carperiras, p. 249, et ſeq. Sir Thomas Wyat, the Eng- 1e 
liſh Enibaſſador at Toledo, reſolved co diſpateh him, p. 262. The 
CarDINAL deelises a ſecond journey to the French Court, p. 253. 
Writes to Colttareni on the infincerity of che French and Imperial Mi. 
niſtry, p. 267. Intereſts mſelf in the Religious concerns of Germany, 
p. 259. Hip private life at Carpextras,—Reviſcs a Work of Sadoler,” 
P. 261. Further innovations in Religion, in Exgl/and, inforced by. 
ſanguinary laws, p. 263. The Caxvinat requeſts the Pope to per- 
mit hm to continue at Carpaniras, And prevails on him, by 4 very: 
Jjudicious letter, to lay aſide all thoughts of nominating him to che 
Biſhoprick of Saliſby, of which Campegio lately died poſſeſſed, p. 265. 
Sadolet s account of Canpixay, Porz's comportment under his Do- 
reſtie:Calamitics,” p. 268. His own Reflections on the Pope's orders 
far him ts repair to Rome, p. 269. A remarkable .inſtance of his 
greatneſs of ſoul, p. 270. Deſcription vf a place pf Deyotion, which 
he viſits in his return from France to lay, p. 271. The di 
of his mind towards Henry, p. 252. What happened to him, at V- 
rona, p. 273. Arrives at Rome, Writes a treatiſe, which he inſeribes 
an Apology, to Gbarlet V. Account of that Work; hz Charac- 
erm hy art ty hes ro eue W Ws 
— 1 1 . * 
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Tus beer accupatigns: on his e eee bee His: 
and:Contaren?'s opinion of ſome. controverted. points at the Diet of Ra- 
tifben, p. 282. Frais I. ſignifies: his eſteem of him: His anſwer to 
thas Prince's ern p. aS. The diſgrace and death of Thomas Grom- us. 
Earl of Efes: The fieps by which. he, roſe. to power, and his 
f, g. 28g. The Canpanal's! at the news of his 
Puniſhment p; 293. He is appointed Governour of the Province-of 1541. 
the, Patriwory, asd the Pope's motives: for appointing him, p. 294. 

- | Deſcription. of the Eccleſiaſtical State, '3n. general, ibid. Of the Pro- 
vince of the Patrimony,. in particular, p. 295, | His letter tothe Pope. 
on being nominated: to that Government, p. 297. The. Plan of his 
dn; mart — the — 
dri uſtice, 
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| Jullice, 3nd the Encouragement vf Ars and Tadyſtry, P. 298, S . 
—_—_— His lenity towards thoſe, who. were engaged in error} exemplified in 
2 remarkable inſtance; and pracifed. by Sado!et, and the-beRtnndgreat-: 
cſt men among the Ancients, p. 500. 4% « Hiſtney:of: the, cele- 
braid. Marchioneſs of Pf p. 304. Arogunk the Lacy ps gives 
of his manner of ſpendiag his: time ig his Government, p. 905. A 
venture of one of his Relations, p. 30 NMrete che Pope at Guta 
Fetchia, p 307. Ae VIII. attcinpes tier two kave him aflalinared,; 
P. 308. Reſalres the Deach of dhe Counter ſs of Bulgffusx, tis Mathes t 
27th May. the manner of her trial and chndennatiom, p. MO H dachavion 
at the Scaffold, and a ſhort ſketch of her charadha, pi 41. Her Su. 
receives che news of her execution, and the manner in wich he en- 
preſſes himſelf on that occafron, p. 303. K paralle} bervreen bis be 
Havicur on his Mothers death; and that of Cicerp, ut hi Daun 
Tail a, p. 314 In ba n his Frlende on this 
* * 4 & 18 e F e wo 83 5578 


tion 10 — which ig gave | occafion-ito. — Coundb of 
Tren, at which Caan Porz preſided, p. 318. \A.veformation-of 
manners and diſcipline, not of faith; and a ſuppreſſion of errors lately 
iprung up, the object of s, asgof eil ferme general meetings of the 
Church, p. 320. Different cauſes which had concurred to the cor- 
raption of manners which then prevailed, : : ix. wpulence and diforders-. 
of the Clergy, —Conſequences of the Croſſudes—Pedavery, which had: 
taken Pen of: the Schook,—Abuſe of learning when it was" fe- 
_ wed;<Difcdifying Lives oF the Popes, p. 321. Exorbitance'in he 
Sent of Indulgences produces an Event, which [haftens the neceffity- 

© of a Reformation, P. 323. Expoſition-of the\CathoHe Dorint Con- 
D theſe. Grants, — Deen them; and other Carbo. 


mas, Pp. 326. . of Thiderind-oBhdh Hehoriicrs 
in five and twenty years, p. 328. Character of Job» Colvin, P. 330. 1 
F nn Sade: 


writes. 


EGH r EAN 1 5 ; xxl 
wes w dhe Engi Cina on the Fallen ſtate of Chriſtianity, Year, 
$336 a General Council, , at Trex, at length reſolved 
On, . 4% Delcription® of chat City, P. 333. "CarDinat Port, 1542. 
and two other Legates, nominated by Pau! III. to preſide it the Cbüun- 
cn. "bid The Eee Ainbaſtidors fer out for Trum, p. 334. The 
Pope recalls the Legates, and pars off the Council, iid. © The Eng- 
if Lncare's featiments on this Event, p. 335. Returns to his Go- 
vernment, dd. Lale ns friend, Geert, Biſhop of Verona ; character 
of m atcdlent min, hid. * Hoary VII. invades aff the femaining 
Religious fougdaricns in Exiled, p.335 The General Cue again 545. 
ſummoned, 349. C e Torr che only ohe ef che tree . 
Legates appeinted/to prefide at it, . Henry's attempt to have him 
murdered,” d. - He -addiefies to his Collegues a treatiſe on the — 
— chief heads of this Work, p. 340, c 
-7 Manageniear e Legares on their arrival at Tru, p. 330. 
— Amber, for precedence, pf 35 T. Speech of Midoza, 
the Emperor's Ambaſſador, to the Fathers, p. 252: Letters of Frands 
the Firſt, to the Tegares, and tn the Council, if. Sitfiitar behaviour 
of Conflantine, at "the Councif of Nite, p. 253. The Council opened, 
P. 354. Sri, Torr writes ro the Pope, "to erhört Kir to ſtea- 
dirids in bringing if w'a happy ie, bid. "The method" to be ob- 
ſerved in the deliberations ; particularly, that matters relating to Faith 
and Diſcipline ſhould be fuceeniwely treated in each Seſſion, regulated 
in che firſt; 5. 3555 Oker Preliminaries ſettled in the ſecond, ibid. 
The Symbol received in the "third, P. 356. Decreg concerning the 
Cittionital books of 'Scripeare: the Vague dechred authentic in the 
fourth, #i2. N thart 6n the expediency of permitting che 
Serptere ce be read idee by all petfons, . Decree con- 

certfdig Otiginal Sin" in die" fiith Seffion 3 feveral regulations relating 
p CMA Porr confolted 
by C on che cuftirh of ging oe Enchariſt to Chldren imme- 
ditely wfter Raptifu,— On ſome Gdifficiſtics relative 6 the Symbol, 
p. 338. Leaves Fra, on account of his health, p. 362. Letters 
Such paſs berwees kim and the Scher Legge, on that accalions, "ibid. 
# . Refars the rexfon © Lutheran'Writer abgned for his leaving 
Tran," p. "264. © Sunn Seb; deer concerning folic te- 
: _— a as a aches is e fer forth, * 
"IS. ----. P. 367. 
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Fine Letter of Ca Por on this ſecond diſappoinemens, . 79 


time, at Treat, on the firſt of May, 1881. p. 


is obſerved in the ſeventeenth Seſſion, p. 390. Who the Legates were 


* 
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- p. 365. The ſubſtance of this Decree, 368. The CAAD goes 


to Rome, 369. | Decree concerning the Reſidence of the Clergy, p. 370. 
Seventh Seſſion ; the doctrine of the Sacraments, in general. Elec- 
tion of Biſhops and beneficed Clergymen,—Incompatibility, of bene- 
kces, —Diſpenfations, p. 371. The Pope transfers the Council from 
Trent to Balena, p. 372. Canal (Port anſwers. the Emperor's 
ohjection, to this removal, p. 373- And a treatiſe, publiſbed by his 


orders, intitled tbe Interim, p. 377. Ninch and tenth Seſſions held at 


Bologns, without paſſing any Decrees ; the Council breaks up. p. 378. 


Fulins III. ſuccecds Pau; opens the Jubilee in 1550 manner; ob- 
ſerved in that Ceremony, p. 381. The Council opened a ſecond 
382. Eleyenth and 
twelfth Seſſions; Amit, the French Ambaſſador's proteſt, p. 363, 
Decree concerning the Euchariſt, and Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction paſſed 
in che chirteruth Seffion, —Safe conduct granted to the Lutherans, 
ibid. Fourteenth Scflion, concerning the Sacraments of Penitence, 
and the laſt Anointing, —The power of Biſhops in purtibus reſtrained; 
appeals not to ſuſpend the correction of abuſes;, union of benefices in 
different Dioceſes forbid, p. 384-. The Ambaſſadors, of the Lutheran 


Princes arrive at Trent, and leave it immediatcly, p. 368. The Coun- 
r . nr the Grammank, 


on the 28th of April, 1552, p. 387. Unavailing attempt made by 
Julius, and his two immediate Succeſſors, towards à reformatign, of 
Manners, and ſuppreſſing the growth of Error, ibid. Conference of 
Pois, p. 388. Pixs W. cauſes a third opening of the General Coun- 
cil, at Treat, 18th of , 1562; the ſolemn manner in which this 


who. preſided, p. 392- A Decree concerning prohibited Books. paſſed 
in the cightecath Schon; and fafc-condutt granted to all whe, difſent- 
ed from the Catholic Church, p. 393. The Council adjourned in the 
ninetceath and twenticth Seffions, ibid. The French Ambaſſadors 


arrive at Treat ; their demands and behaviour, p. .394. Twenty · firſt 


Seſſion: Decree concerning receiving the Euchariſt.Uſe of the Cup, 
—Articles of Diſcipline, chiefly with reſpect to the diſ 
becoming Clexgymen, p. 396. Twenty ſecond Seſſon: Decrge con- 


nnn p. 398. Repreſentation. af a ſolemn or high Maſs, 4* 


P. 399- 


CONTENTS 
p. 399, er ſeg. Decencyjand regularjty df the Clergy inforced by 
another Decree of the ſame Seſſion, p. 401. Great di Wer which | 
the:queſtiorFor'the Hature of Epiſcopal Foriſliftion' theets with, 
The Cardinz bFLorrams, at the heud Uf the” French Pfelutks, aftives 
at Treat;.—Repreſents'ro the Fathers the {kite of Refigiohid Bt, 
Inſtructions he brought with hit, p. 402, 2 Twenty third ger 
gon: Expoſitzon of the CathoHe Doctrine of 'hol Order. Long and 
accurate Heerte Which” concerns the diffetent Ranks öf "the Clergy, 
v. e fe. . of chic Oouah1') Mention hPrithrey 
the Clergy from the ular power,— The fe Addvcls"of the Fathers 
to Sovereigte, p. i408] r e Twenty fourth Seſſion expormts' the 
Sacramerit of Marriage, Divers regulations relative to tlie Marriage 
Contract, p- 40% An "excellent Decree; which-chiefly regatids Car- 
amis Biſhops,” and ether dignified Clergymen, paſſed in the fte 
Sethode P. 410. Toenty - Bfth ind ſt Seton, held. —_— Ke 
Ducauber, 1565: Sets forth the dedtrine" of Purgatory; — 
of Saints, —Veneration ef their Relicks and Images, p. — 2 


the furniture, table, ec. of Prelates On the caution to de uſed in 
Excorimunication;” p. 416. Continuation of the” fame Seon; : Tus 


#'Parochial Catechiſm appointed to be compiled, p. 417. The accep- 
tation of the Couneil ordered by che laſt decree of the Semen, p. 419: 


doctrine of Indufgences expounded; Oi the Fafts ard Feftivals,— 


Dectees on the teformation of NMionaſteries, p. ry. For regulating | 


What number of Prelates ſubſcribed to ir, p. 4 0 From what time 


the detteea were to take place, id. Hy whar Kingdoms the Council 
has herr received,” id. The Reſemblance of che Couneil of Trent, 
with that held by the Apoſtles at Jeriſalem, p. 420% General Charac- 
ter of the Prelates who compoſed it, p. 421. The method obſerved 
in forming the Necrees both of: Faith and Diſeipline, Agreement of 
the Doctrine with that of all — learneſi and precifion bf 
che-:Decifions, | and accuracy with which each Avtitle' was: debated, 
p.44, & ſeg. Groundleſs objeftion of Fre Paolo, p. 424.” Degree 
of perſpicuity which is attainable in divine Truths, p. 425. Style in 


which the Decrees of the Council are drawn up, ibid. Intrigues; and 


other weakneſſes, with which ſome-of the Deliberations were attended, 


Chridhiag World, 4 n 
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vi dhe e F. 430 (Subſtance: gf chi Sperahy40-ghe.Parkiss 
1 ards.yhe.cad. of, us-grign, 5%, A, tha review:of his Cha- 
rafter, p. 432» aft At of Cruelty p. 433 · Remarkabhle argument 
of bis want, af good faith, related by the Canpinaty ibid, . Manner of 
his Death, p. 434 .,TheCazpmas endeavours.to.availhimfelt of it, 
0 the adyantage of his Country, P. 436. Wrigss ate che Hope, ab 
Writes to the Engliſh; Prixy Council, p. 428 nes t engage the 
Emperor in the amg jutereſt, p. 439 · Adqreſſes an Apalegy to Ed+ 
ward VI. brief accqunt of that Performance, p.440 Kd dii. 


* 


poſnions and education. P- 441. . Changes in the ancient worſhip that 
1 


tak place ely on his acceſſion; exemplified particularly 
were oly Euchariſt, p. 4. Plunda of dhe Churches, 
| «i Somerſet: 3 
Further innovations in Religion, P. 444- Various Seda riſe up v. for 
reign Sectaries called gvex, p- 445 Iniverſal Conſens of Hiſtoriam, 
446. Revolutions in the State, no labs. has. in the 
{ 5s ibid. The demands gf the. Inſurgents, 
p. 445. Dube f Sg ambition, abuſc of pomera n fall, p · 448; 
lech Nov. CarDanat HO 's employment during theſe coptulions; pi 449 - Neath = 
* of Paul III. Deſcription of 3, Conclave, p- 450, The major-paxtiof 
the Cardinals agree to, chuſe Caxpyyas Pos, Pope, p. 431. In what 
_ he receives the owerturg, p. 452 · Exempt from Ambigibn; 
p- 4535 Writes, during the Conclave, on the duties of the) Papacy; 
hid. The differont impreſſion bia behaviour makes on two Cardinals; 
ibid, His anſwar to another, whe zeproached; him with aſpiting to the 
Papaty,: P. 654. Calumnies ſpread concerning him, i. "Unaniz | 
mity; of the Elegtam who! engaged their vous im his Favourg p. a5 5: | 
His aahwer td Canina Aoxc iam: his defiring hin 4 conſent to his 
election, and; to! ragaive dhe homage, p. 437 A ſecond Depiutaribn-th 
him, With. the ſame Maſſagt, ibid. Change of affairs in de Come 
8th Feb. p. 438. Cardinal de A chem Pope ; his Sperchi to be Enpjith 
133% GCanpmiats ibid). The behaviour f the latter, when thb Gontlave 
broke up, . 459 Ota on which hie wut: vn abe Dai of "de 
Fang, ibid. Retutng d the Gorernment of Nite; 3 
1553 Error he 3 public Life, pl AW. 
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en read theſe. Page 184, L 3, for tumuls, r. tumults. 
p- 24, 1 24, for Compegio, r. Campegio. p. 185, I. 6, from the bettem, for is, r. his. 
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The PEDIGREE of REGINALD POLE, tal 


Wee III. | King of England, and Swans, third Daughter of Villa Earl 
5 | and Lord of Ireland, furnamed Windſor, firſt | 1369, Lamar cas: 
b _ .- Founder of the Moſt Noble Order of the 
a Garter, died June 21, 1377, aged 63 Years, 2 
was buried at Weſtminfeer. 


E ſurnamed of Lan , Dake of York, ffth=TIs, te younger Danghe, 
e aa Cafe She 


| Ce 


1 Ne 11 farnamed Conmerbery, Tank of Cambridge, was=Annxz, Davghter of 
5 am anemone nd dere ces afterwards Heireſs 


| | CHAT Duke of York, Earl of C , and « 
re | of fied Ganieey andy Sun, dint che 3: 'of 
1 cended from an ancient Family | | 1460, buried in the College of Fotheringhay. 


7-6 in Wales, 


FEES) | / Gzoxcr, Duke of 
„ 


Perſon —Mazca RET - (PlanTac 
ales, 5 6 21 of Warwic 


7 Sir Ricuary 8 Knight of the Garter, ſerved King Heary VII. in his Wars in Scorland; = 2 
much accompliſhed, 2 — — and attending him into _ 
— . — | 


— | 


Ol 0 eee 
a Porz, Lord D an, Daogher of G of Gere Nevil, Sir ul Fu Por E, in 1 Right PHAROS elder of the two 
eldeſt Son, ſummoned to Parli 18 his Wife, of Lordin 1 1 and Coheires of Sir Jabs Pacienbam, of 
| | County of Suſſex, Knight, ſe- | Lordington aforclaid, Knight. 


1 


r _—_ 


„ 


Winlass, And Danke, RP OR married firſt to Sir T- 
mas Ha//ings, Brother to the aforeſaid Francis Earl of Huntingdon ; 
afterwards to n; © gn e ornate 


Come 47 TE TO 


1 
' 


Py ——__ & tt _— r 2 * F - a 8 ** 


af [ r * ITED ERS] A r 


| 1 
. AnTuux., Gror zar Porz, =CaTHarne, a Carnaxixz, CaTrarxs, firſt ſurvi- ETIzazzrn, 2d Daugh- Man, third Daughter, Man 
„ 7, A. Oo g Daughter, Wiſe = ter, marcied Willaw = Wife of Wilkm Cof: 


3. EpxonD. 5 Dutton, in the County out Oo... Anthony For- News, of Torkfey, in of C 
5. Henzr. | PR TO. , Knt. Marſhal _ the County of Lis- the County of Saat. 
444 Ff el. ce, Big ee, E 
4 1 4 HM; [ [ 
Arno PoLE, cliett Son, ſlain at = Guan Pol x, ſecond Son was Jan, eldeſt Daughter. CaTzarins, ſecond — Conrravcr, third: 
Reme, without Iſſue. _-_— Anno 1606. ' 
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Ireland, 2 Windſor, farſt 


— 21, 1377, aged 63 Vears, 
d at M eſtminſter. 


the Moſt Noble Order of the | 


EE of REGINALD POLE, taken rote Herald's Office. 


King of England, and toy” ras hp third 


1369, and was buried at Bebe. 5th Auguſt 


bd 


1 III. 


ed of Langley, Duke of York, was fifth=I5sanzr., the younger D 


hter, and Coheireſs of Peter King of 
Caftile and Leon. She died Anno 1394, (17 Richard II.) was 
buried in the . Preachers at Langley, (firſt Wife.) 


and, ſurnamed Coningsberg, Earl of Cambridge, cine, Daughter of Roger Mortimer, Earl of March, Siſter, and 
ſecond Son of Edmond of Langley. afterwar 


ds Heireſs to Edmond Earl of March, ( firſt Wife.) 


4 


7 Duke of York, Earl of Cambrid, *. and Kni Nope. 8 Daugh 
of the Garter, only December ied in 


1460, buried in the College 2 


hter of Ralph Neil, Earl of 


Son, died the 31 the Cafle of Berkhamp 


Grone, Duke of Clarence, Earl of Warwick and Saliſbury, 
fixth Son of Richard Plantagenet, Duke of York, buried | of Weftmorland, 


_ at Towkeſbury. 


the 
LEE, 1495s ö nd buried by 


„ISABEL, eldeſt Dau 


- 4.4 


at Tewkeſbury. 


hk Coheire of Richard Nevil, Earl 


VII. in his Wars in Scotland; and being a Perfon—Mazxcarr (PraxTactner) Counteſs of Saliſbury, * Daughter of George Duke of Clarence Siler and Heireſs to EA 
Prince Arthur, and attending him into Wales, re- | ward Earl of Warwick and Saliſbury, in the Tower of London, 27th of May, 1541. K 33 Hex. VIII.) 


—— 


| | it Wins PER 
zorFrEY POLE, in Right of =ConsTance, elder of the two Daughters, AxTaur Porz, third Son, had Jud t Ts AW Por x, fourth _ only Daogh 
Wife, of Lordington, ay 4 the and Coheires of Sir John Packenham, of of 


1 him in the Reign | Son, made Cardinal on marned Henry Ld. 
ounty of Suſſex, Knight, ſe- | Lordingten aforeſaid, Knight. Queen Elizabeth; but by Reaſon of his the 22d of My. 1536, ford, Son and 4 
dnd Son. near Alliance to that Princeſs, no Execu- | of Canter- Edmand Stafferd, the 
tion followed. | 72.4 22d of May, 1555, Duke of Backingham, 
| | 2. Philip and that Family, behead 
| "oY | Sy died 17th Nov. 
tire, married firſt to Sir The- | | | Far 
Francis Earl of Huntingdon ; | | | . that Cathedral 
of Barringtox-Hall, in the — N 
bs * on i | 1 
1 | E *. 2 f | il 
FHARINE, firſt ſorvi- ELizanzrn, zd Daugh- Maxx, third Daughter, Mazcazzr, fourth Anne, fifth Daughter, Hznzy Porz, Mar, elder r, Maze, 2dDaug 
g Daughter, Wife ter, married William Wife of William Cuf- Daughter, wed- married —— Hilder- any Son and and Coheire to her ter, and Coheie 
Sir Anthony For- Newil, of Torkfey, in fla, of Cuffold, in ded unto Valter Ham, of Terſworib, , married un- her Brother, Wiſe 
ue, Knt. Marſhal the County of Liz- the County of Sourh- MWind/cr. in the County of to Sir Jobs Stanley, Sir Themes Fire 
Ireland. coln, Eſq;  ampion, Eſq; C ambridge. * Knight. 
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bert, Kat. 
Hi | ths [ Wits | | | 
eldeſt Daughter. CarnanIxx, ſecond Daughter. ConsTArcr, third Daughter. MaxTaa, fourth Daughter. Maur, fifth Daughter. | 7 
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write, ſhould appear in the World, was diſtin- by 


Nor was his high deſtiny more conſpi- 
adorned with every accompliſhment ſuited to to the 
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THE HISTORY OF THE LIFE 
ambitious Prince a weight in the affairs of Europe, which had 
not been felt fince Charlemain: and the wealth of a new world, 
whoſe conqueſt was now begun by his Arnis, added to thefe 
dominions, had made his deſigns as vaſt, as the means he had 
to compaſs them. Francis I. a great and gallant Prince, after a 
total defeat, was become his priſoner, and carried to Madrid: 

and Nome, given up to the plunder of his army, had ſeen the 
avarice and barbarity of the Yaudals renewed ;/ and the majeſty of 
her Churches, and of the firſt Biſhop of the Chriſtian world pro- 
faned and inſulted by him who ſhould have been their guardian 
and protector. France, likewiſe, was become a compact and 
formidable body by a late acquiſition of States, which ſhe conſi- 
dered as ſo many vital parts of her Monarchy, rather than acceſ- 
fions to it. Burundi Auibu, and Provence, had: been united 
te her in the reign of Leis XI. and. Anne of Bretuny had: Brought 
that Dutchy a Dower to Charles VIII. The Republic of Venice 
was arrived to her higbeſt pitch of . and a martial ſpirit, 


not unworthy their ancient reputation, diſtinguiſhed the, other 
States of Taly. | 


By the acquiſitions of the Spaniards and Portugueſe, a gate 
was opened to Chriſtianity in the remoteſt parts of the eaſt and 
weſt Judies; at the fame time that Buchen in Germany, and Calvin 


in France, began to bppoſc the ancient Paithy and ſet aſide thoſe = 


Principles of belief and practiee, the neseſſity of which was never 
more acknowledged, than- fince- their influenee- has ceaſed to he 
felt. Reſtntment {paint the Pbpe, uh refuſed to authoriao the 
lawleſt Vaſt * o ny VIII. fad caufctl thut Printe to. dildw all 
authority of the See of Rome, and make himſelf acknowledged 
ſupreme Head of the Chiirch of Englund; by whiclt attempt he 
| hed ſeparated the nation from the Catholic Church; and Ergtind 


faw,: in the latter x 
two immediate is, e ng OR 


thie ſbort ſpace Sas md w years.” 


of "this Prince's reign, and in that of hs 


[DF /'REGINALD/ POLE. * 

Tiuis Period was not lefs fruitful in the Revolution-of Litera- 
ture, than in thoſe of civil and religious concerns. The knowledge 
of the learned languages, and every branch of uſeful and ornamen- 
tal learning, together with the polite Arts, ſuſceeded an iron age 
of ignorance and barbariſin ; and lighted up the ſacred lamp of Sei- 
ence, which, for ſome'Centuries, had been almoſt totally extin&; 

Non were inftances in excellence of a different and inore divine 
order wanting to grace the age in which He was born, who was 
to do it ſo much honour: in his own perſon : and the whole Chriſ- 
tian World beheld in the general Council of Trent, at which He 
met on ſo important an occaſion ;- and, in the decifions of that Aſ- 
ſembly, a moſt compleat and aceurate Rule of Faith and Diſcipline, 
which error and licentiouſneſi had endeavoured to overthrow. _ 
Moreover, that Rules laid down with ſo much wiſdom and 
then appeared, and were illuſtrious. for the purity of their lives, 
and an heroic exerciſe of Virtue, inforced by example that Refot- 
mation of manners, which precept alone cannot effect- This 
was the general fituation of the World with: reſpect to letters, 
and to civil and religious affairs, at. the time when the perſon 1 
in 66: ſpans of; came to perform his part in t. 

RreINALD PoLE received his birth at a Caſtle which takes its 
name from the river Stour, two miles diſtant from Stowrbridge, 
in Staffordſbire®. He was born in Merch, in the year 1500, 
which was the fifteenth of Henry the VIIch's reign, and the ninth 
of that Prince's age who ſucceeded him. His Father, Sir Richard 
Pole, was fon to Sir Geoffry Pole, knight, deſcended of ancient 
Gentry in Wales. A courtly behaviour, and great ſweetneſs of 
dipoles Tn to e Wich he ſhewed in Henry's 


| '* Conden's Brit 4 1 The right of hs wi, a bene ere 
place now belongs to Hadgetts, in Lb ar: das tf ſir 
bra e 730 e 


THE HISTORY OF THE [LIFE 
wars with Scotland, recommended Sir Richard to that Prince's 
favour. He gave him large command in the Country, from which 
they both derived their origin; condom Hae of the Garter, 


cruel and wicked policy of Hexry VII. and Ferdinand of Aragon, 


wary Monarch, abe Gui n remind of hie- mie 6n-whom 
it fell; but to quiet his own fears from a revival of the claim of 


of che Counteſo their Mother o. . | | 

XXX i oye > reaper ere 
merit of his Parents, REGINALD appeared from his infancy 
endowed with thoſe diſpoſitions which reflect a greater luſtre, 
even on ſuch a deſcent, than they derive from it. His Mo- 
ther's care was to form him carly to the hopes ſhe had con- 
ceived of him; and he ſeconded her views fo well, that having 
——— ———  — — 


| ., iir | 
Herald's Office, and is ſomething dif- = 
- ferent from what Beccate/k and Dudithizs 
relate, both as to the number of the 
children, and the order of their birth. 
The words of the latter are theſe. «« Ex 
res quatuor, fœminæ duz. Natu max- 
imus, qui ditionis paternz hareditatem* 


OF REGINAED POLE. 5 
ts fl the & ofthe tw Glowing og; n r 6. 
and unſullied. 

Wir" the age df foren' years he was fent to the C of 
Shene, near Richmond, in Surry, where there was 2 Grammar 
School: he ſtaid there five years, and retained ever after a parti- 
cular affection for the place. Having learnt not only the rudi- 
ments of polite literature, but attained a proficiency in it much 
beyond his years, he was removed to Oxferd, became Nobleman 
of Magdalene College, and had an apartment affigned him in the 
Prefident's lodgings. Thomas Linacre, and Wilkem Latimer, 
amongſt other eminent men, contributed to bring him acquainted 
with the beſt Models of Greek and Roman learning. The former | 
was an excellent Phyſician, who projected the foundation of a 
college for that Faculty ; and was the firſt Prefident of that ho- 
nourable Body: and both he and Latimer were the joint reſtorers 
of polite learning amongſt us; or, to ſpeak more properly, the 
firſt who laid the true foundations, and gave juſt notions of it. 
Their writings till bear witneſs to the clegance of their taſte, 
and the extent of their knowledge. 

Unvex Maſters thus qualified to form a Youth, whoſe parts and 
deportment ſeemed already to promiſe the figure he afterwards 
made, no leſs in the learned, than in the great World, his pro- 
greſs repaid their induſtry, and ſurpaſſed their expectations. At 27th Fuae, 
fifteen he took the Degree of Batchelor of Arts; and petitioned, *'* 
according to th: cuſtom of the times, to wear a gown and robes —_ 
ſuitable to his extraction and rank; and to be admitted to the rel 
publick Library. At ſeventeen, he was nominated, by the King, 
Prebendary of Roſcomb, in the Cathedral of Sakfbury; and of 
 Yatminſter-Secunda in the fame Church; and had, foon after, by 
the fame Royal bounty, the Deanery of Wimburne Minfter in 
Dorſerſbire, and that of Exeter conferred on him. He continued 
five or ſix years at the Univerſity, and gaincd a general approba- 

| uon, 
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THE HISTORY OF THE LIFE 
tion, not only on account of an underſtanding capable of the 
higheſt attai but alſo for the purity of an irreproachable 
life, great „and a remarkable mildneſs of temper. A ci- 
vility which he here ſhewed to one, who was now growing up to 
be the Ornament and delight of his Country, is not to be omitted, 
was it but to make known the early fympathy which at very 
diſparate years, united theſe two perſons. Thomas More, who 
was afterwards Chancellor, having occaſion for the advice of Phy- 
ſicians, REGINALD had not only ſent him the opinion of the 
moſt eminent of that profeſſion in the Univerſity, but wrote to 
the Counteſs of Saliſbury his Mother, to make up the preſcription: 
for which More returns his acknowledgements in a very polite 
letter addreſſod in common to 'RzGI1NALD, and to John Clement, 
who was afterwards Preceptor to More's family, and has been 
highly extolled by his Patron, in a letter to Eraſnus s. In ano- 
ther place he mentions the fingular pleaſure he had received from 
the commendations which a latin letter of his favourite daughter 
Margaret had deſerved from ReGinaLD; a Youth, ſays he, as 
learned as he is noble, and as virtuous as learned . Having 


finiſhed a courſe of Philoſophy, he gave a public account of his | 


proficiency in an Academical Exerciſe, which continued ſeveral 
days, to the great ſatisfaction of the Audience, who were equally 
ſtruck with a maturity of knowledge uncommon at ſo early a 
period of life, and with the graceful behaviour of the noble youth 
who was maſter of it T. 


Tun elevation and elegance of his genius gave him a ſtrong 


byaſs' to thoſe ſtudies which excite and cultivate true greatneſs 


* .Epiſtola Mari ad Polum et Clemen- 
tem. Epiſtola Mori ad Eraſmum, in 


Mori Vita à Stapleton edita, pag. 221. 
4 Vita Meri, pag. 61. 


1 Ad celebrem Oranienſem academiam 
miſſus, in dialecticæ et philoſophiæ ſtu- 
diis brevi eos progreſſus fecit, ut pene 


puer adhuc magna cum laude atque om- 
nĩum admiratione publicam ac ſolemnem 
quandam diſputationem, ſicuti mos eſt, 
per aliquot. dies habuerit. . . , . . Thoma 
Linacre et Gulichmo Latimeris, doQiflimis 
hominibus. liberal aum maviſtei 
ac doQtoriqus uſus eſt. Dudiuuu. 


of | 


OF REGINALD POLE. 


of foul; and he had already felt how much the ancient Greek 


and Roman Authors contribute to it, both by the precepts they 
lay down, and the examples they propoſe. Being, therefore, 
initiated in a reliſh of this purſuit, he was deſirous to proſecute 
it where there was the faĩreſt proſpect of ſucceſs: and Italy was 
then the Mart of whatever was valuable in theſe acquiſitions.” 
Several very different cauſes had happily: concurred to this memo- 
rable date of the reſtoration of Letters, and to make that country 
the ſeat of them. Ignorance of alt ingenuous knowledge, which, 
for ſome ages, had ſpread her ſable mantle over the reſt of Eu- 
rope, ſeemed to reverence thoſe climes, to which polite learning 


owed her birth; and Greece ſtill continued to nouriſh Arts of 


which ſhe had been the Parent. The Commentaries on Hamer; 
by Enftathins, biſhop of Theſſaltnice, who lived in the twelfth 
century, ate alone a ſafficient voucher of the ſtate of literature in 
Greece, at that time. But that Empire having become the con- 
queſt of the Turks, and Conflatitinople' being taken by them in 


the year 1453, the Learned, who:-were: yet numerous in thoſe 


parts, could not brook the thought of living under a government; 
whoſe baſe was a brutal contempt of knowledge, and ſottiſh ſu- 
perftition : and the houſe of Mediei afforded them an honourable 
Refuge in Fay. 

Tur Republic of Florence had lately ſubraitted to-their fray, 
and Cofmus the Great, ſurnamed the father of his people, and the 
deltverer of bis country, who delighted in learning, drew thoſe to 
him who made profeffion of it; by every encouragement which 
generofity and diſcernment could confer. By their aſſiſtance he 
collected that famous Library; which has been the Theme of ſo 
much Panegeric; and their own works are a/ ſtill more valuable 
monument of their Patron's' merit, and their gratitude. The 


fame noble inclination diſtinguiſfed Laurence, his Grandſon, fa- 


ther to Lev X. and who with other encouragements of 'domeſtic' 
example, had that of his Mother Lucretia, a Lady wheſe beauty 


and 
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and rank were the leaſt of her commendations. He was the, 


declared Protector of the Greek Exiles, and employed Laſcar, one 


of the moſt illuſtrious, and who deſcended from their Emperors, ; 
to purchaſe Manuſcripts in that language, and compleat the Col- 
lection his Grandfather had begun. He entertained ſeveral about 
his perſon with a liberality worthy the ſurname of the father of 
letters, and having lived equally the delight of his own people 
and of the neighbouring ſtates, he died regretted by all. Had 
this Prince's regard to conſiderations of a higher and more ſacred 


nature been equal to the other parts of his character, Europe 


would have acknowledged in him, to whom ſhe is chiefly in- 
debted for her preſent ſtate of learning, one of the greateſt and. 
moſt amiable men ſhe can boaſt, _ 

Leo X. one of his Sons, being raiſed to the Popedom, made 
Hm what his Father's Palace had been at Florence, an Academy 


of learning: and would have held a conſiderable rank in this 


claſs himſelf, had he remained in a private condition. He had 
a happy genius, which had been cultivated by the ableſt Maſters. 
The Ode with which one of them has honoured an edition of 
Horace, by Lambinus, may vie with the moſt finiſhed perform 
ances of the roman Lyric: the turn, the harmony, the orna- 
ments, the elegance, are worthy a Medicean Pontificate, or the 
Reign of Auguſtus. 

Ax emulation, which ſurpriſed even thoſe who were enga ged 
in it, was equally kept up in the Profeſſors, and thoſe who 


crowded to their leſſons; and converſation, in general, turned 
on ſuch ſubjects, in which few modern companies could have 


any ſhare. Theſe happy days began under Sixtus IV. but Leo 
faw them in all their brightneſs, The State of Venice became, 


likewiſe, one of the early and renowned Seats of Letters; and 


Padua, at the time I am ſpeaking of, was the chief School of 


- thoſe Arts, Which make men valuable in themſelves, and uſeful 


to their Country, Foe or it mult be acknowledged, to the 1 
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of Letters, that ſeveral of . thoſe who then excelled in them; 
joined to their knowledge of books great ſkill in affairs of the 
higheſt oon ernment to the Church and State; and revived the 
example of the Ancients, whoſe management of public buſineſs, 
no leſs than their writings, was the fineſt inſtruction of prudence 
Derr en and who were able men as well as great 
Scholars. Nature ſeemed now to make an uncommon effort 
in raiſing, almoſt at the ſame time, ſo many great perſonages 
for the reſtoration of Learning, and to have giyen them the lead 
in merit as much as in time, with reſpect to their followets. 
Thoſe who are equal to ſuch a diſcuſſion, have allowed them 
this precedence, which - muſt appear equitable, when we take 
into the eſtimate the diſadvantages they lay under, and the dif- 
ficulties they were to ſtruggle with, by the mere ſtrength of 
their own genius and induſtry. All their reſources were to be 
found in FTI, and, Columbus 1 * to . 
a new World. 3 

Tus ardour for ieren firſt cinployed itſeif on Claſſic 
learning; and whatever felated to any of its branches was atten- 
_ « tively conſidered by theſe Revivers of it. The Poets, Orators, 
and Hiſtorians of ancient Greece and Rome, were ſtudied with 
the utmoſt accuracy. Plato and Ariſtotle were no longer read 
in barbarous tranſlations, but in their own tongue. That unpro- 
- fitable application to raiſe and reſolve queſtions, and exerciſe the 
reaſoning faculty alone, which had, for fo long a time, taken 
up the Schools, was, in great meaſure, laid aſide; and their 
attention turned to enquiries of a more = and: real nature; 
to reading and criticiſm. -_ 20 ol It 
Pnxsic, though fo noble and uſeful a Fe had bigs; 
before this Epoch, as low as the other Sciences : but the Greek 
Exiles, encouraged by the ſame generous Patrons, the Madici, 
ſet the Faculty on ' underſtanding and explaining the excellent 
Maſters, who had wrote in that language, and examining how 

C far 


to 
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fir the Ar abians had fellowed, or departed From then; and theſe 
Reſearches opened the way to further irfiproverneits, 7 

Tur Art of Prenting, which had dein | KRSErat Bene tia 
before, afforded an opportunity of publiching correct Fditions' of 
the Ancients. The (earned *ompirod” the” Manuſctypts, con- 
poſed Vocabularics and Gratnmars, cleared ap the difficultics of 
their favourite Authors, and cucidated every ſubje&t which could 
contribute to the knowledge of Antiquity: the "religion and my- 
thology,' the forrns of government,” che military force and diſei- 
pline:© They deſcended even to a. minute detail of the domeſtie 
ue of che Ancients, to their dreſs,” their meats and diverſions; 
and have ſacceeded/fo well, as to abtidge the way to knowledge, 
and make it not only eaſy but delighiful. By theit labours, 
things removed at ſo great a diſtance flom our times and man- 
ners, are become familiar to us, and we as converſant” with them 
as with the occurrentes of common life. On theſe great Ori- 
ginals they likewiſe formed their own genius and expreſſion; 
and transferred the enceilente of Greer and Rome” into theit own 
eompoſitions: and if fore of them have been juſtiy charged with 
the abuſe, and miſapplitation of their talents, and other more 
capital diforders, theſe can, with no more equity, be imputed to 
karning, than the wanderings and wrecks of wilfut and obſtinate 
Pilots to the invention of che Compats, or the art of Navigation. 
Fon theſe neceſſary and uſeful Rudiments of human lite- 


rature, they roſe to more important and elevated views, and took 


in che Greek and Latin Fathers, Church Hiſtory, the Councils 
andidnciext: Canons, which were then lietle known. They went 
up to the origin of Tradition, and drew the Doctrine of Chriſ- 

tianity from its Source ; and the genuine ſenſe of che Seriptures 


from an accurate knowledge of the learned languages. In this 
manner the rays of truth and diſcerament were enk iädhed, 


which Weed ee rs and All nen io ſhine 


on ĩt. 


ens ro bas ut 
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And, that the Mind might, at the ſame petiod, awakea all 
W and diſplay her whole ſtore, the fine Arts joined 
the Sciences in their full majeſty; and all Nature opened in tho 
paintings of Raphael, Michael- Angels, and Titian; whillt Sculp- 
ture and Architecture propoſed. thoſe wonderous models of per- 
r Gnas; appar In. prapantion. nly 08 
they, fall leſs ſhort of them. 

Tux effects which mr 

in themſelves, and too xiſible in his Character, whaſe life I write, 
not to require this detail. The times in which be lived; the 
employments he went through, were perpetually intereſted in 
them: he had intimate; connections with the chief of thoſe, 
from hm Mankind derived. this benefit; the encouragement 
he gave, and: the example he ſet, gave him a right to be ranked 
amongſt them; r 
Ara in which. they. were produced. 

Tals influence was firſt e 
wwe gaad ſenſe of che Engliſh? engaged tem, very ſoon, to aral 
themſelves of it. Tinacre and. Latimer, Doctor Pace, Seerctary 
of, State, and. Embaſfador to Venice and other States of Tah, 
Lughſer his Secretary, Tunſtal, Biſhep of Dunham, and Doctor 
Colet, Dean ef St. Paul's, to ſay nothing of others, had been 
brought up in that School, and there laid the of chat 
reputation which their names ſtill enjoy. The celebrated Buds; 
in a letter to Linacre, congratulates him on a happineſs, of 
which bis own education had been ,deprived*;. and Eraſmus 
„„ K to here, beep, nil, op th 
Thomas. More F. 


 Wexx other arguments. 3 this alone is 3 to 
prove that ge Engliſh did nat derive Science through any inter- | 


* (ieee ien s Alte, inflicls ſortis meæ reminiſoor. 
„ Bud. ad Linac. 


nn. haurire! Id: cum animad- tber ingenium excoluiſlet Hake. 
C 2 mediate 
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mediate Channel, but went up to the Fountain head, and drew 

it from the Source "itſelf. And Mr. Voltaire, who afferts, that 
we owe our learning to France, and that it is of fo modern 
a date as the reign of Lewis XIV: has fallen into one of thoſe 
many and notorious' overfights, into which the vanity peculiar to 
his nation, and his own diſingenuity ſo often betray him. 
Tur homebred incitements I have mentioned, beſides his own 
inclination, determined RAID on his journey to Hah. His 
Mother and Family conſented to à ſtep, which ſeemed to ſecond 
the hopes he had already raiſcd both: in them and the whole 
nation : and the King, beſides the Church benefices conferred 
on him, aſſigned him a penſion ſuitable to the ſupport of his 
rank.- This income enablel Kitn| to appear at Padus with a dig- 


nity becoming ſo near a Kinſman of a great King. At his arrival, 
he was conſidered as the firſt perſonage of the Univerſity, and 


fiyled, by way of excellence, the Nobleman of England: and his 


I —— 


and polite letters. It was cuſtomary, at that time, for men of 
eminent birth and opulent fortunes to maintain a certain num- 


ber of ſuch perſons in their family. ' They enjoyed the clegant 
pleaſure of their'converſation, and afforded an honourable ſub- 
fiſtence to thoſe who were the ornament of their own age, and 
whoſe labours were to be the inſtruction of poſterity. This in- 
genuous diſpoſition, w which the revival of learning bad raiſed, 
prevailed chiefly in aly, nor could it become any one more than 
a Youth of the Royal blood, who was a Candidate of thoſe Arts. 
With this view he invited ſome eminent perſons to, his houſe, | 
and, amongſt others, Lupſet, an Engliſhman, and Longolius a 
n It would be — —— 


— me; 136 17:73 din 
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moral merit of theſe two extraordinary young men, ſince, with- 
out that, all other excellence would have been overlooked by a 
Patron, who, even at the age of twenty, -made Virtue the 
| ſtandard of every other qualification. Lapſer, though ſnatched 
from the world in his fix and thirtieth year; has left behind him 


ſeveral treatiſes equally: learned and polite *; and a ſtill more 


valuable monument of himſelf, the character of - candour, mo- 


deſty, and religion. But there is ſomething ſo uncommon in 
e e ee, Fp vis Er pe 


n . 
Papua was now, as Eraſwas obſerves, ths e of Men. 


and had the fame ſuperiority over other places of education, 4 


the former had in Greece. It was, moreover, at the height of 
its Glory, and had been the School of moſt of the great men of 
thoſe times. The Univerſity is ſaid to have been founded by 
Cherlkmain, and was greatly augmented in the twelfth and fol- 
lowing century. The freedom of the Government, under which 


the Encouragers of thoſe Sciences, -which are properly called 
Liberal. Livy, who was a native; and Virgil refer the origin 
of the City to Antenor, two hundred years before the foundation 
of Rome. It is fituated near the Brenta, in a fertile plain, and 
in the neighbourhood of a rich and delightful country. Like 
other Cities of 1aly, it has been ſubject to frequent revolutions, 
and changed its form of Government eight times fince the Ro- 

mans were Maſters of it. From them it paſſed to Attila; and 
from' him to Narſes : and then remained long under the So- 
vereigns of Lombardy. But their kingdom being deſtroyed by 
Charlemazn, it flouriſhed under the Kings of Taly. It then be- 
came a prey to Wenn his family being exter- 


il renal works in Engltth, "ads De merte now pertimeſeandl. - EN 
he wrote, pro Eraſmo, contra Letum. In _ tole varie, Sc. 
8 3 


minated 


it now flouriſhed, amongſt other reaſons, recommended it to 
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with caſe and diſtinction, all the variety of it, his 
receiving, 
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manated, it was changed into a e teath 
Century; and. continued. fo. till che Can made tome — 
maſters of it, in the thirteenth, Laſſly, the Veneriaus having, put 


. * - Such 
NN — which was wig _ 
Scat of thoſe Sciences, which have undergone almoſt Os 
ancient fame, and Students. go. to Pagua, as Fravchers. v 
Ruins, in conſideration of what it formerly was. 2 3 

Bur at the period I am ſpeaking of, it was = 

Europe of the learned languages, and of every branch _ 
8 of Philoſophy and Fhyſic, and of the Canon 3 
W then thought 4 veeeſlagy qualifiction. to _ 
who were deſigned for the eaployments of the State and public 
verſity, would furniſh a large and valuable Library. 


— taught, but in moſt others : and 
—— n oa 
and parts, of all nations. c 
Axonosr the the noble Youth of onr Country iiguildt 
himſelf by a ready apprehenſion, ſolid judgement, 

perſeverance. He had already laid DO OI, 
and being cager after knowledge, and having a mind capable 


progreſs witneſſes to 
ſoon the admiration of thoſe. who were 
it. He was, ever aber apts of, Og OY 


* Wich dee Works'of Contren;, dae, * 
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from this inſtitution, and in a letter to the Doge Grirti, who 


on and the State's hame, dn his promotion to the Purple he 
enpreſſes hiaiſelſ with great gratitude on this ſubject, and gives 
Padua the preference, it then deſervedly claimed, to all places 
deſtined. to the {ame purpoſes . The concoutſe of Foreigners 


becoming acquainted with various nature, and thoſe excellences 
and defects, which in great meaſure, are the effect of climate 
and conſtitution; and he began a friendſhip with ſeveral who 


had ordered the Venetian Embaſſador to compliment him, in is 


from the moſt oppoſite regions afforded him an qpportuhity of 


afterwards proved the greateſt men in Europe. A further ad- 


vantage accrued to him during his reſidence here, and for which 
he was indebted, not to the place, but to himſelf. An eafy 
acceſs, noble behaviour, and that favour which always attends 
high birth, - when it is not rendered: odious by pride, or diſgraced 
by fordid and vulgar diſpoſitions, had recommended him to the 
love and eſteem of the ableſt Profeſſors. | They conſidered him 
not merely 
advancement their honour and inclination were particularly con- 
cerned: they admitted him to an intimacy, and to all thoſe pri- 
vileges which are derived from an intercourſe with able men, and 
ſeveral of them have conſigned, in their; vritings, the eſteem 
they had for hirn, to poſterity t. He reecived, likewiſe, during 
his ſtay here, a particular mark of regard from his own Country; 
Dr. "Res Biſhop of Winebefter, and one of the greateſt perſonages 


of thoſe times, having lately founded the College ents 


at Oxford, entered and made him Fellow of it. 
Lzoxacus was one 6f thoſe whole lectures he chiefly attended: 
en = Cong. Bembo, obſerves, who, in Padua, 


NY ny 187. - , piftints ingen indole et fingulari mo- 
5. 21 rum ſuavitate facile eſt aſſtcutus. Om- 


eee nibus enim chariſimus jucundiſſimuſque 


in prærſtantiſſimi Academiz | ejus domus ab optimo et exu- 
—— uind hace: celebrabatur. Dudithius. 


explained 


ir Auditors, but as a perſon, in he 


1523. 
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Anaſaus, who was afterwards Secretary to Julius III. and ern- 
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explained Arifatle in the Greek tongue, and did juſtice even to 


the majeſty of Plato: and his profound knowledge, amiable cha- 


racer, and ſanctity of manners have been celebrated by Eraſinus u. 


ployed on very important affairs in the Courts of Germany, was 
atteſt his {kill in each of them, as well as his elegance and per- 


ſpicuity. Hamimius, at the fame time, excelled not only in 


Poetry and Eloquence, but in Philoſophy. His Father, a na- 
tive of Imola, had gained great reputation at Bologna, and his 


works ſhew he deſerved it. The Prefident de Thou' beftows the 
' higheſt commendations on the Son's piety and erudition; and 


informs us, that having had a great ſhare in Recinarp Pol E's 


attempted, in Latin metre, the divine ſtrength and harmony of 
the Plalms+.” An incident which afterwards happened to Fla- 
minius, gave REGINALD' an opportunity of exerting a benevolence 
which does him as much honour as the moſt ſhining actions of 
his life; and was the higheſt and moſt uſeful inſtance of friend- 
ſhip he either did, or could confer on him. Bonamico, another 
of theſ: Worthies, was a Labourer's Son of Baſſano, and muſt 
have inherited his Father's obſcurity, had not a ſuperior genius 


| gained the aſcendant' of his Jow condition, and manifeſted itſelf, 


very carly, by an inclination to letters, and a rapid and ſurpriſing 
progreſs in them. The City of Padua having choſen him Pro- 
feſſor of eloquence, he preferred that ftation to all the emolu- 
ments, by which Ferdinand King of Hungary, and Clement VII. 
invited him to their Courts. What the Preſident de Thou ſays 


of Bonamico is too honourable not to be related: He taught, ſays 


he, in this celebrated Univerfity, with the admiration of all the 


World, and was equally honoured by Italians and . for 


Vir optimus, fung, atque docs. 1 D Hiſt. lib. vii. 


friendſhip; he was the firſt of the ullam, who, at his inſtance, 


" his 


/ 
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pound knowledge af Antiquity; his extenſive. erudition; 
his eloquence, and particularly for a dear and ready judgment“ 
Eraſmus; likewiſe, writing to Goes, places Bonamicos merit on 
a level with that of Bembo, and Calius . 
Tusk were a few of the many who kept vp a noble emula- 
tion both amongſt themſelves and their Auditors; and each Pro- 
feſſor had that incitement to glory, Which Alexander ſaid was 
wanting to him, at the Oꝶympic Games, a Competitor like him- 
{ef to. contend with. The. only felicity which no ſeemed to 
be denied to Padua, was to have her Chair of Civil Law. filled 
by the great Alciate. He was a native of Milan, and the firſt, 
who, for many ages, had united the ftudy, of polite Learning and 
| Antiquity with- that of the Law. He taught at Bourges and 
Avignon, whither. the genieroſity of Francis I. invited him; and 
at Placentia, Ferrara, and Pavia; at the latter of which places 
he died in 1550. This liberal and judicious method has lately 
been revived in our own Country and Language, with reſpect to 
the Common Laweof "England, by Mr. Blackſone, the Hiherian 
Profeſſor of that Law, in the 3 of ”"_ A o * 
its Guardians in the Britiſh Senate. 5 
x the midſt of this emulation, Oe formed 
| himſelf to thoſe great and different ſcenes he was to engage in, 
in the ſubſequent parts of life. At the ſame time he cultivated 
a correſpondence with ſeveral eminent perſons, to whom his 
riſing merit began to be known, and who held it a ſingular 
honour to have a place in his acquaintance.  Bembo, Secretary. 
to Leo X. who was then at Padua for the recovery of be dead 
was of this number. Theit intimacy appears from ſeveral letters 
which then paſſed between them ; 1 thoſe of Bembo only. 
are now extant, and they ſhew the high reputation which Rx- 
GINALD RATA. fd. in al ms, Rane. "he e dope 
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famous Sadolet, as Bembo informs us, though none of their letters 

to each other, of this date, are extant; nor, indeed, any of 
RzeG1nALD's during his ſtay at Padua. His fame was not con- 
fined to Taly; it was ſpread far beyond the Alps, and had reach- 
ed Eraſmus, who in one of his lettters to him, ſays, that 
Lupſer had deſcribed him in ſuch a manner, that an acquaintance 
of ſeveral months could not have given him a greater inſight 
into his character; and I rejoice, ſays he, that theſe deplorable 
times have found: ſo able a ſupport of letters and piety*.” He 
recommends to him, likewiſe, a young Poliſh Nobleman, John 
2 Laſro, who was going to the Univerſity of Padua. © + You 
will love him, ſays he, becauſe he has all thoſe qualities which 
make you amiable ; noble extraction, high poſts of honour, and 
ſtilt greater expectations, a wonderful genius, uncammen eru- 
dition, and all this without any pride. I have hitherto been 
happy in his company, and now loſe it with great regret. A- 
mongſt other inducements to take this journey with him, which 
would give me a ſecond youth, the chief is to converſe witb 
Pace, my intimate friend; with Lapſer, whom I have always 
loved as a Son, and now confider as a_ Patron; and with you, 
my Pole, whom I value. above. all others: but the ſituation of 
my affairs detains me here.” He informs him, in another letter, 
« that Later had taken offence at a work of e be bad | 


* ſuis litteris te totwm, orna- cior. Amelie at eis, tui Cunilitadi- 
time Pole, fic depinxit, ut mihi notior nem: Clariſſimæ Majorym imagines, 
elſe non poſſes, fi menſes aliquot domeſ- dignitates ampliſſimæ, ſpes ampliores, 
tjcam tecum egiſſem conſuetudinem .. ingenii mira vena, eruditio neutiquam 
Gaudeo his deploratifimis nee vulgaris, ns tantillum quidem illi addunt 
exoriri qui bonarum litterarum ac pie - ſupercilii. Et adſunt iſthic quorum con- 
tatis eauſam et tueri poflint et ornare. ſuetudine poſſim vel rejuveneſcere, Ri- 
* 404. 15253. | chardus Paceus, Pyladaus amicus; The- 
ma Lupſetus, quem ſemper filii loco 
, + Non portat optari comes Itinerls vel dilexi, nunc ut Patronum colo. . . Tu, 
dux commodior, cujus quam hactenus fui in primis, mi Han bes aligant me hic 


- publiſhed, 


Seken 
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publiſhed, though treated with great moderation; and had wrote 
a large volume againft him, in a ſtyle (theſe are his words) 

which no one would uſe againſt the Turk. I have anſwered, 
ſays he, a part of it only, having received the work late: and 
thus, from a conſtant promoter of peace and quiet, am forced 
to become a Gladiator, and what is worſe, to combat with wild 


nnn 1 


'S 2 offinſus — Gatriba, * 


deſtiſſimè diſputante, fcripfit in me mag 
num volumen, quale nemo ſcriberet in 


Turcam. Huic ex parte, reſpondmus; 


nam ſerd volumen nacti fumus. Ego 


Ale pacis et quietis Temper amantiſſimus, 
cogor eſſe Retiarius, nec hoe ſatis, co- 


gor Ingropaxsir. 4 Mar. 1526. 
The following incident gave occaſion to 


the Work which Eraſmus here complains 


of. Luther, in his reply to Henry VIII's 
treatiſe on the Sacraments, had loſt all 


the regard which was due tb the Royal 


Opponent; and Eraſmus was ſuſpected 


of having ſome ſhare in this diſreſpectful 


piece. On this, the King, whoſe Pen- 


Hit. Lab, ſioner he was, ordered him to write 


againſt Luther's errors; and his Friends 


in : England let him know, that if he did 


not, his penſion would be ſtopped. He 
repreſented to the Court, that he had no 
part in Luthers inſolence; and Taſtal, 


e 


— 


King was ſatisfied with bis reaſons; and 
preſſed him at the fame time, by ati ex- 
cellent letter, to undertake the defence 
of the Church againſt the Hydra which 
was riſen againſt her. Theſe remon- 


ſtrances, and a fear of the King's future 


_ diſpleaſure, and the loſs of his ſalary made 


him reſolve on writing. Luther had in- 
telligence of it, and Tignified to him, 


that, & as the Lord had not given him 


courage to throw off the Maſk entirely, 
he would not aſk any thing above his 


lice in ſo good 


will be ſurpriſed, ſays he, to Malamqqpn, 


D 2 


In the ſame letter, „ e ee the death 


, 3% That, be IP CHE" he 
might be ſeduced by his enemies to write 


againſt him, which would lay him, La- 


ther, under the neceſſity of coming to an 
open rupture. That, Eraſmus could not 
fail of being warſted when he was beſet 


on both ſides, Each party, ſays he, per- 


fectly well underſtands that what you call 
moderation, is nothing elſe but dupli- 
city. All that I require, is, that 2 


will be a Spectator of the Tragedy, and 


not write againſt me, and I will not trou- 
ble you.“ This letter became public, 
and put Eraſmus under a 
of with Luther; or being ſuſ- 
pected of a colluſive treaty with him. He 
for his ſubject, and when the work was 
printed, he ſent Copies of it to the King of 
England, to Biſhop Tonflall, to Cardinal 
Wolſey, to the Pope's Secretary, to George, 
Brother of the Duke of Saxony, and made 
a great merit of having expoſed him- 
ſelf, as he ſays, to be ſtoned to death by 
the Heretics; but that it would be glori - 
ous for him to be the object of their ma- 
a cauſe. Whilſt he endea- 


L 


voured by this method to gain the favour | 


of the Catholics, he took thevery oppoſite 
to ſecure that of the Proteſtants. © Vou 


that I ſhould write againſt Luther; mira- 
beris quid libellum emiſcrim; but how could = 
T avoid it? I was a loſt man if I had done 
otherwiſe: The Divines and Romiſh 

| | Potters, 
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of his friend Longolius; though, ſays he, I had reaſon to com- 


plain of him.“ The ſubject of this complaint was a very inge⸗ 
nious and elegant parallel drawn between him and Buds; in 
which, though much is ſaid in praiſe of the former, for which, 


in another place, he had acknowledged his obligations to the 


Author, yet, on the whole, the preference is given to Bude *. 
Longolius was born at Mecblin, and his memory, parts, and 
univerſal knowledge made him the wonder of thoſe, times. 
Leo X. honoured him with the higheſt marks of his approbation . 
At his firſt ſetting out in the carreer of eloquence, he indulged 
a luxuriancy of youthful fancy, which his riper years condemned. 


He was at Padua, when \REG1NALD came to the Univerſity, 
who received him, as has been faid, into his family. To the 
Studies of humanity he had joined thoſe which regard the Faith 
and Diſcipline of the Goſpel; and, at a very carly period of life, 
undertook* to refute Luthers whole Syſtem. Death prevented 
the execution of the: defign, and of five Wee in which the 


Potters, figul Rae * 
crowned heads believe that I was a Lu- 
theran; and my friends, ſeeing the riſk I 
ran of my life, promiſed the Pope, that 
I would write againſt Luther. On the 
other hand, Luther's letter was become 
public, and we ſeemed to have entered 
on articles of mutual agteement. If I 
had not done as I did, I was ruined, 
you may perhaps tell me, that I have 
armed the Tyrant againſt us: not at all, 
Aelantton : I talk of nothing but peace. 
Let all this, my friend, go no further 
than ourſelves: I have, indeed too good 
an opinion of your probity, to ſuſpect 
you will ſhew this letter to any body.“ 


le opens his mind with leſs reſerve to 


Vives: I have wrote, ſays he, à trea- 
tiſe on free will, but, to ſpeak what I 
really think, I had then loſt the freedom 
of my own: and I believed nothing of 


| chair fake, 


what 1 — +. verum ur . 
perdidimus liberum arbitrium : illic mibi 
aliud dictabat animus, aliud ſcribebat cala- 


mus.” his work. put. him on ill terme 


with Luther and all his Party. Luther 
replied to it, and reproached the Author 
with inconſtancy and breach of friend- 
ſhip; and the Lutherans every where 
declared againſt him. Eraſmus, in his 
turn, wrote to Luther with great acri- 


mony, and againlt the whole body of his 5 | 


_ followers, under the title of Falſe-Goſ- 


Hellers, Neudb · Evangelici; and yet by a 
ſtrange Inconſiſteney: he made Apologies 
for ſo doing, and l in favour of * 


2 * D immaturd morte 
prrreptum ſtudiis, quanquam in me vi- 
detur iniquior, idque ſine cauſa, id. 


Caſe 


—4 p. 716, 
— Ar- 


% ber. 


. 790. 


p. 716, 


ui Ar- 


four and thirtieth year, and has been celebrated by the beſt 


readings and emendations of all Ciceros works, to which he 


p 
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Caſe was to have been ſtated, he had only time to finiſh the firſt; 
Being near his end, he dictated a letter to his generous Bene- 
factor, Who was then abſent, in which he teſtifies the invariable 
eſteem he had ever held him in, and deſires the remembrance 
of their friendſhip may reach beyond the grave; and bequeaths 
him his Library, as the only pledge he could then give him of 
his regard“. He died in the flower of his age, being in his 


Judges of merit amongſt his Cotemporaries. 5 
Bur no one has contributed ſo much to make this extraor- 
dinary young man's character known and approved, as the noble 
friend, h wrote his life; and who, being intimately acquaint- 
ed with him, was as able as willing to do him juſtice. The 
relation is drawn up with an elegance of dition and ſentiment, 
and a maturity of thought equal to any age and experience ; and 
it may be doubted, whether it does more credit. to the Author 
or the Subject. It is prefixed to, the Volume of His Letters, 


whoſe memory it preſerves, and may vie, in a graceful fimpli- — 
city, and all the native beauties of compoſition. with, the life ; 


of Atticus, by Nepos. This was the firſt ſpecimen Recinaty 


gave of the maſterly command he had of the Latin language, and. 
of a manner of thinking, which always appeared. anſwerable to the 
energy of that tongue, arid to every ſubject he treated i CT 

Hz collected likewiſe, during his ſtay at Padua, the various 


added his own ' remarks, with an intent to publiſn a coinpleat 
Copy of thetn. But che exigencies bis Country fell i into, bon 
after, and the occaſion the had for more ſubſtantial ſervices than 


Ei bann totius corporis dolori- F . . Peto igitur abs te per 
bus oppreſſus, dubia ſpe vitz, ſpiritum | amicitiam noſtram, quam ad ſummum 
miſerè duco, fecit tamen ſummum meum perveniſſe exiſtmo, ut mortuo mihi me- 
et perpetuum de te judicium, ut hos moriam benevolentiamque, quam neceſ-. 
cruciatus neſcio quo modo frangerem, ſitudo noſtra poſtulat, humaniter ac pie : 
dum 9 hoc literarum munere ad preſtes. Long. Epiſt. I. 4. ep. 33. 

a Claſſie 
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Claſſic learning could yield, made him apply himſeif wholly to pro- 
cure her aids ſuited to her wants. This cauſed theſe papers to be 
firſt laid aſide, then neglected, and, at length loſt. Had the Au- 
thor been beſtowed: on leſs turbulent times, we ſhould have ſeen 
with pleaſure, the firſt ſhoot of a happy and cultivated genius: 
and the polite and knowing world would have admired a ſecond 
Lelius, not transferring the elegance of a Greek Poet into his 
friend's compoſitions, but benefiting all Mankind by his own 
obſervations on the greateſt and moſt univerſal Maſter of. ſtyle, 
ſentiment and inſtruction, that ever enlightened the heathen 
World. 

THESE were his ſtudics, his acquaintance, and correſpondents 
during his reſidence at the Univerſity, which was about fix years. 
His birth, the figure he made, and more than theſe adven- 
titious recommendations, his real and fingular worth drew on 
him, from every quarter, a regard, which his plan of life and 
inclination ſeemed to- ſhun. His reſerve in producing himſelf 
to public notice was ſuch, that he ſuppreſſed his own name 
_ when he publiſhed his friend's life; and only mentions himſelf, 
when he could not avoid it, and in fo curſory and careleſs a 
manner, that the reader would think he was no ways intereſted 
in the perſon he ſpeaks of. Longalius, in a letter to Saulius, 
ſays, „he was a young man of fingular modeſty and few words, 
and who had little reliſh for thoſe things which are the general 
topics of converſation *. Yet, notwithſtanding theſe ſhades and 
receſſes, the luminous part of his character ſtill ſtood out, and 
there was ſomething ſo ſuperior in his whole perſon and beha- 
viour, that Secretary Bembo, at the firſt interview he had with 


him, made no difficulty to affirm, e 
W geen er Gon GN: 


ll r 
deſtia, tum taciturnitate fit præditus. 
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preſent at that Solemnity. But though he travelled as privately 
as decency would permit, he was received every where with 
particular honours. Preſents were ſent to him at Florence and 
elſewhere, and he was complimented by the Nobility of the 
ſeveral Cities through which he paſſed; and theſe marks of dif- 
tinction were no where ſhewed him with more profuſion than 
at Rome. He was ſurpriſed. at ſo unexpected a treatment, and, 
for ſome time, at a loſs to gueſs, who had p it, till he 
was informed it was the Biſhop of Verona. This Prelate was 
Mathew Giberti, one of the moſt celebrated perſonages of thoſe 
days, and whoſe praiſes are the worthy ſubject of one of Yida's 
Poems. He had been at the head of the Chancery of Rome, 
under Leo; and being nominated to the See of Verena. had 
erected a Printing-houſe in his Palace, with a view chiefly to 
procure for the Public correct editions of the Greek Fathers, 


Though he had never ſeen our young Countryman, and knew 
him only from the report of others, particularly of Bembo, his 


eſteem and love of merit had made him conceive the warmeſt 
and moſt zealous affection for him. Of this he, -afterwards, 
gave ſuch proofs as Fable itſelf has ſcarcely equalled. Several 
of them, which will find their place in this work, are recorded 
by the noble youth, on whom they were beſtowed, and make 
it difficult to. determine whether his merit, or his friend's ſenſe 
of it, be more honourable. At the time I am ſpeaking of, he 
had began a correſpondence with this Prelate, of which their 
common friend Bembo writes to REGINALD in the following 
terms : © He reads your letters over and over, and not content 
with thoſe he receives from you, he will ſee thoſe you write to 
me: he ſhews them to the beſt Judges, who all agree in ad- 
miring the candour, the elegance and good ſenſe with which 
they are penned : he inquires of your ftudics, and of every thing 
which concerns you ; in a word, he never ends when your praiſe 
and the lovs and. e ws bann 
"EIS converſation. 
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| br was now the Jubilee year, and he ſet out ſor Rome to be 1525, 


1520 
1522 
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converſation; 1 congratulate you, th at a perſon ſo highly valued 
and courted by the greateſt Potentates, has of his own accord, 


offered you his friendſhip, and 1 oy Sg EY on r 


BE *? 


been inſtrumental to it &.“ ; | 
As Curioſity had no part in his mhing 'this ey to Wii 
having ſatisfied his piety in viſiting” the places of devotion, he 
left that City without ſeeing- the Pope's Court, and returned 
again to Padua, where ww" e che eee ey pal ww ps 
lowing year T. 
Bor during the ſtay hi EO in laß ſeveral kings had 55 
pened, in which the cauſes were laid of thoſe events, which 
intereſted all his future life, and in ſome of which he began to 
diſtinguiſh himſelf almoſt as {ſoon as he returned to his Country. 
Charles V. had made two journeys into Eugland, to concert mea- 


ſures againſt the growing power of Frume, and a young Mo- 
narch at the head of it, as reſtleſs and ambitious as himſelf. He 


perceived the aſcendant Cardinal Wolſey had in all the Britiſb 


1518 


Councils, and let himſelf down to every condeſcenſion which 
could ſooth the vanity of that haughty Favourite. Amongſt 
other courtly arts, he made him an offer of his inſtereſt i in the 
Conclave, when the Papacy ſhould be vacated: and, in his 
letters to him, afterwards, he treated him with the higheſt re re- 
gard, and ſubſcribed himſelf his Son. 

CARDINAL Compegib had come hither, a few years before, 
and though a ſtranger to our language and manners, and with- 


out any thought of living amongſt us, had obtained the Bi- 


thopriok of Sali {ſoury, and thus began a connection, which 08. 


. Bembi races Familiar, 1. 5: 
I 1552. 48 


+ The Writers of h 4 Life olace his 


return to England immediately on his 
| leaving Rome: yet a letter, which Eraſ- 
mus wrote to him at Padua, on the 8th 


of Marth,” 1 526 and the date of two 
W 


n the. e 75 of the lang 


year, in both which mention is made of 
his being ſtill there, neceſſarily infer his 
going back to that City, and the ſtay I 
have mentioned. The diſagreement here 


of the Writers of his life with matter of 
fact is not material; but the reader is en- 
titled to accuracy even in things which 

are not ſo. 


caſioned 


* 
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caſioned him to he, ſent over in the cauſe of the Divorce. The 4 
errand he now came on, ,was.the: project of a Craiſadefor:the | _ 
recovery of che holy: Land z an; enterprize,, in which, Chajltianity = NF 
Was, in that Ages, ill ſuppoled:to, be concernet . | 
MazT1N,LUTHER had. already. began a defection from, the See 
P Rome, which -though: inconfiderable, at firſt, ſoon made. that 
 progreks, to which ſo great a Part of Germany, and other Ring» 
dows and States ill bear witneG...'The Tenets he advanced had 
pot been known in any. prior, age of the Chriſtian Church or, 
if ever they were ſet; on. foot, had, never falled of being con- 
demned, as repugnant to what Antiquity | had always held. And 
his Doctrine, under the ſpecious Name of Aer allowed 
eee boch in; belief and pratice, and gave riſe; 0 a 
d jarring opipions, Which though they produced endleſs 
ch zanges, they wrought - no amendment. Ihe character of the 
Teacher was, in every reſpect, anſwerable to his Doctrine. He 
was an Apoſtate Monk, who lived in an habitual violation of 
engagements! confirmed by. the .moſt, folemn, VOWS: ., A turbulent 
and furigus ſpirit appears through. almoſt every page of his Works, 
which are numerous; and abound with ſuch ribaldry and abuſe, _ * 
. 2 8 and 2 feaſe . difown. At LE h. baer loſt 


«„ 4 4 


the e ad YR this Inſtructor ſh 9 5 hes 7 1 a 
Capital Article of the Catholic Religion, I ſhould. be wanting 
to the reſpect I owe the Reader, was I to put down what he 
relates of his execrable-intimacies with . theſe infernal Inmates *; 
it being enough for my purpoſe, to have obſerved, thit' he ac- 
knowledges his conyerfion to one of. them'; and . he was his 
ee in a principal point of his Refarthativn . 


; 266 1. 
Lak. Cone. de tarb. fedand. Ln E 
Coll. Menſ. Germ. f. 281. In the place - The: Reader will find the paſſage at 
| laſt cited, he ſays, Diabilus frequentils & dee inthe Appendixy Nc.” | 
bun mibicondormit quam mea Catharina. ib 2h: 


E Tur 
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Tun iſe of tl 5 * rations | e Henry VIII. an 421 Kunz | 
of exerting his zeal for the faith of his Anceſtors, by a work, wal. 


which che principdyertors which Luther had advanced, were 
refuted ; of which A King either was, or deſired to be re- 
puted the Author. It was ſent to Rome; by a folemi Embaſly, 
and preſciited by Doftor Clark, Dean of Finder, in the King's 
name, to Leo X. in full Confiſtory, and received with a' diftines 
tion which fo unufial 4 preſent from à crowned head very well 
claimed. The Pope roſe ftom his thtwhe, kiſſed the Embaflador's 
check, affired him he would do a8 mucli for the approbatiom 
of the Work, as had been done for St. Auguſtine's, and St. 
Hreronte's, in their times; and, by à very honourable decree, 
conferred on Henty, and Alt the ſicceeding Kings of England, 
the title of Defender of ie Faith,” Which they ill *retdin, and 
prefix to all Acts which have the ſanction of their 'adthority. 
The Book is fill preſerved in the Perican Library, and ſhewed to 
Strangers, partictilarly to the Englim. There is a Diſtich at the 
bottom of the laſt page, by which the King Addtelts the Work 
ee and his Majeſty's ae I M G dn,” 
1522 Soon after Len dying was ſucceeded by Adrian VI. who had 
"A Precep tor to the Ethperot . The Profeftsh of pelite learn- 
ing, who reſorted to his Predeceſſdr, as to the common Pa- 
tron of Claſie merit promiſed themſelves - the ſame op” 
ment from But 250 who hat been educated” at 
| Flemiſh Univerſity, was Io far Ren anfogring their | expeRarion, 


analy. Hs pentiani_eſſent, 3 
omaium litterarum infortunium, Nam etiam perſequi pcapiſſet, yoluntartum 
cùm is Leoni X. ſuffectus eſſet, ad quem ali exiſium, alias atque alias alii latebras 
utpote Iitteratum Principem, magnus © quzrerites, tam did latuere, quoad, Dei 
Litteratorum numerus confluxifſet, dum beneficio, altero iniperſi anno theceffit z 
non minora de Adriano ſibi quiſque pol- qui fi aliquanto diutius vixiſſet, Gattica 
 licefur, ecce adeſt muſarum et eloquen- e tip , 

 tiz, totiuſque nitoris hoſtis actrrimus, tur ſuſcitaturus. You: Par. Pn 
qui Litteratis omnibus ihimicitiazminita- Wen * be. 57 051 | 
retur: n | 4. iy: 5 
f . at 
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that he treated them with diſregard,” and called them, from one 
of their favourite Authors, Terentiant, a term which he, as a 
Schoolman, thought reproachful. This cauſed them to leave his 
Court, and to fear the cloud was again returning, which, fot ſo 
many ages, had intercepted the rays of Science. Nut he alſo 
dying within little more than a year, and nen 
Fontiff ſucceeding, their apprehenſions peaſed. | 

Ix both theſe yacancies of the Sec of Rane, een has | 
thought of nothing leſs than his engagements to Molſey; and 
though Henry had omitted nothing to advance his Miniſter to 
that high dignity, and the Caminabs activity had exerted itſelf 
to the utmoſt, yet, as every promiſe on the Emperor's part had 
been broken, ſo every meaſure on the King's, and on that of the 

party concerned, had proved inefeQuel. and Glement VIE. was 
ſubſtituted to Adrian. | 
The year which ſucceeded a ren ce + 1523 
abmpined from Rowe, at the King's and Cardinal's requeſt, to 
ſuppreſs about forty Religious houſes for the founding-of-two 
Colleges. There was a great latitude in che commiſſion, and 
great complaints made of abuſes in the execution. Theſe reached 
the King's cars, who expoſtulated with the Cardinal in ſuch a 
tone, that he thought proper either to excuſe or juſtify himſelf 
by a very ſubmiſſive letter. Though this appeaſed the King, it 
did not ſtop the clamour of the People, who diſſiked ſuch pro- 
ceedings, and looked upon them as the effects of Wolſey's avarice 
and ambition: and the cenſure they have met with, in after 
times, from Perſons of a different perſuaſion from the Church of 
Rome, is not leſs ſevere. They have treated this ſuppreſſion as 
facrilegious ; and obſerved, that all, ho were concerned in it, 
the Pope not excepted, by whole authority it was carried on, 
e. err 0 Us. eee 
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vour of which the Monaſterics were ſuppreſſed, the College at 
Tfwich became 4 Ruin almoſt before it was built; and the other, 


at Oxford, was never finiſhed. And this very alienation fur- 


niſhed the 19th Article of the Bill of high crimes and miſde- 
meanours brought againſt him, who was the Author of it. 


1524 TE battle of Pavia, in Which the French King was taken q 


1427 


Priſoner, gave a great change to the Engliſh Counſels *; for as 


; the power of the Emperor was now come” to ſuch a pitch as to 


have no further dependance on us, the deference with which be 
had hitherto treated the King, was abated in proportion; and 
when he wrote to his Miniſter, he reſumed again the Monarch, 
and ſubſcribed himſelf Charles without any more ceremony. 
This flight, added to his difappointmenit in his late viſions" of 
the Papacy, put Molſey on every method of wreaking his revenge 
on him, to whom he imputed it. And now the ſtrength of the 
houſe of Auftria becoming formidable, ave bim an opportunity 
of making his Prince take umbrage at it; and by detaching him 
gradually from its intereſts, ally him to its ſworn Rival. He had 
already entered on this plan, when, as ſhall be ſeen in its propet 
place, the ſacking of Rome, by the Imperial army, gave a kind 
of religious ſanction to it; and a league was agreed on between 
the Kings of England and France; and no meaſures thought too 
violent by which the Emperor was to be oppoſed. The Divorce, 
at this time, was fet on foot by the ſame revengeful ſpirit ; the 


| immediate reſalt of which, even before it was mg e was 


his ruin who contrived it. 
* RxcixarD PoLEt was now fix and twenty years old; and the 


reputation he had gained at Padua, joined to the natural tender- 
neſs of a mother, made the Counteſs of 'Salifbury deſirous he 


ſhould return to his Country; nor were the reſt of his family leſs 


* on this head. The Kiog's' vey: of whieh he bay. 


* Embaſſy of Mon. b Ale, _— Lominit's coll dien, 33d vol. 
received 


* 
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received ſuch early and repeated inſtances, ſeemed a ſure pledge 

of that promotion and fortune to which * perſonal merit could 

| entitle one who was ſo nearly allied to the Royal blood. And 
views to which they thought he would not allow his Kinſman 
to aſpire. In compliance, therefore, with this requeſt, he ſet 
bim; and to the embraces of a Parent and Family, who ſeemed 

to reſt their chief hopes on the expectations they had conceived 

of him, and to whom he was no leſs dear than they to him. 

- Wren he returned to his Country, the King was in the thirty 1525 
ſixth year of his age, and the eighteenth of his acceſſion to the 
crown. His reign had, hitherto, appeared proſperous, and he 
was accounted one of the greateſt and - moſt fortunate Princes 

in Europe. The two contending powers, whoſe ambition en- 
gaged all the neighbouring ſtates in their quarrels, France, and 
the houſe of Auſtria, courted his alliance, and obtained it alter- 
nately, as the caprice or views of Moly, by whoſe counſel he 
was entirely governed, happened to favour one of the other. 
fary in themſelves, of ehviigtaghoes 46 his pucgle, and carried da. 
with enormous ' expence, had, generally, been attended with 
ſuch circumſtances and ſucceſs as flattered his vanity, and, by 
that means, laid him ſtill more open to the aſcendant his Mi- 
niſter had gained over him, and to the deſigns of his Neigh- 
bours. He had humbled the Scotch, who, at the inſtigation of 
France, had taken the advantage of his abſence, and invaded 
England: and the juſtice and neceffity of repelling an enemy, 
had given his' arms a luſtre, which, till then, had been wanting. 
An immoderate propenſion to pleaſure, «which went through his 
whole reign, diſtinguiſhed the beginning of it; and he had 
ſcarce filled the throne, when the Court, from a Scene of ſordid 


frugality, which it had been in his Father's time, immediately 
> 7 ; : ky became 


g& -. 
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became the ſeat of voluptuouſneſs and prodigality. He delighted 
in feaſting, muſic, - and play ; and in the exceſſive purſuit f 
theſe diverſions, as well as in a waſteful and oſtentatious manner 

of making treaties, and carrying n war, ſquandered an almoſt 
incredible treaſure, of which the late King's rapine and extor- 
ſion, had left him the poſſeſſion. The Annals of his reign are, 
for ever, checquered with revels, maſks, and courtly or military 
pageants. As he advanced in years, this indulgence to ſenſuality - 
increaſed, and he was known to have raiſed perſons to a con- 
ſiderable fortune, only for drawing back his chair when they 
perceived the fire was uneaſy to him; or for roaſting a ſucking ' 
pig to his palate. Amongſt the various inſtances of juſtice, libe- 
rality, and other virtues, which recommended the laudable part 
of his life, he was never known to have done ane fingle act of 
clemency. This was attributed to an eſſeminate diſpoſition of 
mind, which inclines to cruelty, It was conſtantly obſerved, 


that he never forgot the ſlighteſt ſuſpicion of offence, and never 


ſpared whereſoever he apprehended reſiſtance #. His acceſſion 
had been ſignalized by confirming an Act of grace, which his 
Father, on his death bed, had granted to all his ſubjects: but 
the Son excepted thoſe, who under pretence of maintaining the 
prerogative, had oppreſſed the people: and invited every body 
to bring in their accuſations againſt them. Dudley and Empſon, 
the chief inſtruments of iniquity in the former reign, had fo 
{creened themſelves by the ſubterfuges of the Law, that though 
they ſtood convicted in the minds of every Individual of the na- 


tion, they could not be legally condemned. In order, therefore, 


to bring them to -puniſhment for crimes, of which they were 
guilty, they were tried and condemned on a frivolous inditement 


of treaſon, of which they were innocent. This treſpaſs on WE 


Cum cæterarum virtutum 5 talis enim crudelitatem ſæpe gien 


aliquam referret. ... . Olementie nullum Apolgia Reina Bob of Coden v. 


unquam ſignum oftendit.;. . id quod Cajarem, NP. 19. 
effceminatz ejus nature multi tribuunt, wy 
. tice 
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tice' carried, however, in ſome meaſure, its excuſe with it, by 


delivering up Delinquents, whom the general voice of Mankind 
had devoted to deſtruction. But the death of the Duke of Buck- 


ingham,. whoſe large revenues were his crime; and of Edmund, 
Eatl of Swfolkt, who was executed without any trial or form of 
juſtice, and was the effect of the King's apprehenſions from the 
houſe of Dori, or of reſentment to chat Nobleman's Brother, 
who was in the French ſervice, admitted of no alleviation. This 
unfortunate Nobleman had ſucceeded to a long deſcent .of here- 
ditary honours, and was alſo called Pale; but the Achievements 
of the two Families being entirely different, there is no reaſon 
to think they had any thing common but their name. Theſe 
were the Preludes to all thoſe acts of blood, which ſtained this 
Prince's reign, and gave Sir Walter: Ralezgh occaſion to ſay, that 


&« if all the examples of a mercileſs Prince were loſt, they might 


be found in him.” The conſciouſneſs of his perfonal accom- 
pliſhments, which were really great, enflamed both his ſelf. 


conſtant gratification of his inclinations, he grew irhpatient of 
whatever checked them; and, at laſt, broke through all re- 
ſtraints, human and divine. His Father, either through igno- 
france of what education was fitting for a young Prince of ſuch 
expectation, or from an ungenerous and ſelſiſfi turn of mind, 

which ſeems to have been the principle of his whole conduct, 

had diverted his Son's attention from attainments which relate 
to the proper diſcharge of the duties of Sovereignity, and trained 
him to the learning of the Schools; to the Logic of Ari/totle, and 
- the Theology of St. Thomas Aquinas. A ready genius and re- 


liſh 12 letters cauſed him to be dhe declared ProteQor of all 


Menz, . «that leis Auen ed in England, and —4 


the King and Queen, the two Cardinals, and almoſt all the 


Biſhops exerted themelves in promoting and encouraging it.” 
And 


| Eonceit and the natural violence of his temper: and from a 
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And in another, of the year 2528, -< the King, he! ſays; Who is 
the moſt judicious Prince of his age, delights in literature; the 
Queen is knowing in a degree very uncommon to her Sex 3. nor 
leſs commendable for piety than knowledge ; and, in general, 
prudence and croditien are the: ſureſt recommendation. to the 
favour of both.“ He then mentions; Linacre, the King's Phy- 
fician ; Cuthbert Tunſtal, Maſter of the Rolls; Tema More, of 
the Privy Council; Pace, Secretary of . State; Milliam Montjoy, 
the Queen's Chamberlain; John, Colet, Preacher to their Ma- 
jeſties; and as yet, he adds, I have only named the chief. 
John Stockter, who, beſides Scholaſtic Divinity, has an unuſual ' 
inſight into the three learned languages, is Clerk of the Cloſet.” 
At length, he concludes, the Court abounds with ſuch emi- 
nent men, that it is rather a ſeat of the Muſes than a Palace; 
and may vie with any School of Philoſophy, with Athens itſelf v. 
It was, ſome years after, honoured with the preſence of Lewes 
Vives, the ſecond Qyintilian that Spain has produced, and who 
was ſent for from Flanders. to ee * auen eee in 
the Latin tongue. tei 5 

Ir may be queſtioned if - we Court il in any. age or counts 
could boaſt, at the ſame time, a ſet of ſo many learned men. 
The teſtimony alone of Eraſmus, ſo good a judge, and ſo inti- 
mately acquainted with them, will ſatisfy every Reader; but 
thoſe who are conyerſant with their character and writings,” as I 
have e faid when I had occaſion to mention them, will 
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© Apud Anglos ridigknt bonæ lit- - cipuos Fr recenſui. Jalumer | 


teræ. Rex ipſe cum ſua Regina, Car- 


dinales ambo, Epiſcopi fere omnes toto 
pectore tuentur, foyent, alunt, ornant- 


que... » Linacrus Medicum „ 


Cuthbertus Ton/lallus Illi eſt a Scriniis . , 


Thomas Morus eſt à Conſiliis. * e | 


ab Epiftolis. . . Gulielmus Mantjvius Re- 


ginz faulici6 profeBius e Fohan- = 
nes Coletus eſt 4 ſacris concionibus. Præe-— 


* 


Stockterus, præter Scholaſticam hanc 
r in qui nemini cedit, tri- 


um etiam linguarum haud vulgariter 
2 a facris. Hujuſmodi viris ea 


aule4. aves [22 Atfenes, : cam Aras: 
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ind even of Eraſmus's teſtimony, to be! convinced that 
. ho has fd of it, icw "5 
reer our Country was pri. 


be ſhewed a high regard to Religion, wherever it was concerned 


1 and a love of juſtice; as yet he had given na 


| cruelty, except in the two Noblemen above men- 
tioned... His generofity not only conferred gratuities on ſuch as 
them, but invited all who had any claim to excel- 
and made no diſtin&ion between his own Subjects and 
Foreigners; and he rewarded merit wherever he found it. 


Fhich anſwers 8 jen ; 


. 


Subjefts, aq be had been with that of foreign Princes; and 1 
remember, ſays ReGinaALD, that in a full drawing-room, ad- 
dreſſing his diſcourſe to me, he ſaid, he was of opinion, that, in 
all my Travels, I had met with no perſon either in virtue or 


learning comparable to the Biſhop of Rocbeſter +. The Queen's Fiber 


regard for him was equal to that of the King: for though ſhe 
had not the ſame tie of conſanguinity, which united him to her 
royal Conſort ; there was another motive, derived from her own 
diſpoſitions, no leſs powerful in his favour, That Princeſs had 
felt all the horrors of the bloody policy by which the death of 
the Earl of Warwick was made a neceſſary ſtipulation to her 


* + Ibid. 5. 20, 


marriage 


_. He received his Kinſman, at his arrival, with every demon- 
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marriage, and had often fignified her ſorebodings of the vengeauce 
which would wait on it. It was upprehendell that the- title of 
the Houſe of Tork might one day vive in this young Prince ; 
and Henry VII. and Ferdinand had got rid of thoſe fears, by an 
A emperor gm icy iti > 
— ce to murder, had, oh a pretended: confpiracy, 
fe of a Privce,. whoſ& 6nly gut Ws his relation 
5 U Sn The Queen had ready done every ing in her 
power to attone for the fin, and repair tlie infiiry ef ſo -fout d 
deed. The Counteſs of Naliſbury, Mother to Reomaty Pore, 
being Siſter to the wmforttindte victim of Ber Fitherk Jeatonly, | 
ſhe tutte the cure gr dhe Finelg My Beatin w Wer: 
treated her and all ber Cliftitret with reinarkable affecrion, rd 
was accuftotmed to fiy, her thitd wonl never be at caſe, uriefs 
the Crown reverted again to che Ful of Wirwick'sFatnily,” by à 
marriage of one of his Siſter's Tons to Het daggkter f und thus 
ſome reparation made for the Hijuſtice done tb the Brother: and 
amongſt all that Lady's numerous offspring, ſhe Hat erer ſhewed 
a predilection to REGinatp. Nor was the confidrration he 
was held in confined to the Court ot his'own Family, but he Ibon 
drew on himſelf the general love and adffiltation Gf the whole 
nation. His high birth, the rank he held in his Sgvereigtrs fa- 
vour ; his extraordinary accompliſhments Joined 1 gteat uffabi- 
lity, a readineſs to oblige, a a blameleſs life, an and fing gular fenſe of 
Religion, were qualities which Fuer, a luſtre on Lack other, 
and tnade him valuable in proportion a be was know. 8 

Hrrazzro his charakter had only be pprove by the in. 
nocence of his manners, and a happy and ella genius; but 
a Scene Was now opening, and ſuch a part Sep ed him, as 
required all the firmneſs and gene IC 10 fs Gal rior ta hape 
and fear, and every tender 'feeli r ene. oth: Was the 
King's divorce from che "Queen, which, with reſpect to Reci- 
NALD Pers, "was one * only the greateſt 


men 
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it had been whiſpered only within the of the Palace; 
not it began to-take air, and. to. be debated 1 
ders: and-the ſubiect of this work requiring the Reader ſhould 
be cnabled to make 1 3 FR 


40 cement it more furmly, Ferdinand bad given bis ſecond daygh- 
ter. Jane in margage 0 Philip, fon of the Emperor Maximilian 


and Catharine dhe clder 10 Arthur, beir apparent to the Britifh 


crown. Neither of: theſe matches. proved fortunate: Fane, in 2 


litteral ſenſe, loved her huſband to diſtratian ; the violence of 


her affection having cauſed ber to Joſe her ſenſes; and Catharine 


became a/widow when the was: farce a wiſe. But it being the 


e 


it was obtained. Bur the King, whoſe ruling paſſion was ava- 
rice, inſiſted on an augmentation of the ſum which the Princeſs 


had already brought wich her; and Ferdinand, who, was as 
unwilling to part with money 2s Henry was: greedy of getting it, 
availed hinafcif of the Dawer fexficy on his Daughter, inſiſted on 
her being ſent back to him, and -raiſed other difficultics fra 
pecuniary confidcratians. Henry, though he faw no other match 
more ſuitable to his ſon, yet,  cither to work. on Ferdinand 's 
apptehenſions, or ſor other reaſons, Which it ſeems. hard to ac- 
count for, had cauſed the young Pripee to enter ia protelt againſt 
the marriage. | However, he went no farther lengths, and the 
Facts altos an ORR exchorHhhe>. n 
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THE HISTORY OF THE LIFE. 
Tur Council of the riew Monarch immediately met to deli- 


berate if the intended marriage was advantageous to the Realm; 


if it was not contrary to the divine law; if the Papal diſpenſation 
was valid; and, laſtly, if any freſh difficulty was fiſen from the 


King's proteſt. Doctor Warham, ' Archbiſhop of | Canterbury, 


opinion of the other Counſellors ; and the King having had all 
the difficulties, which had been propoſed, laid before him, ac- 
compliſhed his marriage, with the unanimous conſent of all the 
States of the Kingdom, on the 3d of June, 1509, fix weeks 
after his acceſſion. Seventeen years had paſſed before any doubts 
were raiſed concerning the lawfulneſs of this proceeding.” The 
King, before his nuptials, had profeſſed the higheſt perſonal re- 
gard for the Princeſs; and afterwards, frequently declared he had 
found no reaſon to change his opinion "of her. He had found 


her a Maid, when he took her to his bed, as he acknowledged 
to the Emperor, her Nephew, at a time when he had no 
thoughts of a divorce; and the folemn aſſeveration which the 
Queen made, in open Court, when the fact came to be que- 
ſtioned, appealing to God and the Kings Conſcience for the 
truth of what ſhe ſaid, muſt put it beyond all doubt. He had 
ſeveral children by her, of which the Princeſs Mary only was 
living; and any illegitimacy in her birth had been fo little dreamt | 
of, chat ſhe had, ſacceſlively, nan 
thief crowned freads'in Rege. 

Ter pense for "calling the legality of e King'e murciage 
in queſtion, was a prohibition recorded in Leviticus, by which 
the Jews were forbid to marry the Widow of a deceaſed Brother; 
and it was urged,” that this Law was equally binding under the 
Chriſtian and Mofaical diſpenſation ; and being founded on the 


nature of things, could not be | diſpenſed with. This objection 
had been fully conſidered, when the marriage was in ade! 


* R. Pa Apologia, ad Car. V. Cr 


: and 
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ail anfireced; in the Glowing manner, to.the cate Bünde 
of all parties, That the Law in queſtion, even at the time it 
was enatted, admitted of exceptions, which were not only autho- 
bad: fGopynfet the caſh of 4 man. dying without Mr, md mee * _ 
only permitted, but commanded his Brother to marry the Wi- 

dow, on pain of being declared infamous. In this manner the 
queſtion concerning Henry's marriage would have been of no 

very difficult ſolution, had the ſearch of truth alone been intend- 

ed: but the Abettors of a powerful King's paſſion fo perplexed 

it, that the heads of men grew giddy in endeavouring to find 
any meaning of the Law, but the true; and more efforts were 
made to invalidate one lawful marriage, than had been taken to 
ratify all the contracts of matrimony fince its firſt inſtitutian. 
Tux Queen now began to be in years, and ſubject to infirmi- 
ties, which frequent miſcarriages had brought on : and her ſtate 
of health allowed her huſband ſmall hopes of ſeeing her Mother 
of a Son, of which he was very defirous. The diſappointed 
ambition of Wolſey in his views on the Papacy, which he im- 
puted to Charles V. had, as I have already faid, ſpirited up his 
revengeful temper againſt the Nephew and the Aunt. The 
Mother, whoſe memory is yet in veneration amongſt the Spa- 
niards, had made no ſecret of her diſapprobation of the Car- 
dinal's behaviour, which was quite unbecoming the purple. 
The diſpoſition this Miniſter was in, of ſeconding his Maſter's 
inclinations, however contrary to what duty required of him, 
as he himſelf confeſſed, when he was going to fall a facrifice to 
the very meaſures he had concerted, had either given birth to 
the project of the Divorce, or encouraged and flattered the King 
in it. Another ſpring to theſe proceedings, more powerful than 
all the reſt, was the influence of Anne Bullen, who was lately 
returned from the French Court, and now began to appear at 
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that of England, in in the bloom ef youth, and with all thoſe 
blandiſhments, by which att, and a defire to pleaſe, attract 
attention. The King, not long after, was ſeized with a 
violent paſſion for her, which ſhe practiſed every art to inflame, 
yet refuſed to gratify. But as none of theſe reaſons could be 
pleaded as arguments for diſſolving his marriage, he alledged a 
concern for his people on account of the legitimacy, and, con- 
ſequently, che doubtful right of the Princeſs Mary to the crown ; 
and an uneaſineſs of conſcience concerning the lawfulnefs of mar- 
riage with a Brother's Relic. The earlieſt document which re- 
mains of theſe proceedings, is a letter of Secretary Pace to the 
King, in which he informs him, that he had treated with Dr. 
Wakefield of the Divorce, and that the Doctor was ready to re- 
ſolve the queſtion, either in the negative or affirmative, juſt as 
the King thought proper, and in ſuch a manner as all the Di- 
vines in England ſhould not be able to make any reply. This 
letter is dated in 1526, and, to Wakeficld's eternal infamy, is 
ſtill extant *. Wolſty had already engaged Longland, Biſhop of 
London, the King's Confeſſor, a well-meaning but weak man, to 
move this doubt to him. A ſcruple which favours inclination is 
generally well received, and the Cardinal, who had the merit of 
raiſing it, propoſed to Henry, the Dutcheſs Dowager of Mlengon, 
Siſter to the French King; to whoſe intereſts he now endea- 
voured to attach him. Some time after, Grammont, Biſhop of 
Tarbes, the French Embaſſador, overcome by the Cardinal's im- 
portunities, repreſented to Henry that his marriage had given | 
great offence, in Frunce, and that his conſcience was intereſted 
in having the lawfulneſs of it dilucidated. This diſcourſe 
at Hompton-Court, where there had been a Ball, which the King 
opened with Anne Bullen; and he takes notice of it, a year and 


a. half after, in a ſpeech to the Lord Mayor, and the Common 


2 # Le Grand, tom. 3. page . *; | 27 — 
Wr 
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time, of ſolliciting his own-eauſe at her ſupreme Court of Judi- 
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Wir need go no higher for the motives of Grammont's compli- 
ane wth Wolſey's requeſt, than the ſituation in which his Maſter 
now ſtood with reſpect to England. 'The alliance of a great and 
opulent people was become neceſſary to France, in order to 
counter-balance the arms of Auſtria; and Henry alone could ſup- 
ply the ſum which was to ranſom the Dauphin, and his Brother, 
who, on their Father's releaſe, were detained Priſoners in Spain. 
Reaſons of ſtate are ſuppoſed to exclude, of courſe, all inquiry 
into the equity or injaſtice of mraſures, and being managed by 
Churchmen does not always clear them of this cenſure. - A 
Council of Conſcience, as it is termed, is frequently called, that 
the moſt iniquitous proceedings may ſoem to have had the ſanction 
of a nice and religious ſcrutiny. Theſe conſiderations engaged 
Prancis to ſupport the cauſe of the Divorce both in che Univer- 
ſries of His own Kingdom, and at the Court of Rome; and that 


of England and France a ſtill more plauſible pretext of wniting | 
againſt the Emperor; and to Henry an opportunity of -availing 
himſelf of his good offices to the holy See, and, at the ſame 


cature. The Engliſh, on this -occafion, had fignalized their 
reſpect and attachment to his Holineſs, and che King had ſent 
him a very UHberal remittance. This preſent was accompanied 
with a letter, in which he teſtifes a readineſs to expoſe his own 
life in avenging the i injury done to God and his Church, in the 
perſon of her thief Paſtor, and to concur with the French King 
in any meaſures to prevent the evils which thrcatenod-the -com- 
mu. L . no Lbany, 
8 fir rh e hp comphiment him on it. 
He told them, he had not forgot what the King their Maſter, 
and the Cardinal had done for him in the day of his ate 

| diſtreſs, 


City being taken, the ſame year, by che imperial army, and the 1527 
Pope becoming a Priſoner in his own Capital, gave the Kings 
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ages and that his gratitude ſhould be * — 
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ffices. | 
: On. this day ickr e Wen den af tbe 
regard which the Engliſh Kings and nation had ever paid to the 


Church ; and the important ſervices they already had and might 
ſtill do her: they then repreſented how much it was for the ho- 


nour and intereſt of the holy See to prevent the misfortunes 


which hung over the Kingdom, in caſe the King came to die 
without a male Heir : and, as the Queen was no longer in a 
condition of bearing Children, they humbly intreated his Holineſs 
to cauſe the diſpenſation, by which the King had married his Bro- ' 
ther's Widow, to be examined. The Pope's anſwer was ſo favour- 


able, that they immediately went to the Cardinal, whom, he ſaid, 
he ſhould conſult on the affair, and ſhewed him a copy of the 


diſpenſation, It was drawn up in Exgland, and anſwered all the 


King's purpoſes; but as the Cardinal perceived it could not be 
granted without caſting an irreparable blemiſh on the reputation 
of all who were concerned in it; at their requeſt, he drew up 
another, with which they ſeemed fatisfied. It enabled the King 
to marry whoever he thought proper, — Rego 5 
the Queen was unlawful, and declared ſuch. 

Wears bs the: mans while, wie eee 
he alone could have expreſſed, who felt it. The defire of aveng- 
ing himſelf on the Emperor had given place to conſiderations of 
nearer concern to himſelf. Anne Bullen, on her firſt coming to 
England, had conceived an averfion to him, for his breaking off, 
though by the King's orders, a marriage which was on foot 
between her and young Percy, ſon to the Earl of Northumber- 
land. She had, fince, been informed of his views of giving the 
French King's Siſter to Henry; and the high degree of favour 
ſhe was now in, could brook no Rival in the King's confidence. 
She hated him, and reſolved his ruin. Theſe extremities made 


hiw here. rengels 120 every induſtry to Lyipore 6 coollt wth 
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was now in the wane, and was to fill its orb no more. The 


roads between England and Rome were taken up by Couriers 


and meaſures were no ſooner taken than changed. 


* 


SGaAnpixrn mr : 
Sees of Wincheſter and Hereford, had inſtructions not to ceaſe - 
importuning the Pope till he had granted what: they aſked. ' He 


appointed a congregation: of Cardinals to examine the affair; but, 
whilſt -it was - diſcuſſing, being, at length, overcome by their 
importunity, he told them to- return their maſter the following 
anſwer. That, if he was aſſured of the reaſonableneſs and juf- 
ca nao he had nothing more to do than to take another 
Wife. But, at the fame time, he forewarned- him of the uſual 


—— proceedings: that the Queen would enter 


a proteſt both againſt the place and the Commiſſioners, if the 


cauſe was tried in his dominions : that the Emperor, her Ne- 


phew, would not fail to require that Henry ſhould be prohibited 
from entering on a ſecond marriage, till the ſuit was ended; 
and if, notwithſtanding the inhibition, he took this ſtep, the off- 
ſpring of ſuch an engagement would be illegitimate.” 

Tux general ſenſe of the Nation concurred wich. he Pope's 
declaration; and the influence of Royal authority, when the Bi- 
ſhops were ſummoned to give their opinion, had not prevailed on 
them to come to a reſolution. This reſiſtance irritated a paſſion 


it was deſigned to check: it magnified in the King's fancy the 


charms of his Miſtreſs, and the Queen's infirmities, and made 
him ſo far overlook decency, as to defire the Pope might be 
rere 
cient reaſon for his ſeparation from her. 

 WurisT the Court and Kingdom, e 
thus agitated by che effects of che King's paſſion, a new Cha- 
racter roſe up, who, ſoon. after, propaſed a ſhorter way to end 
N * he imagined: een no. eee For 
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«5. I met him in the Cardinal of 2br#s palace, in whoſe ſervice he 
then was, and, after the nſual compliments, he fell into a diſcourſe 
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any other rule of action befides their own will; and their Coun- 


Ce ON berg ur. 
ſtructed Henry in the arbitrary extent of Prerogative, and became 
the Inſtrument by which he exerted it. By virtue of theſe prin- 
ciples, the King divorced and married .as often, and for what 
_ reaſons he thought fit; and, aſſuming an univerſal ſupremacy 
both in Church and State, had the whole legiſlative power in- 
veſted in himſelf, even by that Parliament, who, by their office, | 
conſtitute a principal part of it. This perſon was Themas Crom- 
well, afterwards Earl of Effex, and the King's Vicar-General, 
who has delineated himſelf in ſuch a manner, in a converſation, 
with Ron AL D Poxx, of which he has given us the heads, 
Unit al other portiaits malt fall ſhort af 6 piece in which the 
"Artiſt draws himſel. 


« Some time aftet my return hom nah, ſays KrotNaLD, - 


on the neceflary qualifications of thoſe who are called to the 
Councils of Princes. His motive, I ſuppoſe, was to ſift me 
concerning the Divorce, which then divided the privy Council, 
as he knew my opinion of the affait cu] not fail of being 
aſked. My anſwer was, that I thought it the duty of every 
ſuch perſon, above all other conſiderations, to adviſe what was 
moſt wee to his Princes honour and intereſt, and enlarged 
myſelf, from the diQates of reaſon, and the beſt Authors, on 
the nature of Virtue, in which both honour and intereſt are 
grounded. He replied, that theſe notions were very plauſible, 


When delivered in the Schools or from the Pulpit, but were of 


little uſe in the Cabinets of Kings; and, if much inſiſted on, 
inſtead of being favourably heard, would create hatred and aver- 
ſion to the Adviſer, as they ſeldom fall in with the Prince's 


inclinations, and are quite foreign to what is practiſed in Courts. 


That Prudence and Experience chiefly diſcovered themſelves =. 


F KB GINALD POLE: 

_ cumſtances ; that men of letters were often deceived, and fell 
into diſgrace for want of this knowledge: that thoſe very things 
which a Prince would hear with approbation from a: Preacher, 
would: be rejected by him with diſdain, if urged as the rule of his 
proceedings: that this was a Science which the Univerſities did 
not teach, and, therefore, thoſe who came raw from them to 
the Couneil- board, were liable to great overſights. He firength- 
ened what he was ſaying by the example of ſeveral, who, be- 
cauſe they would not depart from the principles they had imbibed 
there, had forfeited their Prince's favour, were become uſcleſa, 
or had brought ruin on themſelves and families. From whence 
he concluded, that the chief concern of a perſon in this tation, 
ſhould be to ſtudy his Prince's inclinations, in which much f@- 
 gacity was required, as they ſometimes lie diſguiſed under appear- 
_ ances of a very different import: that it became Kings to uſe 
the ſpecious names of religion, equity, and other virtues, though 
_ their deſigns were not always regulated by them: | that: true 
ability lay in diſcovering what theſe real intentions were; and, 
then, in managing affairs in ſuch ſort as They might obtain 
their ends, and yet no open failure in religion or probity be 
obſerved :- and that this ability was ſeen in proportion as the Mi- 
nifter eould reconcile the appearances: of virtue, which Princes 
were unwilling to gire up, with the ſubſtantial intereſt of the 
ſtate. That this was a compendious way to ſecure favour and 
authority with then, and to be uſeful to one's {elf and others. 

1 Tus was the fam of Cronorl!'s diſcourſe, which was foul 
Bein Wg gathered; that, if he really thought as he ſpoke, 
and had been Nero's Counſellor, when der of his Mother 
was in debate; he, Who acknowledged no law, when his Prince's 
inclination was to be gratified, and made religion and integrity 
bend to it, would not have been at a loſs to juſtify that parricide. 
However,” I made no reply to this barefaced impiety, . 
„ No ſaid 
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and draw up the plan of a Commonwealth, which, for ſo many 
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Kad, I' imagined he had entered on the diſcourſe for argument 
fake; and did not mean to deliver his real ſentiments. He made 
no apology for any thing he had advanced; but perceiving, as 
well he might, both from my countenance” and ſome words 
which dropped from me, that I was rather diſpleaſed than taken 
with his Polities, he replied; it was no wonder, if having, as 
yet, little uſe of public affairs, I did not comprehend vchat 
experience alone could teach; eſpecially as it did not agree with 
thoſe tenets, in which I had been brought up: but now, a8 1 
had done with books and retirement, if I would mix in public. 
life and give myſelf to buſineſs,” I ſhould ſee how wide à differ- 
ence there was between the maxims of real paliey, and thoſe 
idle ſpeculations, on which men, who have noching elſe to do, 
diſcant in the Schools: that theſe were very unſſcilful Teachers 


of an Art, which could be learnt from Practice only; and that 


a ſhort diſeourſe of an experienced perſon was mote to the pur- 
poſe than whole Volumes of ſuch Philoſophers: that if I needs 
muſt have books, I ſhould, at leaſt, read thoſe: whe allow more 
to experience than to ſpeculation: that he had one of a very | 
acute Modern, who did not, like Plato, publich his on, dreams, 


ages, had never been reduced to practice, but bad. laid down 
maxims and ohſervations, of which daily experience confirmed 


the truth: and, if I would give him leave, and pramile- to. read 
the book, he would ſend it me: that he had a great regard or 


me, and foreſaw to what difficulties I ſhould be expoſed, if I let 


myſelf be carried away by notions of men unacquaintec with 
the world, though. otherwiſe; ever fo learned; and bad not a 
greater deference. to thoſe who' had joined eminent parts to a 
habit of buſineſs. Having thanked him for his re and 
promiſed to read the Work, we. parted. | 
SON after, the King not finding that compliance ai 5 

gefires, even in thoſe who were thought to have given occaſion 


bor roi POL E 
to them, which he expected, began to make uſe of this man's 


and, then, the converſation, which had paſt between us, was a 
ſeaſonable warning to me to fly an unhoſpitable ſhore... If any 
thing could give me a greater inſight into his Character, it was 


I imagine he already repented having laid himfelf ſo open; but 
being. informed of his private readings by. thoſe who were 
acquainted with them, I procured the Work, and was as 
. eager to peruſe. it, as any one could be to intercept diſpatches 
which-diſcovered- the deſigns of an Enemy. On reading it, I 
found, in effect, every - ſtratagem by which religion, juſtice, 


virtue become a prey to ſelfiſhneſs, diſſimulation, and falſchood. 
It was wrote by one Machiavel, a native of Florence, and intitled, 
On the Art of Government ; and is ſuch a performance, that was 
Satan himſelf to leave a Succeſſor, I do not well ſce by hat 
other maxims he would direct him to reign “. 

Hs then goes on to give an Abridgement of the work; which! Had 
not been publiſhed many years; and, perhaps, owes its firſt appear- 
ance, as well as approbation in this kingdom, to the King's Vicar- 


place, and ſhall be related from the ſame unexceptionable Author. 
As yet, He had not been called on to give his opinion of the 
Divorce ; ; his ſtudies having been of that kind which, form a 
polite: Scholar, not a Divine; his years, alſo, might not appear 
ſafficiently ripe for ſuch a diſcuſſion: and the cauſe being now 
before the Biſhop of Rome, its proper Judge, he was ſo far from 
any obligation of foreſtalling the ſentence, that filence was both 
more prudent and reſpectful. He waited, therefore, the occa- 
ion to declare himſelf, when his diſcretion could : as line be 
called 3 in . as his fortitude. Is 


— 
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and good faith were to be defeated, and every human and divine 


ill-fated abilities, and admit him to his moſt ſecret deliberations ; - 


the book itſelf, he ſo much extolled, though never ſent ' me. 


Principe. 


General in Spirituals. But a detail of this ſubject belongs to another 


. fant in the writings of the Fathers, and particularly in the holy 
| Scriptures, of which the commentaries he has left are an abun- 
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Nee 


reſolved to withdraw from it. The Court was become 2 Soene 
of intrigne, to which his breaſt was a ſtranger. He was à con- 
ſtant witneſßs to the wanderings of a Prince, to whom he had 
the higheſt obligations, and whom he loved with all the fincerity 
of a loyal and thankful heart. Nor would his integrity and gra- 


titude allow him to intereſt himſelf leſs in the caſe and honour 


of the Queen, who was now treated with coldneſs and diſregard. 
However, that this retreat might not give offence, or draw on 
him his Prince's diſpleaſure, he alledged a deſire of proſecuting 
his Studies where he would meet with fewer avocations; and 
obtained his Majeſty's conſent to go to the Carthufians at Shene, 
where he had paſſed ſeveral years of his youth, and where there 
was a very handſome houſe, and every thing fitted to = Pur. 
poſe within the incloſure of that Monaſtery. | 

Tars building was raiſed by Doctor Jobn Colet; ry name too 
reſpectable to be ſlightly paſſed over on this occafion. He was 
ſon to Sir Henry Colet, Lord Mayor of London, and was firſt fent 
to Oxford, and from thence to the Univerſity of Paris, and 


luaſtly, for the ſtudy of the Canon Law, to Padua. He had made 


Tully familiar to him from his childhood, and was very conver- 


dant proof. On returning to his Country he explained Saint 
Paul's epiſtles at Oxford, to the univerſal ſatisfaction of his Au- 


dience, and chiefly of Eraſmus, who was then at the Univerſity, 
and conſtantly attended his lectures. Being, afterwards, ap- 
pointed Preacher to the Court, he continued his lectures in St. 


Paul's church with equal applauſe; and, amongſt other excel- 
lencies, is ſaid to have had the advantage of a graceful perſon 
and elocution above any perſon of his age. Henry VII. had 
neee and he em- 

| _ ployed 
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ployed the income of this and his other benefices in 
1 Os APs ae has Au 
laty for. a Chaplain, Maſter, and Uſher, He died in the year 
15194 being only fifty three years old, and his body was found 
in a leaden Coffin in the wall of that Church in 1680. Eraſmus 
always ſpeaks of him as one of the moſt polite geniuſes, able 
Divines, and beſt men in England; and that he had, for thirty 
yeats, lamented no death ſo much as his. In a letter to the 
| Biſhop of ; Hereford, having given, at that Prelate's requeſt, a 
ſhort ſketch of his friend's life, he has the following paſſage 


concerning the houſe which ReG1NnALD choſe for his retirement, - 
Several perſons, . ſays he, wondered he ſhould build fo ſtately 


a fabric within the incloſure of the Carthufans, which is not far 
from Richmend Palace. His anſwer was, that he deſigned it as 


2x2 a retreat for his old age, when either broken with years, or unfit 


for bufineſs, he ſhould be under a neceſſity to withdraw from 
the eyes of the public: and that it was his deſire to enjoy there 


the fociety of two or three choſen friends, amongſt whom he 


be uſed to place me: neee 
taking effect. 

Tux Writers of RecinaiD's life have given us no parti- 
culars of the two years he paſſed here; nor are there any 
letters or other pieces to throw any light on the ſubject. We 
are informed, in general, that this ſolitude anſwered the two 
purpoſes for which he had made choice of it; to perfect himſelf 
in literature, and not be a Spectator nn. which he 
e e but condemn. 


47. 


— 


He had not been long at Shene when the Court ah the whole 1528 


Kingdom were thrown into « ſtrange conſternation at the break- 


f Multi mirabantur quod magnificas frndlus cogeretur ie fiibmovere ib homi- 
des extruxerit intra pomæria Monaſ- nem eonſortio. Illic erat animus philoſo- 
terii Carthuften/ruon, 1 phari eum duobus aut tribus amiculis ex- 
eſt A regia quæ dicitur Richmonda : Aie - imiis, inter quos me ſolitus eſt numerare; 
bat, ſe parare ſedem illam ſuæ ſenectuti, 
cum + impar _— aut motbo 


ing 
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ing out of the ſweating fickneſs, the fatal conſequences of which 
have been recorded by our Hiſtorians. This peſtilential Ephemera 
was a fever of one day, and the patient died or recovered within 
twenty-four hours after he was ſeized. It firſt appeared in Henry 
the ſeventh's army at their landing from France at Milford- 
Haven, in the year 1483, and afflicted England fix ſeveral times 
within the ſpace of 68 years. On the third return, in 1517, it 
was ſo violent that it uſually killed in three hours time, and in 
ſome towns it ſwept away half the inhabitants. In the year 


1551, which was its laſt appearance, it began in Shrewſbury, 


' where, in a few days, it deſtroyed near a thouſand perſons, and 


from thence ſpread itſelf over all England. It conftantly began 
with the warm weather, and ceaſed at the approach of winter. 


Alfter the firſt viſit, it diſappeared during the ſpace of two years 


only; one and twenty, after the Goa eleven, after the third 
and fourth; and then was three and twenty years before it broke 
out again, and has never been heard of fince either in our own mn 
or any other country. There was ſomething ſo peculiar in the 
infection, that the Engliſh alone were liable to it. Foreigners 
who were amongſt us, and even the Scotch, who'inhabit the 
ſame Iſland, were exempt : and it attacked the Engliſh in other 
Countries, whilſt it ſpared the Natives. Doctor Cajus, our 
learned Countryman, who was a ſtudent at Padua + oh 
time I am ſpeaking of, has given us his conjectures concerning 
the cauſe of this particularity®, His obſervation, however, that 
Foreigners who were then in England, were not. RA with it 
admitted of * exceptions. 


BELLAy, Biſhop of Bayonne, the Freack Embaſſador at "IM 


Engliſh Court, was one of them, and ſent the following account 


to Anne of Montmorency, high Steward to the French King's 
Houſehold. | ** One of Mrs. Anne Bullen's women, ſays he, was 
taken ill of the ſweating fickneſs, on Tueſday laſt : on this the 


* Cojus, de Ephemert Britannick. — cod of improving Medical Knowledge, 
Daftor Hilary's * page 593. | ES 
8 


/ 
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King removed to a ſeat twelve miles diſtant from Landi; and 
the Lady, as I am told, was ſent to her Father's in Kent—As 
yet, his paſſion for her is not abated : I cannot ſay what effects 
abſence and the diſſiculties he meets with from Rome, may pro- 
duce. This diſtemper began to appear four days ago, and af- 
fords the eaſieſt kind of death imaginable: the help even of 
Phyſicians is not neceſſary. A light head ache, and ſickneſs at 
ſtomach is followed by fweating,' and if the patient is kept too 
warm, or not warm enough, he dies in four, and, ſometimes, 
in two. or three hours, without further trouble. About two 
thouſand have already been taken with it. Yeſterday, as I was 
going to ſign the ſuſpenſion of arms, I beheld an incredible num- 
ber of people leave the ſtreets and the ſhops, and make all the 
haſte they could to their houſes, to ſweat, as ſoon as they found 
themſelves ill. The Prieſts have their hands as full as the Phy- 
ſicians, and are not numerous enough to bury the dead. The 
like diſcaſe raged here twelve years ago, and carried off, as I am 
informed, ten thouſand perſons in ten or twelve days; and yet 
was not ſo contagious as it now is. My Lord Legate came up Cardinal 
to keep Term, but left the town immediately, and there will who 
be neither Term nor Sittings. Every body is in the utmoſt 


Wollg, 


__ 
lor. 


conſternation. In another diſpatch he writes thus; The zoch Jus. 


Lady is ſtill at her Father's: the King continues to remove from 
one place to another, to ſhun the infection: a conſiderable num- 
ber are dead of it in three or four hours. All the Lords of the 


of it. The King keeps himſelf ſhut up alone. 'The contagion 


is as rife in the Legate's family: thoſe ho only put their hands 
out of bed, for the four and twenty hours after they are taken 


ſons who do not expoſe themſelves to the air, eſcape; and, 
whatever reports may have been ſpread, of eleven thouſand, 
who have died of the diſtemper, two thouſand only have died. 

ee. HH Towards 


ill, become ſtiff like a piece of mortar. Yet, after all, the per- 


Bedchamber, except one, have already been, or are actually ill 


22d July. 
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Towards the end of che Letter, < the King, ſays he, perceiving 


it was to no purpoſe. to change place, has at length, fixed his 


reſidence at a houſe built by my Lord Legate about twenty iniles 
from hence. I am credibly informed he has made his Will; 
and received the Sacraments of Penitence and the holy Euchariſt, 
not to be taken unawares. He has not, however, been ill, and, 
if he ſhould, which God forbid, I do not foreſee he would run 
any great riſæ. In a third Diſpatch; he ſays, t the diſcaſe 
begins to abate in Londm, and to get ground in places where it 


has not yet been felt; and, at preſent, rages in Ker. Mrs. 


Bullen and her Father have had it, but are out of danger. On 
the day that the Sweating took me, at the Archbiſhop's of Can- 
terbury, eighteen of the family died within four hours. I was 
almoſt the only perſon who: ſurvived, and am not yet quite re- 
covered. The King is retired to a greater diſtance, 'and, though 
he hopes to eſcape, he takes all precautions againſt what may 

happen: confeſſes himſelf every day; and receives the bleſſed 
Sacrament on all Feſtivals. The Queen, who is with him, does 
the ſame ; and my Lord Legate, at his reſidence. The Lawyers 


have lately had full employment; I believe a hundred thouſand 
Wills have been made; for thoſe who die of this diſtemper, 


Ioſe their ſenſes when it begins to come to a head. I have ſent 
his Majeſty's compliments of condolence, on this occaſion, to 


the King, his Brother; and 1 and doubt not 


of their being well received.” 


danger which occaſionied them; for though it checks the action, 


Bir . not-racer- lating; thab the 


it leaves the diſpoſitions: juſt as they were; this apprehenſion was 
no ſooner over, but Mrs. Anne Bullen appeared again on the 
Scene, as before: on which the Embaſſador expreſſes himſelf 
to the High Steward in theſe words; © to tell you · my mind, 


the King's affections are ſo deeply engaged, that nothing leis 


powerful thay the luind of God can refoue itn.” This miracle, 


however, 


* 
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however, was ſo far from being wrought in his favour, that 
« Mrs Bullen had an apartment adjoining to the King's, fitted 
up with the higheſt luxury, and more court paid her. than to 
the partner of his throne.” . I ſuppoſe, adds the Embaſſador, 
he has a mind to inure his people to patience, ,and prepare them 
for the ſtroke he meditates. . He continues hardened, and would 
proceed to greater extremities, was his power leſs limited.“ 
Theſe were the Preludes to an Event, which not only involved 
all His future life, whoſe. Hiſtory I write, but was permitted by 
the unſearchable counſels of Providence, to cauſe a total ſubver- 
fion of that Religion which He afterwards reſtored. 

' In the mean time, the Court of Rome, prevailed on by the 
entreaties of Y/olſey, and the indefatigable induſtry of Fax and 


Gardiner, had carried her condeſcention to Henry as far as even 


the appearances of equity would allow. He had teſtified a great 


deſire that the cauſe of the Divorce might be tried within his 


own. kingdom : this was granted ; and it was no ſooner known 
that Campegio and Molſey were appointed Judges, but the iflue 
of the Suit was, by the public voice, given in his favour, The 
former was eſteemed one of the ableſt Canoniſts and Negociators 
of thoſe times : he was perſonally known to. the King, and had 
been gratified by him, ſeveral years before, with the Biſhoprick 


of Saliſbury. And ſo many motives concurred to intereſt Wolſey, 


who was joined in the commiſſion, in hringing'it to the conclu- 
ſion the King deſired, that it is needleſs to inſtance any. 

Tur Pope, to give the King a further mark of his regard, 
had ſent a priviſional Decree, every way favourable to the Di- 


vorce, but which was to be ſeen by him and Volſey alone, and 


then committed to the flames. As to the particulars, whether 
it was any more than a draught, and whether the King ever faw 


it, is yet a ſecret, and nothing but conjectures, which amuſe - 


and deceive, can be offered on the ſubject d. 


Lord Herbert, in his Life of Hay this Bull, by which the Pope obliges 
VII, mentions a very ancient Copy of himſelf to ratify the ſentence of his Le- 
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Tur diſtruſts of Folſey, with reſpe& to his own ſafety, in- 
creaſed in proportion as this great affair ſeemed” to draw on to a 
concluſion. And now his bewildered imagination ſuggeſted an 
expedient, which haſtened the deſtruction he endeavoured to 
ſhun. He foreſaw, that however the caſe in debate turned out, 
he was a loſt man.' If it failed of ſucceſs, he would be re- 


proached with having engaged his Prince in a purſuit, and want- 


ing zeal or ability to extricate him. If the Divorce was obtained, 
he was threatened with an equal diſaſter from Her elevation, on 
whom the King had fixed his future choice. In this perplexity 


he repreſented to Henry, in a long and earneſt diſcourſe, all the # 


inconveniencies which were likely to attend the whole affair, 
and conjured him by every motive which the ſituation” of his 
own concerns, and the King's honour and eaſe could furniſh 
him with, to lay aſide any further thought of it. Henry heard 
him with paſſion and diſdain, and treated him in ſuch a manner, 
as confirmed all the miſgivings of his own mind. 

CAMPEGIo was now arrived, and had fignified to, the King, 
at a public Audience, the Pope's grateful fentiments of the good 
offices he had received from him in his late diſtreſs; and aſſured 
him, that, on all occaſions, and particularly on that which was 
under deliberation, he ſhould experience whatever a deſerving 
Son could expect from an indulgent and liberal Father. —But in 
their private conferences, he exhorted him, according to the 
inſtructions he had brought from Rome, to defiſt from the deſign 
of parting with the Queen ; and repreſented the injury he would 
do to his reputation, the misfortunes that would enſue to the 


. ſuch a donceſſion. Gardiner, in his trea- 


it. His Lordſhip owns, this Copy may 
not be authentic, and that it is probable, 
the Pope granted ſomething more. This 


is the conjecture of this Nobleman, 
which can never be verified. The ſtyle 


in which the Pope, ſoon after, wrote to 
his Legates, is utterly inconſiſtent with 


tiſe Of true Obedience, where he omits 
Ny TT OR CO NN 

authority, takes no notice of any ſuch 
grant; nor is-it mentioned by any of 


thoſe Authors who wrote in favour of 


the Divoree, in 15 30, and the two  fol- 


lowing years. 
common 
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common cauſe of Chriſtianity, the broils he muſt engage in 


with the Emperor, 2 the lender our he could expect 


from France. 

Tuovon this eee abs: no impreſſion on Henry, 
yet no favour could be ſhewn him whilft the Queen perſiſted 
to demand juſtice: and his impatience, after ſeveral uſeleſs at- 


tempts to bring her into his meaſures, not allowing him to wait 


the- ſentence of the Legates, he ſent Sir Francis Bryant, and 
Vannes to Rome, who were followed ſoon after, by the Doc- 
tors Knight and Benet, The commiſſion was as extraordinary 
as ever Agents were charged with: and mankind were informed 
from a King of England, if other examples had been wanting, 
how far the wildneſs of looſe deſire can tranſport a perſon, who 
thinks he may attempt whatever he imagines he can compaſs. 
Their inſtructions were to aſk the Pope, as of their own motion, 
to permit the King to marry again, in caſe the Queen entered 
on a Monaſtic life ; and to legitimate the offspring of both beds. 


If that was refuſed, then to deſire him, to approve the King's 


taking on him a religious profeſſion in order to induce the Queen 
to do the ſame; and when they had both made their vows, to 


diſpenſe with Henry, and enable him to marry again. If this 


propoſal was rejected, they were to make another; and petition 
that - the King might have two Wives, of which there were 
ſeveral precedents under the Levitical law; and that the chil- 
dren of each might be deemed lawfully begotten.—If the Pope 
diſapproved of theſe overtutes, they were inſtructed to mingle 
threats with their petitions; and inſinuate, that his own election 


to the Papacy might be called in queſtion, and the r 5 


hitherto acknowledged in his See, diſowned. 


Tux Pope replied with no leſs temper than prudence, that 
it would but ill become the King of England to riſe up againſt 


that authority which he had ſupported by his own writings ; 


| at: if the Nation withdrew herſelf from the obedience of the 


Church; 
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Chureh; if ſhe cauſed a Schiſm, or fell into Hereſy, the King 
would be accountable, not he. That he had nothing to reproach ' 
himſelf with on that head, and having, hitherto, followed what 
duty preſcribed, he would continue to do fſo.”— He wrote to 
Campegio, ſoon after, © that though his good will for the King 
was very ſincere, yet he would not betray his conſcience, or vio- 
late the laws of juſtice : that all the demands of this Prince were 
ſo unreaſonable, that he could grant none of them without giving 
the higheſt offence to the whole Chriſtian World, and that the 
Emperor and King of Hungary inſiſted on the cauſe being tried 
at Rome, and that he found it difficalt to deny ſo reaſonable 
a requ 

Wullsr theſe things paſſed at Rome, every thing in England 
ſeemed in readineſs for the deciſion of the Cauſe. After ſeveral 
hearings, a Patent paſſed the Great Seal on the laſt of May, by 
which the King and Queen were ſummoned to appear before 

1529 the Legates, on the eighteenth of the following Month. In this 
interval the Council for the King had alledged, at different fit- 
tings of the Court, every argument which ſubtlety could ſuggeſt, 
to prove the forgery of the Original of the Diſpenſation which 
the Queen had procured from Spain, and which was more ample 
than that on which the Legates would have tried the Cauſe, 
The Managers for the Queen had not only replied to the objec- 
tions, but had proved the piece to be genuine with ſuch evidence, 

and from ſo many circumſtances, that the Judges, notwithſtand- 
ing their willingneſs to pleaſe the King, did not think proper to 
give Sentence againſt it. They had recourſe, therefore, to ano- 

\ the expedient, which was to write privately to the Pope, that 

| the affair might be decided at Rome, as the eminence of that 
Tribunal was beſt ſuited to its difficulty and importance. 

In the 'mean while the proceedings of the court went on in 
their uſual courſe, and on the day appointed for the King's and 
Queen's appearance, the King's Council preſented the letters of 

Attorney, 
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Attorney, by which they were empowered to act in his name, 
But the Queen tho' ſhe had named her Council, appeared in 
perſon, and having declared ſhe could not acknowledge the Le- 
gates for her Judges, ſhe required her proteſt ſhould be regiſtered: 
on which the Legates roſe and adjourned the Court, 

AT the following ſitting, the King and Queen appeared both in 
perſon, and the King having anſwered to the citation, the Queen 
came from her ſeat, and caſting herſelf at his feet, © beſought 
him to have pity on her and to do her juſtice : that ſhe was a 
helpleſs woman, and a ſtranger, born out of his dominions, with- 
out friends or adviſers : that ſhe was ignorant in what ſhe had 
offended him, and cauſed him to put her away. She called the 
ſupreme Being to witneſs, ſhe had ever been a faithful and hum- 
ble wife, always conforming herſelf to his will and ' pleaſure, 
without gainſaying, or ſo much as ſhowing a diſcontented coun- 


tenance : ſhe had loved thoſe who loved him, whatever their diſ- | 


poſitions were in her regard; ſhe had borne him children, and 
been his wife twenty years. That ſhe was a Virgin, when he 
took her to the marriage-bed, ſhe appealed to God and his own 
conſcience ; and if the fact was otherwiſe, ſhe was content to be put 
from him with ſhame. The Kings, their Fathers, ſhe faid, were 
eſteemed very wiſe Princes, and could not be fo overſeen in this 
match ; and how came men to be now more learned and know- 
ing than they had been in their days? That it muſt ſeem ſtrange 
to her to have her marriage called in queſtion after ſo many 
years, and ſuch artifice uſed againſt one whoſe intentions had 
always been uprignt. Alas, Sir, ſaid the, I am wronged, and 
have no Council to ſpeak for me but ſuch as are your ſubjects ; I 
humbly beſeech you to ſtay theſe proceedings till I have advice 
from Spain. If not, your Grace's pleaſure be done.” Having 
ſaid this, and made a low obeiſance, ſhe went out of the Court, 
and tho called upon, refuſed to return, 


Tur 
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Taz King ſeemed almoſt as much affected by her ſpeech as 
any of thoſe who were preſent, and declared © he had no reaſon 
to complain of her: that her virtue could not be ſufficiently com- 
mended ; and that he would be content to live on with her, if 
his conſcience allowed him fo to do.” But notwithſtanding this 
declaration in her favour, his proceedings againſt her were not 
leſs iniquitous. Her actions were pryed into and conſtrued with 
malignity ; and a long and lying memorial of her miſdemeanors 
was drawn up by the Council, which concluded by humbly in- 
treating his Majeſty to have no further Intercourſe with her, and 
to forbid the Princeſs her daughter to fee her. It may be pre- 
ſumed that Princes and their Miniſters can ſtand in need of no- 
thing more to deter them from actions ſo unworthy their high 
ſtation, than their own feelings with reſpe& to thoſe who have 
been guilty of them, and the aſſurance that impartial poſterity 
will judge them with the ſame rigour. 

Wurst theſe meaſures were taking to intimidate the Queen, 
the Legates employed entreaties and remonſtrances to gain her. 
On one of theſe viſits, being at work with her Women, < ſhe 
thanked them for their good will, and faid ſhe would give them 
a hearing, tho ſhe imagined they came on a buſineſs, which 
required much deliberation. and a brain ſtronger than hers. You 
ſee, ſays ſhe, my employment (and ſhowed them a Skain of 
thread about her neck) in this I ſpend my time with my maids, 
who, indeed, are none of the ableſt counſellors; yet I have no 
other in England; and Spain, where there are, on whom I could 


of what ſhe had ſaid in Court, and added, that thoſe facts were 
ſufficient Vouchers of the lawfulneſs of her marriage, and her 
own uprightneſs, if any any thing could be fo againſt the 
blaſt of malice. Then addreſſing her ſelf to Volſey, I can 
impute, ſaid ſhe, my-misfortunes to none but you, my Lord of 
York. 1 now ſuffer becauſe I could not away with your pride, 

your 
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your riot, whoredom and oppreſſions. For pirt of your d 
I am beholden to my Nephew, the Emperor; whom, becauſe, 
he would not fatisfy your inſatiable ambition in advancing you 
to the Papacy, you have, ever fince; ſought to deſpite. You 
threatened to be revenged on him and his Friends, and you have 
performed your promiſe. You have been the only incendiary 
and plotter of all the miſchief and wars againſt him theſe late 
years: and, at preſent, you wreck your vengeance on me for 
being his Aunt. God, only knows, my Lord Cardinal, how 
much I ſuffer, he will be your Judge and mine. Volſſey 
being about to reply, ſhe would not hear him; and though ſhe 
behayed to Campegio with great civility, yet ſhe declared ſhe 
acknowledged neither of them for her Judges; perſiſted in her 
appeal ; r PER ofoen; Capt, ths cppanrnd 
no more in the Court. 

Tux fittings ſtill continuing, the Witneſſes, who were about 
ſeven and twenty, were examined. They had been garbled 
chiefly out of the Kinſmen gr Creatures of the King and Mrs. 
Anne Bullen. The Facts, to which they depoſed, were the age 
of Prince Arthur and the Lady Catharine, at their marriage; the 
conſummation of the marriage; and Henry's proteſt, in his Fa- 
ther's life time, againſt his affiarice with the Queen. The depo- 
fitions being heard, the nullity of the papal diſpenſation was 


infiſted on ; but the Legates not judging the proofs ſufficient, 


came to no reſolution. At the laſt hearing, when the Court 
was thronged, and every one big with expectation of the ſen- 
tence, to which they were perſuaded the Judges would now 
proceed, Campegio, who all along had acted as Chief in the 
whole commiſſion, prorogued the Court to the month of Octaber. 
The reaſons he aſſigned for ſo doing, were the Queen's refuſal to 
have the cauſe tried in England, and to acknowledge the Legates 
for her Judges : the neceſſary, time. required to reviſe the depo- 
ſitions: n 
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which he was obliged to conform: and he SfHrined, on His tha 
racter, what he (aid to be true. Son Aſter This dectarstien, che 
Pope notified to che Logates, that he had ordered the catiſe do be 
tried at Nome, and eſted the King and Queen to appear there; 
on Which inforatien the Legantine Court was 22 and 
3 ſet out for Taly. 

RrerxATD Pole had been no Elhetwie concerned in theſe 
tranſactions than His regard for tie King, And che comtnbn cauſe 
of Ris Country's welfare engagell his difapprobition of them. 
The reaſons already mentioned exempted him from any neceffity 
of appearing in them; and a diſtant habitation from the Court, 
Which the forefight of thefe broils had cauſed "Him to make 


ehdice 6f, together with a temper which fought retirement, when 
duty did not call him forth to action, had, from any thing that 


appears, kept him, hitherto, clear of an Affair, with Which the 


Public was now eritircly taken up. 'He had paſſed two years at 
Shene, in as great tranquility as the Criſis would admit, and had 
employed them to thoſe Purpoſes, Wich might enable him to 
ſerve his country with ſucteſs. Being ſenſible, however, that he 
ſhould be no longer indutged in this neutral Nate, than the 
King's capricicummeſs, or Us ſuggeſtion of a favourite did not 
find ſome pretext to make him a party in what was now become 
a general debate, he thought 'of withdrawing himſelf at a greater 
diſtance from Proceedings, the conſequences of which he might 
ſhun, though he 'eould not prevent. As the Courts of England 
and France were now in the ſtricteſt amity, the Jealous temper 
of his Prince was likely to take leſs umbrage at his going, for 
a time, to that Kingdom, than to any other. He entered on 
this meaſure with ſuch cireumſpection, as not to incur any abate- 
ment of the King's good will, and having fignified an inclina- 
tion to viſit the Vniyerlity of Paris, which he had not yet ſeen, 
Henry, though, at firſt, he ſhewed an unwillingneſt, yet, after- 


| Wards, | he granted his requeſt with a good gtace, and continued 


the 


or AEGEFNALD fel 
the former marks of his bounty, which, he had conſerced of 
him during his tay at Padua. 


39 


Tux French Embaſſador, Bellas, notified RaGinarp's jous- 4 4th Oe. 


ney eo. his Court in the moſt. hoyourable terms, and informed 
the Count of Montmorency, the high Steward, © that, this young 
Nobleman was nearly related to the King, and one of the moſt 
learned perſonages of the age: that, his view was to fre Fragt, 
and continue his ſtudies: chat, Herry had ordered hing 19 pay 
his to the King; and that his Family, who were per- 
ſons gest merit and the firſt quality, defired he might be 
particularly recommended to him.” The manner in which he 
mentions the Officers of REG Hp's houſehold, N chat lr 
lived not with dignity only, but ſplendour. - _ 

Tux Divorce being pom before that Tribunal, to which all 
cauſes of ſuch importance were wont to be referred, nothing 
more was to be done, but to wait the deciſion. The King, 
however, foreſecing the little proſpe& of ſucceſs, gave a freſh 
inſtance of that infincerity, with which he bad all along a&ed. 
He imagined a influence might purchace of the Schax 
what it had failed af at the Court of Rome; and ſent bis Agents 


to have the opinion of the moſt celebrated Univerſities, wy is, 


8 buy their votes. In his own dominions, his inclipations were 
ſupported by rewards and hopes of preferment; by the known 
1 5 of his humour, and a kind of deſpotiſm, of which, like 
an Eaſtern Monarch, he had nqw poſſeſſed himſelf: and, in fo- 
reign Countries, by large ſurns, which were employed to revgil 
on thoſe who preferred lucre to honour and conſcience. Several 
of this venal proſtitution ave been tranſmitted down 
in fo ſhameful and ridiculous a as to raife both indignation 
and laughter. Nor was the queſtion to be ſubmitted to the exa- 


mination of Catholic Divines only: the Proteſtant Doctors of 


Germany were likewiſe to be confillted; and it muft be acknow- 
lodged, to their honour, 1 fot Wen political reaſons might 


have 
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have biaſſed them towards a compliance to the King of England 
and his Miſtreſs, who was ſuſpected to be a Lutheran, yet they 
choſe to act uprightly, and give their real ſentiments, though in 
favour of a Prince, (Charles V.) who was their adyerfary*,” = 
Tuis irregularity of Henry's proceeding gave great offence to 
the judicious of thoſe times, as it not only transferred one of 
thoſe cauſes, whoſe decifion the common conſent of the Chriſtian 
world had reſerved to the See of Rome, to the wranglings and 
uncertainties of the Schools ; but becauſe it corrupted the prin- 
ciples of thoſe places, from whence both the civil and facred - 
Magiſtrate is taken, and taught them to look on genius and 
learning as Iucrative ware, and a means not to 1 eN Mankind, 
but miſlead them . 
Tur reputation of the Underdey + of Fa was very high, 
and Henry particularly deſirous it ſhould declare for the Divorce; 
and his Kinſman being there, he ſent him orders to conſult the 
Doctors, and uſe his beſt endeavours to intereſt them in his fa- 
vour. What his ſentiments were on receiving this commiſſion, 
and in what manner he executed it, we learn from an account 
of his whole conduct in this affair, which he wrote ſome years 
after, to the King, when She, on whoſe account he now moved 
heaven and earth, had finiſhed her life on a Scaffold; and he 
had broken through every reſtraint which could withſtand any 
of his appetites.— He begins with obſerving, © that the Za 
which the King's ſubjects had to theſe meaſures, was 
than that of Foreigners, as their affection to him was more ſin- 
cere; and they more grieved to have ſuch inſtances of obedience 
exacted of them, as could not be ſubmitted to but with the 
higheſt diſhonour. Amon gſt theſe, fays he, I. may very well 
rank myſelf, and call God to witneſs, I never received fo ſenſible 
 fleoks 0 Hom $0 Gn, cormiſhan- ſent me when I was 
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at Paris; efpcially as I had retired:thither that I might have no 
ſhare in deliberations which were carrying on againſt the King's 
and by his authority.” He ſays, he had vainly hoped, that 
the decency which the king owed himſelf, would not have ſuf- 
fered him to. allow ſtrangers to meddle in a concern which ought 
never to have come to their cognizance.— That, as ſoon as the 
account of want of experience, and begged thiat ſome perſon, 
more converſant in the queſtion, might be entruſted witR it. 
That, the King immediately complicd with his deſire; and, if he 


had not, there was no kind of death which he would not have 


been more welcome to him than ſuch an employment. That, 
he never took it on himſelf, though, for a time, he ſuffered the 
proceedings to go on in his name, as there was another joined 
in the commiſſion, who did all the buſineſs, of which he had 
declared he had not a competent knowledge. That, he might 


the caſe,” but becauſe che clearer' inſight he had ef is, the lef 
he knew, how to act as he was defined. of. Bina IO cgi 

_ Hz then goes on to ſhew, © kiow-incxcubible the Kingitvas 
in pretending: that a diſpenſation to marry his Brother's Widow 
[was invalid, at the fame time that he was faing for one, which 
would: enable him to marry-a perſon,” -whoſe Siſter he had cor- 
rupted, provided the nullity of his former marriage could be 
proved“ This he advances in a treatiſe inſcribed to the King, 


and: delivered to him on the part of the noble Author, by 


one of his Gentlemen. le aſſeits it as a known truth; and, 
indeed, had ſuch an imputation been flander, or even of doubt- 
ful report, it would -have been utterly unworthy 2 and inconſiſtent 


with his character who..cclates it; and muſt have raiſed. the 


clamour not only of the Engliſh; but f all foreigners!" 


him.” It ought, at the fache time; to be remarked, that as he 


gives 


with truth plead this excuſe ; not, indeed, from any ignorante f 
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gives not the leaſt infinuation of any lacſeneſ of | dehawonr in 
Arne Bullen, before Hewry's paſſion for her, ar c 4 criminal 
commerce between her Mother and the King, of which: the bas 
been aid to be the uit theſe reports-dre to be looked on as 
deſtitute of foundation. Had the facts bten real, they would 
been overloaked in a work, whore every aggravation,: vchieh re- 
gards this article is fet forth in all its iniquity, and heightenel 
with all the colouring that indignation and elaquonce can give. 
All lie ſays of her amounts to a farcafm, '& that ſhe muſt needs 
be chaſte, as ſhe choſe to be the King's Wife, rather than his 
Miſtrefs; but that ſhe might have learnt, how foon. he was 

fated with thaſe who had belonged to him in the latter quality; 
and, if other pee eee of her own Siſler 
was enougnn . og n eg tie 
Ix andthe fire aß dhe dune woch kevingeetadinlorh wich 
him for admitting. her into the palace, and to. ſtill more intimate 
yet undecided ; he upbraids him with ant of the common fedt- 
ings of humanity, in depriving bis Daughter of ber right to ſuc- 
ceſſion; and calls up the: Ghoſt of Henry VII. his Father, to 
"contemplate with horror this unnatural behavicur in his Son: 
eſpecially as chat Prince, in onder to ſeenre this ſucteſſiam, bad 
put to death a moſt innocent young man, the Earl af War wick, 
_ ReGinary Poze's Uncle, and Nephew: to EpwanD the fourth. 
< O, ſays he; could he but return to life, and ſen me, ho am 
deſcended. of the ſatme family; from which he-feared . a corpe- 


titor, deen e rem; eee | 
overthraw'þ.> © . | 


'* Concubina epity tas feri pale ee eren keen 
muier nolebat; wor volebat: . tas pag hr. 


erat opiner, , mil alis n re, 
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In his light, tid be conticder the Dbwes, Ach was den 
the (heme ef all Bure. He! teceived the perſon, who came 
over to act in oonjunRion with thim, and who was one of the 
Council, wich great -courteſy, lodged him in his on houſe, 
and cxcufing himſelf, as has bean daid, from acting in the affair 
be was'come on, he. left the hole management of it to him. 
A year paſſed in this manner, when he had intelligence from 
his family, that his return to, Zxyg/and was neceſſary, in order to 
remove-all ſuſpieion of his diſlike to a defiga, on which the King 
was now wholly bent, which his declining to interfere in it 
might oecaſion. He acquieſced in their advice, and being · oome OZ. 1530 
ena, een, the mme : 
houſe at S, d bis 

e e de Caen! 4 or a= eee 
become an object of compaſſion even to envyy and jealouſy, if 
theſe paſſions were capable of relenting. During the laſt year 
of it, he had experienced an ebb of fortune, which, at nn, 
eee ere dee cr agg rc 
vourites had ever been reduced to. And ambition, which makes 
her Votaries not leſs ſervile and e chan prond and ar- 
rdgant; ſhewed him as mean · in his. diſgrace, us he had been inſo- + 
lent in proſperity. The Great Seal, and all other Poſts of 
honour and profit being taken from rhim, and all his effects 
ſeized, the moſt powerful and opulent ſubject in Eurape muſt 
have periſhed through want, had not a few well: diſpoſed per- 
ſons, hen intereſt had called off all her mercenary train, re- 
heved him. The King, at different intervals of his Miniſter's 
daigrace, .had-ſhewn him ſome Faint: gleams af returning favour : 
but they were always fucceeded by greater hardſhips, and He 
and che Nullen party ſeemed reſolved that this Victim of their 
ſeveral reſentments ſhould bleed at every, pore, and aganize nat 
only in expiring, but at every ſymptom which brought on his 


diſſelution. Overcome, at laſt, by ill treatment, and the appre- 


he ſhould not have been forſaken in his grey heirs: but that his 
diſgraces were juſt, for having made greater account of the King's 


| ſhould rather learn from the 8 of others, than teach | 
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henfions of worſe, he died en the road from Camood- Caſli, a 
a Seat belonging to the Biſhop of York, whither the Eatl of Nor- 
tbumber land was ſent; to bring him up to London, His faithful 
Domeſtic, Cavendiſb, has given an account of the penitential 
ſentiments in which he paſſed the laſt months of a long and 
worldly life; and of that memorable ſaying; „ that if he had 
ſerved his Maker with the ſame fidelity as he had his Prince, 


favour, than of the duty he owed his God:“ A moral which we 


—* 


by our on. 

Tux See of York being vacated by the 2 of che Cardinal, 
gave REGINALD an opportunity of diſplaying a greatneſs of ſoul, 
more remarkable even than the arrogance of him who lately 
poſſeſſed it. It had been repreſented to the King, that, notwith- 
ſtanding his Kinſman's youth, the character he had for learning, 
prudence, and integrity was fiich, that the chief of the Nobility 
would be greatly ſwayed either for or againſt the Divorce, as he 
ſhould declare himſelf. On this, Henry engaged ſome of his Rela- 
tions, and other Perſonis of che Court to perſuade him to a compli 
ance; and, at the ſame time, propoſed a reward which he judged 
adequate to the ſervice. His Brothers were the moſt importunate 
with him to give this ſatisfaction to his Prince, who had bither- 


1217131 3 910109 £ = 13 "211034 «1 a8 3; 


to been at the Whole charge of his education; a diſtinction with 


which he had favdired'no other of the Nobles : and had, likewiſe 
beſtowed on him ſo many inſtances of royal bounty: and they 
repreſented to him, that his ſilence would involve himſelf and 
them in inevitable ruin. The Duke of Norfolk, a few days after 
Cardinal Wo) 9078 death, was ſent by the King to let him know, 
that he had a long time intended to raiſe him to an emi- 
nent dignity" in the Church, and, at preſent, an opportunity 
offered itſelf, by the vacancy of the See of York, to which he 


deſigned 
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deſigned to promote him, and had no other objection than the 
uncertainty of his diſpoſitions with reſpect to the Divorce; as he 
1 b mh, mani de that high tation who would 
oppoſe it. RxGinary anſwered, he could not ſufficicntly' ac- 
knowledge the King's goodneſs, and ſhould think ' himſelf: ho- 
noured enough, in whatever condition,” provided he wes GOGH 
to promote his Prince's real intereſts ; but, that proſpect loſt, no 
advancement, however conſpicuous, could be agreeable to hirn: 
and as he did not well ſee, how he could abet the Divorce, and, 
at the fame time, act a becoming part with reſpect to his duty 
to the King, mn nn emen 
favour, than accept of it on ſuch terms. en | 
Tux Duke teſtified great diſpleaſure at this diſcourſe, and 
having ſpoke much in defence of the Divorce, he ſaid, he would 
lay aſide the character of a Meſſenger ſent by the King, and talk 
to him as a Friend. He then reaſoned on the preſent ſtate of 
his affairs; and on the inconveniencies to which he expoſed 


himſelf by refuſing the King's liberality, and giving his negative” 


to a cauſe which had many Defenders, and, as yet, had received 
no legal condemnation. That though he might think it a point. 
of duty not to give his aſſent, yet it did but ill agree with the 
reſpect and good will he bore his Benefactor, to prejudice his 
ſait by this proceeding : that he might return a more moderate 
anſwer, and fatisfy at once both the King and his own conſcience. 
He, therefore, adviſed him neither to difſemble his doubts concern- 
ing what was required of him, nor refuſe the offer of the Sce of 
York; but, as his compliance was the condition on which it 
was to be conferred, to defire ſome time to deliberate and reſolve 
on the whole affair. The Duke added, he made ho doubt but 
the requeſt would be granted, and undertook himſelf to obtain 
it. ReGinaLD approved of the advice, e him $4 200 
«Dorn. ee eee lara: aan 
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Tnosx who intereſted- themſelves in his preferment were no 
ſooner acquainted with: this tranſaction, but they employed every 
art to ſtagger his reſolution; and as they knew how little he was 
affected by thoſe arguments, which. to others appear irreſiſtible, 
they applied ſuch as were more nearly allied to his own diſpo- 
ſitions. They urged; he was not to conſider how he could ſerve 
the King in an affair, which whether juſtifiable or not, was 
already determined; but the proſpe&t he had of being uſeful to 
his Majeſty and the whole nation, on ſo many other occaſions: 
that, if he really felt the zeal he profeſſed for his Sovereign, he 


would comply with him in this fingle inſtance, in which, it 


Whitehall. 


there was any thing wrong, his credit and favour would, after- 
wards, afford him an opportunity to rectify; and though the 
courſe he ſteered was oblique, it would equally bring him into 
the Port — The King, likewiſe, during this interval, pleaſed with 
the hopes of gaining a Proſilite of ſuch importance, was more 
than uſually gracious to him, and ſhewed, by his whole beha- 
viour, how much he deſired his Kinſman's approbation. 

Tnouon the inſtances of his Friends had not their full effect, 


yet the aſſaults were ſo frequent, that he yielded, at length, to 


their importunity, and when the term prefixed for declaring 
himſelf, was elapſed, told his Brother, Lord Montague, and Dr. 
Fax, who came to him on the King's part, that he would ſatisfy 
him. This aſſurance was fo agreeable to Henry, that being i in- 
formed of his coming, he went to meet him in a private Gallery 


of York Palace, that he might have the pleaſure of receiving it. 


from his own mouth. But he had ſcarcely began to; ſpeak, 


when. his tongue faultered, his memory failed him, and he found. 
himſelf unable either to utter, or call to mind any thing he. 
came prepared to ſay. He attributes this unexpected change; 
to the influence of the King's preſence, and. ſays, that as ſoon as 
he faw him coming towards him, he was ſeized with ſo lively 
an apprehenſion of all the diſgrace and evils, which would attend 

the 
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the Divorce, that he could, in no wiſe, prevail on himſelf · to 
countenance ſo pernicious and fatal a meaſure, and betray one, 
hom of all men he moſt loved and valued. Having recollected 
himſelf, he entered on a diſcourſe entirely different from what 
he had thought on before, and expoſed to the King, with a 
moſt ingenuous freedom, the gut and conſequences of the ſtep 
he meditated. Henry heard him with all the emotions of rage 
and diſappointment, often putting his hand to the dagger, which 
hung at his belt, and hindered by nothing, but the modeſt intre- 
pidity-of the ſpeaker, from /imbruing it in his blood. But as he 
was about to ſoften the liberty he had taken, though ſo hecom- 
ing his lügh rank, his perſonal integrity, and the ancient ſpirit 
of the Country, - which gave him birth, the King bore with him 
no longer, and having teſtified his reſentment both by looks and 
geſtures, and (hinting the door with violence / againſt him, he 
left REGINALD in tears, and retited abruptly into the next ap- 
partment, where he remained, fame, time alone. He atteſts 
theſe partioulars in ſo ſolemn a manner, chat no reaſonable, per: 
ſon can call them, ia queſtion, and yet fays, he does not deſire 
to be creditect unleſs the whole tenour of his life bore witn 
to his vetacity i. -Ie obſerves, on this occaſion, that he 
given his Prince a pledge of loyalty and affection, of all others 
the leaſt equivocal, in reſigning all hopes of advancement in his 
Country, and refuſing one of the | higheſt . poſts, rather than 
aſſent to hat ras agaiaſt his Hoogur and intereſt, —— Ab the 


| * Biſhop Burnet treats this conference 1 Teftor tribunal Dei, apud quem, 
between the King and RD Pol x, f fala dico, rum me sterne pans 
and what happened at it, as a roman- e Epiſt. Pali ad Parliamentum. 
tic adventure, invented by Sanders to ſet 

off his Hero, and mentioned by no co- | Sed neque de hoe, 7 
temporary Writer.” It is, however, re- 
lated by bath the Authors of his Life, | 4 
who were his Secretaries, and by him». _ 
ſelf, in his Letters to Edward VI. and 5 

to the Parliament. . 759 N 
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fame time he. ackriowledges, the inſufficiency of the King's 
reaſons for the Divorce, that the wickedneſs of his purpoſes 
ought to have witheld- him from paying any deference to the 
remonſtrances of his friends and family; and that he had greatly 
erred, in vainly pretending, in contradiction to his own better 
eee ge, to Wen ſuch ORDER meaſures with a diſ- 

r aiadbocegceba bor codons the 
Public, and the ſurpriſe and diſappointment it cauſed to his 
Friends was anſwerable to the expectations they had conceived 
from a contrary behaviour. As to himſelf, though he was con- 
ſcious of having a&ed that part which alone became him, yet 
he felt the uneaſineſs of his Prince's diſpleaſure 3 and having deli- 
berated on a proper method to remove it, he thought it moſt 
adviſeable to ſend him his reaſons in writing, with an aſſurance, 
which he knew would be acceptable, that the purport of the 
letter had been communicated to nobody. The Duke of Norfolk 
had ſome intimation of this letter, and ſuſpecting what was fact, 
that he had juſtified his late behaviour, was highly offended. 
He complained to Lord Montague, that his Brother, not con- 
tent with having infulted his Sovereign to his face, had now 
added the outrage of doing it by writing. Lord Montague re- 
ported this to REGINALD, who replied, that he had wrote, in- 
deed,” but in a ſtrain ſo very different from what the Duke ima- - 
gined, that he was perſuaded, if the King vouchſafed to read 


the letter, he would be appeaſed ; and that his Brother might 
ſatisfy himſelf in this point, by only reporting to his Majeſty the 


particulars of the Diſcourſe which then paſſed between them. He 
accordingly waited on the King, who, having heard the meſſage 
he came on, ſtopped, ſome time, in a thoughtful poſtture (for 
he was walking) and then taking two or three ſteps, your 
Brother, ſays he, has rightly gueſſed my diſpoſitions, and has gi- 
ven me ſuch good reaſons for behaving as he did, and with ſuch 

IM 8 
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a ſignification of duty and affeQion, that I am under a neceſſity 
of taking all he wrote, in good part; and could he but gain on 
mii eee e e een From e no one 
would be dearer to me.“ 57 in 1 Air 
. ANOTHER of thoſe events, of which 15 times were & Kult. 
ful, gave REGINALD a freſh' opportunity of teſtifying his ſtead- 
dineſs, tho at the riſk of forfeiting the remains of his'Sovereign's 
favour, which his perſiſting to diſapprove the Divorce had already 
greatly abated. The King, on Wolſey's diſgrace, had ſeized on 
his wealth, which' was very great, and cauſed him to be declared 
liable to the penalties incurred, in certain caſes, by appealing to 
the See of Rome, or by the exerciſe of any power or authority de- 
legated from her. Molſc had in vain pleaded: the King's permiſ- 
ſion, and that the grant had paſſed the great Seal. The Clergy 
and the Commons having had recourſe to the Legate's Court, 
were likewiſe ſubjected to the ſame Statutes: and thus, the far 
greater part of the Chattels and Lands of England, by whatever 
tenure held, became forfeited to the crown. It was ta.no pur- 
poſe to alledge, beſides the Letters patent, that Voſcys power 
could not ſafely have been oppoſed : the King inſiſted on what 
the Law, interpreted to his own purpoſes, was made to decree; 
and could he have given his Subjects what Caligula wiſhed to 
the Romans, but one Neck, * . have * to ſtrike 
it off at a blow. ' . 
Azour the ſame time, fveral new 1 concerning 4 Clergy 
were made, and old ones inforced. They were, in general, both 
- reaſonable and ſalutary, but ſo timed, and paſſed in fach a man- 
ner, as too plainly ſhewed a ſpleen to their perſons, rather than 
a zeal for the reformation of their manners. Some warm de- 
bates had happened in both houſes on theſe proceedings, and 
ſome of the Members had let fall expreſſions whieh beſpoke a 
tendency to the opinions which were afterwards introduced. 
Fifber, Biſhop of Rocheſter, replied to theſe Innovators, and, like 
5 another 
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another Micajah, foretold' the Evils' which” then 'wmpended, and 
were, ſoon after, to involve himſelf and ſo many others.” "His 
diſcourſe Aiſpleaſed thoſe who thought hemſelves cenſured by it, 
and they moved to have him ſent to the Tower; but he, with 
his uſual intrepidity, reminded them of the Bohemians, who were 
not yet recovered of a civil war of above a hundred years, which 
the like changes in religion bad canſed, and which had-fvept 
complained of him, they were \ obliged" to put up wich it, and 
nothing more was then ſaid on the ſubject: but Cromwell is re- 
ported, on this occaſion, to have WO n 
1 dare not repeat. 

Tun Clergy having, as has e burns 4 pee 
ow being expoſed to the envy of a Court faction, was now at 
the King's mercy; and having offered an enormous fam; by way 
of compaſition, Cromwell informed the Corwocation, that no 
compolition would be accepted, unleſs the King was acknows 
ledged Supreme Head and Protector of che Clergy and Church 
of England, 'The * tn and its repugnance to 
the ſenſe of all Antiquity, cauſed it, at firſt, 10 be rejected. 
Soon after, it was admitted, with a clauſe, by which the Prelates 
declared they allowed of it, as far as it was conſiſtent with the 
Law of God: but the King inſiſting. on a more explicit achnow- 
ledgement, this modification was left out; and chat aſſent given, 
which Deſpotiſm, armed with Terrour extorts. 

In this 4ranſaGtion, the caſes to which. this near, Shaidlition 
dad eng nat @evified nor even what was to be under- 
ſtood by it. All mention of the Pope had been avoided ; the 
cauſe of the Divorce ſtill continued to be pleaded before him; 
recourſe was had to him in other concerns, on the King's part, 
and in the uſual form; and though the Engliſb Agents returned 
the condeſcention and favour which was ſhewn them, with per- 

verſeneſs and inſolence, yet the King forbore coming to an open 


rupture. 
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rupture. The ſubmiſſion which» he had lately exacted: from the 
Clergy,” was only an eſſay towards what he effected two years 
after, when the Pope's fupremacy was entirely aboliſhed, and 
a power uſurped: by Hay of laying waſte that fair Edifice, 
which, like all others throughout the Chriſtian world, had been 
founded by the divine Lawgiver, on the pre- eminence of that 
See, and had reſted” on it, in this kingdom, ſince its firſt 
eſtablifhment, durirg nine hundred years. This Lay Head- 
ſhip, in the moſt explicit and umiverſal ſenſe, paſſed: then into 
a Law, by the advice of 4 Miniſter, to whom the exerciſe of it 
was delegated; and, by the ſame. Adviſer, an oath- and ftatute 
were framed for that purpoſe. 

Tux Clergys compoſition Sell aepatib de Mtb earns the 
Commons were afraid they ſhould be under a neceffity of pur- 
chafing theirs at as high a price; and complaints being made 
on this head, the King let them know, in an angry tone, that 
he was maſter of his own favours, and would diſtribute them 
in what meaſure he thought fit. He paſſed, however, an Act 
of Grace in their favour, which together with Hint granite: to 
the Clergy, was ratified by the Parliament. 

Though RxOINAL D, in quality of Dean of Exeter, fare in 


the lower houſe of Convocation, he had no part in the Act 


by which the King was acknowledged ſupreme Head of the 
Church, nor did he ever conſent to it. He was preſent, as he 
informs us, when the Clergy's compoſition was refuſed on their 


not admitting that Title, but not | when they agreed to it *. 
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N. this aſſertion, Biſhop 
Burnet ſays, he makes no doubt but Re- 
GINALD ſubſcribed to the title of Supre- 
macy: the only reaſon he aſſigns for this 
certainty, is, chat he was then Dean of 
Exeter, and, in that quality, fat in the 


lower or houſe of Convocation, This, ſure, 


Can i have little weight againſt what tie 
fays of himſelf, in a work addreſſed, a 
few years after, to the King himſelf, 
who muſt have known how the Fact 
was. Nor would thoſe who wrote 
inſt His treatiſe, on the Supremacy, 
have failed to retaliate, in caſe he 
bad agreed to it, that h& then oppoſed 


he had fo lately ya The 
f - Biſhop 
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He has not informed us of the reaſons of his conduct in this 
particular, or how he came to be abſent, at ſo critical a juncture, 
from an Aſſembly, to which he belonged in his ſpiritual capa- 
city, and where his rank, parts, and character muſt have made 
him the chief perſonage. His late diſintereſted and intrepid 
behaviour in the affair of the Divorce, is a ſafficient warrant that 
no unbecoming motive regulated his conduct in this: and, if con- 
jecture, of which I chuſe to be ſparing, may have place, it is not 
improbable that this, abſence; was. occaſioned by circumſtances, 
which, though unknown to us, exempted ] him. from giving his 
Prince the uneaſineſs of an open, and, at the fame 28 fruit- 
leſs oppoſition. 

Tuovon the King had not yet PT bis wu from 
him, it was conſiderably. abated ; and. the Courtiers who regu- 
late their behaviour by their Prince's 8 diſpoſitions, began to be 
leſs aſſiduous in the regards they had hitherto ſhewed him. It 
does not appear, however, that this change had any ſhare, in the 
reſolution he took Gon after, of xetiring a ſecond time from 
England. This was wholly owing to the character of the Mi- 
niſter, to whom Henry, 1 Welhy's 8 diſgrace, had given all 
his confidence; and in whoſe meaſures He already foreſaw what- 
ever the abuſe of po * 

cautioned him to leave, a 1 time, A koſtile land, 45d forego 
the tenderneſs of a Parent, his Family connections, which were 
very conſiderable; all hopes of riſin g to employments anſwerable 
to his birth and great attainments „ and every conſideration 


Biſhop, indeed, n lower, de- 
ſtroys his own argument, weak as it is, 


by owning, that, before the Reforma- 
tion, there is nothing certain concerning 


the methad of in the Convo- 
cation, and that he is of opinion, the 
Deans fat in the Upper Houle, after 


baving told us, that REGINALD, in that | 


capacity, belonged to the Lower. It is 


no wonder that Rapin, Larray, and o- 


- thers, who copy 88 mould 


have tranſlated this ſlander: but it 
ſeems ſomething extraordinary that an 
aſſertion, in which RecinaLD's cha- 
racter is ſo much intereſted, ſhould have 

eſcaped the notice of Boſſuet, Le Grand, 
and Niceron, who are very accurate in 
remarking the Biſhopꝰs miſtakes: Fl 
Continuator repeats ĩt nne in Bun 


words, 1. boys | | 
which 
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which can endear a Son, a Brother, "and an n Engliſh daten 
to his County. 

Tur Reader 1 in dure Veen informed from Ro- 
GINALD's relation, of the ſentiments in which Cromwell endea- 
voured to initiate him on his firſt coming from the Univerſity 
of Padua, and the manner in which he then laid himſelf open 


to him: and the following account from the ſame unexception- - 


able Voucher - diſcloſes / every thing which can contribute to a 


compleat' knowledge of His character, by whoſe counſels Da 


land was ſolely governed almoſt eleven years. 

Tre Remonſtrances which Wolſey, as has been ſaid, ts to 
Henry, though ill received at the time, had made an impreſſion : 
they had been ſeconded by the advice of Campegio; and what 
paſſed between the King and RxOINATD had added weight to 
all the reſt. The delays: of the Court of Rome, together with 
the great and various. inconveniences which would attend the 
Divorce, | which his own apprehenfions ſuggeſted, began to ſtag- 


ger his reſolution in the proſecution of it. A ray of light had, 


at length, pierced the chaos of paſſion, which had fo long over- 
ſpread his mind, and let him ſee at once the guilt and danger he 
was engaged in. He did not conceal the trouble he was under, 
nor the thoughts he had of eaſing himſelf of it: and fetching a 
deep ſigh before ſeveral of the Court, as RxoINALD Polx re- 
lates from one who was preſent, he faid; © that fince the See 
of Rome, contrary to his expectations, perſiſted in refuſing to 


conſent to the Divorce, he would no longer contend with her, 


but give up all further thoughts of it.” This declaration was 
received with ſingular joy and applauſe by all who heard it, and 
the King continued, ſome days, though not reſolved, yet con- 
ſcious what part he ought to act. In this ſuſpenſe Cromwell had 


| acceſs to him, and beginning by the general concern of the 
Nation for the diſquietude he laboured under, and how much 


the public welfare was intereſted -in their Prince's tranquillity, 
he ſaid, it was the duty of every 1 and affectionate Subject to 


contribute 
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contribute to it in the beſt manner he was able; and that this 
diſpoſition had prompted him, however unworthy to be admitted 
to his Sovereign's counſels, to lay before im what he had long 
meditated on the great object then under / conſideration.” Being 
commended for his zeal, and encouraged: to deliver his ſenti- 
ments with full liberty, he did it in the following manner. 
«< And leſt any one ſhould imagine, fays the noble Relator, that 
I have adapted a diſcourſe to the Character of the perſon, I de- 
clare, with the ſtricteſt regard to truth, that I have only thrown 

together, either what, on different occaſions I have heard from 
himſelf, or learnt from thoſe who. were privy to all his defigns, and 
have unqueſtionable-proofs of every thing I ſet down. He infinu- 
ated to the King, at ſcaſonable intervals, that he might, with 
great emolument of power, profit, and honour, not only extricate 
himſelf from thoſe difficulties which then oppoſed his defires, but 
ſecure his future life from all ſuch oppoſition 5- eſpecially- on the 
part of his Subjects, who, by this means, wculd be taught to 
fear, not awe their Sovereign. And, indeed, unleſs this point 
was gained, in what was his fituation preferable to a private 
fortune? that, ſeveral perſons, though ſubject to laws and the 
command of Kings, were fo far from being deprived of this 
privilege, that they enjoyed it with great ſecurity, however con- 
trary it might ſeem to- thoſe ordinances. - Shall a Prince, there- 
fore, whole condition places him above ſuch reſtraints, ſtand in 
| ſuch dread of them, when his happineſs is at ſtake, and be ill at 
caſe, when thoſe, to whom he was born to preſcribe, were free 
to act as they pleaſed? — That this manner of reaſoning proceeded 
from the timidity of thoſe who adviſed it: or from a ſtill more 
ſiniſter motive of levelling the condition of Kings with that of 
their people, and not acknowledging that their conduct was re- 
gulated by. maxims very different from thoſe of the reſt of man- 
kind; which was, in effect, to conſult: not the- King's but the 
People's advantage, whoſe intereſt it was that their Rulers ſhould 
be tied down by the ſame obligations which bind themſelves. — 
IPG E He 
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He did not adyance' this with a deſign that the King ſhould be 


induced to any thing contrary to rectitude, which he knew was 
far from his princely mind; but that he ſhould not permit him- 
ſelf to be too ſtreightly confined by rules, which only ſerve for 
matter of wrangle to Schoolinen. They, he confeſſed, had laid 
it down as a principle, that what is right has its origin in the 
nature of things, from which neither King nor Subject are al- 
lowed to depart, and which no power can either change or anti- 
quate. That their error confiſted in impoſing the fame obli- 
gations on perſons, whoſe condition was diſparate; and they 
had gained fo far by their ſubtleties, as to ſubject Princes to thoſe 
forms, to vrhich they thought fit to confine their notions of right 
and wrong ; whereas experience, a more knowing miſtreſs, ad- 
mitted a much greater latitude, and taught, that thoſe notions 
might undergo the fame revolutions, to which others have been 
ſubject. That, if Rectitude had a fixed principle. in nature, it 
would not vary ſo often amongſt thoſe who are guided by her 


dictates z nor what was called Right in one nation, go under the 


oppoſite denomination in another; and what has been diſhonour- 
able in certain times and circumſtances, be reputable in others. 
Having exemplified this in ſeveral inſtances, he draws this infe- 
rence; that if the nature of Rectitude was variable, none, ſure, 
had a better title to change it than Kings, whoſe prerogative it 
was to have the very Laws derive their force and ſtability from 
their Will. — What he advanced, however, was with no view 
to the debate in queſtion, concerning which there was no cauſe 
to recede from received opinions. The Law of God, which for- 
bade marriage with a Brother's Widow, and the deciſions of the 
Univerſities having declared in his favour, what further room 
could there. be for doubting or diſputing about what was right? 
His meaning was, that if, hereafter, the King's inclination ſhould 
lead him to depart from the notions of the ordinary World, he 
ſhould perſuade himfelf, the People had no title to paſs ſentence 
on the actions of their Sovereign; nor did it become the Sove- 

8 | reign 
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reign to pay any ſuch deſerence to thoſe, who were to look on 
his will as law. In the preſent caſe, the divine Law fo evi- 
dently agreed with his deſires, that no puniſhment could be too 


rigorous for thoſe who withſtood it.— But if any foreign autho- 


rity interpoſed, particularly that of the Biſhop of Rome, Who was 


wont to arrogate ſuch Cauſes to his Court of Judicature, he did 
- not deny but all means ſhould be tried to obtain à favourable 


ſentence from him, as it would be of great uſe againſt that 
Prince's complaints, who would think himſelf perſonally injured 
by the Divorce: Yet if the Roman Pontiff, out of :confideration 
to the Emperor, obſtinately perſiſted to refuſe the King's juſt 

demands; inſtead of apprehending his judgment, he had a fair 
opportunity of freeing himſelf, and his Kingdom from the flavery 
of a foreign yoke.— That this yoke: which the Pope had laid on 
the necks of Kings and States was grievous, and he wondered 
they did not conſider it in the ſame light with the German 
Princes, and, like them, ſhake it off. They had felt no incon- 
venience from ſuch a conduct, but great increaſe of wealth and 
power; and, if he followed their example, who would enjoy ſo 


great a ſhare of theſe advantages as himſelf? — By aſſuming the 


ſupremacy of the Church, in his own dominions, which was due 
to him, and could not, without manifold - detriment to the 
Realm, be allowed to any foreign power, he would furpaſs all 
his Anceſtors in every princely prerogative. To whom could 
the Title of Head of a Kingdom fo properly belong as to the 
King ? that two Heads in the ſame ſtate was a prodigy; the 
fiction of prieſtcraft, to ſubtract the Clergy from the juriſdiction 
of the Prince. He ſhould therefore reinſtate himſelf in what 
they had fraudulently, uſurped ; and, by this means, add a new 
luſtre to the crown, and be King in a far more extenſive ſenſe 
than his Forefathers.— And here, ſaid REG61NnAaLD, having, as 
it were, tranſported him to the pinacle of the Temple, from 
whence he might ſurvey the Church's fair poſſeſſions, ' the Reli- 
gious houſes, which were numerous and opulent, the Biſhopricks, 

| 8 4 | and 
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and the whole, Patrimony of the Clergy, he told him, all theſe 
were his, on the eaſy condition of declaring himſelf what he 
really was, the Head of the Church, and cauſing that title to be 
confirmed by the ſupteme Council of the Nation. That, this 
would be no difficult matter, if he choſe ſkilful Managers, and 


obſerved 'a.-precaution neceſſary in the beginning of all ſuch 
undertakings, to exact compliance, under the ſevereſt penalties; 


and ſpared none who dared to tranſgreſs. — He adviſed him, 
therefore, tochrand with a particular infamy all thoſe, who, ei- 
ther by word or writing, oppaſed his Supremacy; as no treaſon 
could be higher, or more injurious to his perſon and prerogative, 
than to acknowledge that authority in a foreign power. He had, 
conſequently, nothing more to do, but to aſſert a claim, inhe- 
rent to the regal dignity, and thus eſtabliſh a reputation ſuperior 
to the Kings his Predeceſſors, who either did not ſee how much 


their majeſty was impaired. by ſubmitting to the Papal; juriſdic- 


tion; or, if they ſaw it, were at a loſs how to rid themſelves of 
it— They, he owned; being taken up with foreign wars, and 
foreign conqueſts, had given little heed to thoſe domeſtic enemies, 
who, -under the appearance of Religion, ſapped the foundation of 
government: and conſidering in a hoſtile light thoſe only who 
oppoſed them with open force; had overlooked ' ſuch as attacked 
them by ſtratagem.— That this had been the work of the Biſhops 
of Rome. But now, a perfect tranquillity at home and abroad, 

afforded him a favourable circumſtance of recoverin g what uſur- 
pation had, ſo long, witheld : of obtaining the defired Object of 
his choice and affection; and increaſing both his wealth and power: 


and, if there remained any further obſtacles, he need not doubt 


but time and opportunity would remove them. But that, at all 
hazards, the Supremacy, in all its latitude, was to be ſecured; and, 
by this means, true Sovereignty aſcertained to himſelf and his 
Succeſſors, and a laſting monument left of his own wiſdom x.. 


Apol. Reg. Poli, ad Carolum Imp. F. 27. et ſeq. 
| _____ REGINALD 
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Rromary obſerves, that it would have been difficult for the 
moſt conſummate cunning to have propoſed a more enſnaring fyl- 
tem; and that ĩt was Yſtened to with a willing car by him, whoſe 
paſſions were prepared to receive it. Ambition, avarice, Juſt, re- 
venge, the inſeparable inmates of the breaſts of 'Tyrants; and the 
uſe even of that authority which was ſo much exploded in the yet 
acknowledged head of the Church, were too ſucceſsfully applied 
to transfer it elſewhere. Nay, fays he, the ſemblance of reaſon 
was fo plauſible, that ſome of my acquaintance, whochad a repu- 
tation for prudence, and had, hitherto, condemned the 'King's 
defigns, were prevailed on to approve them. As for the Adviſer, 
he was honoured with the King's entire confidence, became his 
chief Counſellor, and was inveſted with a power ſuitable to the 
plan he was to execute. Some time befote, on Wolſey's Uiſgracez 
vrhoſe creature and chief Agent he had been, the people, who 
were acquainted with his abilities for villany, had doomed him 
to the gallows, and no one doubted of his. being already in chains 
and a dungeon . Their ſurprize and ſotrewy were the greater 
when they ſaw him at the Helm, and the King's Vicar-general in 
his new. capacity of Head of the Church; a name which, hicher- 
to, had been unknown in the liſt of the great officers: of the 
Crown, no leſs n e 
ferred, to the claims of our Sdveteigns. ve 
Tris deſcription of Crommoell w — by Retina Pork; 
bs whom veracity, and the opportunities he had of being acquainted 
with him, muſt place above all ſuſpicion of being either a ſtranger 
to his perſon and character, or of miſrepreſenting it. Hoe inſert- 
ed this account in the Apology he wrote for himſelf, to Charles V. 
five years after His leaving England, and three, before that Miniſter 
was beheaded,” who, at this time, like the deſtroying Angel, was 
laying his Country waſte, and making it one continued! ſeas "Y 
rapine, ſactilege, oppreſſion, and bloodthed. ONE FE 


+ Ut inter intimos « primarios Con- carcerem atque vincula conjectum Fuiſl 
filiarios cognoſceretur ille, quem populus nemo dubitabat. Hæc enim communis 
{ paulo ante ad furcam poſcebat, atque in vox omnium erat. ibid. « Tur 
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„Tur plan he propoſed to the King, continues the fame no- 
ble Relator, was drawn. from Hachzave!'s: treatiſe On the Art of Principe. 


Government, which I have already quoted; and being at Florence, 
laſt. winter, I was deſirous to be informed: of the occaſion on 
which the book was wrote, and the Author's intention in writing 
it, and, at the fame time, made no ſecret of what. I thought of 
the performance. - Thoſe, with whom I converſed on the ſubject, 
returned me the anſwer which the writer is reported to have made 
to the ſane objetiod ; that ha had not delivered his on ſenti- 
ments, but thoſe of the perſon, to whom. the work was addreſſed; 


and: Who being a Tyrant, though be could not but be pleaſed = 


with them, yet if they were made the rule of his conduct, he 
experience juſtified, that his reign would be ſhort. That this 
whom he inſeribed the work:z and writing to a Tyrant, he had 
put daun what would be agreeable to that character, with no 
other view: than to urge him on to a ruin, to which he way haſten 
ing of his own accord. he ock was then but lately publiſhed, 
and it is no ſmall inſtance of ſagacity in our illuſtrious Country- 
man to have been tho firſt who-gave the alarm, both in England 


and Floverice;: before the: latter; which had batched the Viper, was 


aware of its: poifon. : Lev X. aſter the-work was publiſhed, had 
cheriſhed the Author amongſt his. intimates : he had eſcaped the 
cenſure: of Adrian VE and Clement VII. to whom he dedicated 


his hiſtory of Florence, had granted an ample priuilege to an 
edition of all his Works. Ter the ſoul of one righteous man, and 


he a Briton, diſcerned more than ſeven ſentinels from a_watch- 
tower, and, at firſt ſight, diſcovered all the danger which they 
had overlooked. 

I SHALL have occaſion, in another part of RromaAlp's life, to 
lay before the Reader the arguments by which he expoſes the 


folly and impiety of Machiavel's policy, and proves it to be equally 
deſtructive of all private and public good. | 


BEFORE 
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Brok he left England, Eraſmiis, who was then at Freburg, 
had teſtified to him by letter, © the ſatisfaction he had receive 
in hearing the conſideration, in which his Country held him, 
was equal to his birth, his probity, and learning. But theſe 
very advantages, ſo far from making his abode there deſirable; 
were the ſtrongeſt motives for leaving it. He was too conſpi- 
cuous not to make an explicit declaration of his ſentiments ſoon 
neceſſary; and his open and ſteady temper admitted neither of 
diſguiſe, or the treachery of diflimulation. : He owed his Prince 
the compliance which gratitude, affection, and loyalty exact; 
but, in a duty of a higher order, he was accountable” at another 
Bar. He alone was to anſwer for any ſtain in his Character; and; 
beſides the reproach of a: perſonal. failing, would have ſet a fatal 
example, which was ſo carneſtly deſired from him, of accommo- 
dating his counſels to his Sovereign's inclinations, -rather than of 
promoting his real ſervice. No unbecoming motive, therefore, 
engaged him to retire from his Country; but a generous and-pru- 
dent diſpoſition never to betray the cauſe of truth and juſtice, and 
yet to deſiſt from unayailing contention, which exaſperates law- 
leſs power, and arms it with additional means of deſtruction; 
This inflexible ſteadineſs in the paths of virtue, and a tender re- 
gard to all the rights of humanity, continued uniform throughout 
his whole life; and ſtill reflects a greater honour on his memory, 
than his deſcent from the Plantagenets, the high dignities he was 
— . ER 
quence equal to any of the age in which he lived. 
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His private 4% in Hs pa 7c inſcribe a Work to Henry 


VIII. rephes to a Letter of both Houſes of Parliament, to bim. 
Drees up « Plan of the c, Reformation. | 


ets Here EOINALD, by he ode offices of dme who 
| were in favour, had not only obtained the K. 


* 


wiz of thoſe annual ſupplies he had hitherto never 

LOH ceaſed to allow him. The firſt acknowledgment 
he made to this royal bounty, was to chuſe a place for his abode, 
which might conceal him from public obſervation, and, at the 
ſame time, give him an opportunity of improveing in thoſe  at- 
tainments, which the exigencies of his Prince and Country chiefly 
called for. With this view he pitched. on Avignon, a City in 
Provence, but ſubject, with ts territory, to the Sce of Rame, for 
his reſidence. On his arrival, the ſepulchre of Laura, whom 
Petrarch has ſo much celebrated, was diſcovered. The inhabi- 
tants congratulated _ themſelves on this incident, no leſs than the 
Sicilians had done on the diſcovery of Arcbimedess tomb, the 
memory of which they had loſt; and 'paid the perſon, who diſ- 
covered it almoſt the ſame honours the latter had conferred on 
Cicerd, for the like benefit“. She was a native of that City, and 
born abbut the year 1340. Her wit and beauty diſtinguiſhed 
her in an age and country where it was faſhionable for young 
Ladies to think they had minds capable of improvement like 
thoſe of the other ſex, and that the means of improvement are 
readin Dg and Le pre 8 with men of ſenſe. Auen had a re- 
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ſpect and affection for her which nothing leſs than fo extraor- 
dinary merit could have lengthened to ſuch a date: he loved her 
twenty years before her death and ten after, and has given her, 
in his verſes, that ſecond life which conſiſts in well- ſung praiſe. 

AvI1GNON was now a celebrated feat of learning, and the great 
Alciate, aftet having honoured it with his lectures on the civil 
law, was gone to Bez#ers, ſome time before REGinALD's arrival. 
He found, however, Ripa, who ſucceeded that Profeſſor, and 
whom Saubler commends for his great and comphehenfive eru- 
dition; and Caſteilan, Dean of Avignon, whoſe learning and 
friendſhip for our Countryman are particularly recorded by Bembo. 
By the aſſiſtance of ſuch company, and the advantages of leiſure 
and privacy, he applied himſelf, as he had already done, wholly 
to ſacred literature, from a proſpect of what was impending on 
his Country. For in a letter to Sadat, wrote about this time, 
© he aſſures him he had not, for the four laſt years, which take 
in one he had ſpent at Paris, the ſtay he made in England, and 
his refidence at Avignon, even read ſo much of Claflic latin, as he 
then wrote to him, having been entirely taken up with Theo- 
logy*.” This is a facrifice to duty, of which they only know 
the price, who have experienced the difficulty of making it. 

He had ſcarcely continued a year at Avignon, when perceiv- 
ing the climate, which is ſubject to winds. and frequent hurri- 
canes, not to agree With his health, he thought of returning to 


Padua, where he had ſo long experienced both the clemency of 


the air, and the good will of the inhabitants. He took Corpentras 


in his way thither, of which City the famous Sadolet was then 


Biſhop, and began an intimacy, which was ſo honourable and 
advantageous to them both, and ended only with Sadolet's life, 


who died ſome mou ms his friend, At his . * 


FSanctè 8 3 me, a qua- an libris avocatus, quos tamen in 
tuor jam annis, ne tantum quidem latin hoc genere latinorum Scriptorum non 


Sadeler 


legiſſe, quantum nunc ad te ſcripſi, The- pono. 
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Sobblet wrote by him to Giberts, Plas e « that the 
bearer, with whoſe virtue, nobility and learning he was well 
acquainted, was on his return to italy, and that his chief induce- 
ment, as he imagined, was to renew his correſpondence with the 
learned of thoſe parts, and particularly with himſelf.” And 
writing, ſoon after, to Bonamico, © when RecinaLD paſſed by 
Avignon, his ſtay, fays he, was ſo ſhort, that it hardly allowed 
me to contemplate him; and yet, methought, I diſcovered ſuch 


various excellence in every kind of merit, chat from henceforward 


I have not only loved, but conceived the higheſt veneration for 
him. His genius, his probity and erudition entitle him to our 
eſteem ; but there is ſtill ſomething more admirable, that ſuch a 
goodneſs of diſpoſition, and ſo much humanity ſhould be joined 


to an elevated fortune, and royal extraction. In a third letter Fm. 


to REeGinALD, he makes no difficulty of repeating to himſelf 
what he had already faid of him to others. I will write to 
you, ſays he, my real ſentiments: J was fo taken with your be- 
haviour, your converſation, with your worth -and modeſty, that 
I have never been able to forget our meeting : for though the 
ſhortneſs of your viſit denied me the advantage of an intimate 
acquaintance, yet when I reflect on your manner of life, and on 
the opinion ſo many great perſonages have entertained of you, 
and ſee how perfectly ĩt agrees with my own obſervations, I be- 
gin to conſider you ſuch as you really are.” 
As REGINALD had let no opportunity flip of improving him- 
ſelf by the advice and diſcourſe of able men, Sadalet informs 
Giberti, he might know every thing which concerned himſelf, 
from his'Gueſt : '* for, ſays he, the ſhort time he was with me, 
he enquired what method I obſerved in reading and writing, and 
what was the principal view I propoſed to myſelf in my ſtudies ; 
and I have reaped, in my turn, the greateſt ſatisfaction from his 
acquaintance, having diſcovered a genius of the firſt claſs, a con- 


ſummate * of the Greek and Latin languages, accom—- 
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panied with humanity, and great elegance of manners.” He 
had, moreover, received his advice on a very important article, 
which does equal honour to the enlightened mind of the one, 


and the teachable diſpoſition of the other. 


SADOLET, from being brought up amongſt the Wits of 0 


the Xth's court, had retained a ſecret biaſs to thoſe ſtudies, 


which were there in requeſt: and though, on his advancement 
to Epiſcopacy, he had began to apply himſelf to. purſuits more 
ſuited to his character, yet a certain irreſolution ſtill hung on 
him, and hindered him from cloſing with what, unqueſtionably, 
had the better claim to his induſtry. He had now two works 
on his hands, a Comment on St. Paul's epiſtle to the Romans, 
which he undertook, he ſays, © becauſe he was defirous to bring 
all the aſſiſtance he could to the cauſe: of Chriſtianity, which 
was almoſt every where in danger ; and had endeavoured to treat 
the ſubje& ſo as to deſerve the approbation of the learned, with 
whoſe diſcernment he was not unacquainted : but whether he 
had ſucceeded, the event would ſhow.” The other work was 
inſcribed Hortenſius, or a Praiſe of Phi loſophy, and is a ſecond 
part to what he had formerly publiſhed under the-title of Phe- 
drus. He was in ſome doubt which he ſhould finiſh firſt, and 
Bembo, whom he had conſulted, and who, as yet, ſeems to have 
made but a ſlender progreſs in Chriſtian literature, was earneſt 
with him in favour of the latter: “ Your reputation, ſays he, is 


concerned in giving this Dialogue your firſt cares. Vou are en- 


gaged to the Public by the pledge you have already given of the 
performance. The expectation you have raiſed, and ſo. many 
years deferred to gratify, will make you find leſs indulgence than 
if you had pubkiſhed nothing on this head,” REGiNALD's opi- 


nion had likewiſe been aſked, and he had delivered it in ſo com- 


prehenſive a manner, as not only to reſolve the queſtion in debate 


according to the rules of that prudence, which deſcends from the 
Father of Lights, but to give the deciſive caſt to his friend's fu- 
ture conduct with reſpect to letters. * I SHALL 


"OF REGINALD PO LE. 
„ I;8HALL never forget, ſays Sadbolet, the faithful and pru- 
dent advice you gave me, when I was unreſolved to what kind 
of leaming I ſhould chiefly; apply myſelf, and to what authority 
I ſhould pay the greateſt deference. ,, There were not wanting 
thoſe who propoſed to me certain plans of ſtudy and writing, 
very different from what I have now embraced. . But, you, rea- 


dily. and wiſely  counſelled me to addict myſelf chiefly to. thoſe, 
whoſe emolument extended not only to this life, but to futurity. 


This ſingle anſwer determined me to betake myſelf. to ſacred 
literature, to which my own choice already inclined me. At the 
ſame time, I could not but admire your ſagacity and ſenſe of 
religion for though you had been long converſant with a ſet of 

men, who are rather averſe to theſe ſtudies ;, and being yourſelf 
adorned with every accompliſhment, to which the ideas of ele- 
gance, politeneſs, and pleaſure are annexed, with which the others 

are deemed to have little affinity: yet, by the ſale effort of diſ- 
cernment, and goodneſs. of diſpoſition, you have giyen the pre- 
ference, not to what affords preſent en Fee but What 
brings 1 with it the moſt laſting advantages. N 


Wurd REGINALD left Avignon, Sadolet had juſt knihed 2 Sept. 1532 


treatiſe on Education, which was deſigned for the uſe, of his Ne- 
phew, a Youth of very promiſing parts, and who, ſucceeded him 
in the Biſhoprick of ras, with a reputation not unworthy 
ſuch an Uncle and Pr r. This work was to be delivered 
by REGINALD. to Benibo, who was then at Venice, in order to be 
reviſed: by him, before it appeared in print: and RecinaLD, 
the bearer, was deſired to read it, and ſend the Author his ſenti- 
ments of the performance, with the utmoſt, freedom. Such offices 
are ſeldom aſked with ſincerity, or performed with candour, or 
taken in good part; but the character of the perſons here con- 
cerned, placed them above all ſuch exceptions. And as this inci- 
dent gave occaſion to the firſt letter, which has been tranſmitted 
to us, of this excellent young man; and it being a finiſhed piece 
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of that eloquence, which Cicero defines to be Wiſdom with 
the advantages of elocution, I ſhall give the reader the chief 
heads of it. They convey a leſſon particularly neceſſary to theſe 
times, when the precepts of belief and practice, which are de- 
rived from revelation, are either contemptuouſly rejected, or im- 
piouſly oppoſed ; and we ſeem gone back to the era of an Aure- 
lius, or an Antonin, when philoſophy, that is, the light of reaſon, 
depraved by every weakneſs of vitiated nature, was the ſole ac- 
knowledged guide of human life. As ſoon, therefore, as he ar- 
rived at Venice, he wrote to his friend ii the following manner. 
He bigins, „by acknowledging the obligations he had to him, 
which were af ſuch a nature as to reach beyond the time they 
were conferred.— That having been extremely defirous of his 
acquaintance, he had reaped that advantage from it, which might 
reaſonably be expected from ſuch conſummate learning and pru- 
dence, and had been reſolved · on ſeveral important affairs, on 
which, he had before been doubtful and flutuating,—T muſt 
apply, fays he, to the entertainment I met with at Sadoler's' houſe, 
what Timotheus told Plato, the day after he had ſupped with him, 
that Plato's banquets were not only agreeable at the time when 
the Gueſts pattook of them, but afterwards. Vou found, I con- 
feſs an expedient, if not to remove, to ſoſten, at leaſt, the con- 
cern J felt, in being obliged to leave à perſon, for whom T had 
fo great a value, almoſt as ſoon as I was acquainted with him; 
nor did you ſuffer me to be totally deprived of yourſelf, — The 
Companion you gave me, placed you conſtantly in my fight, and 
recalled, in fo hvely 4 manner, : thoſe amicable and uſeful conver- 
ſations'I had with you, that the cor. oa: wed they then made, ſtill 


* As he letter is too long to be in- Author. „ 
ſerted entire, the reader will find the et æmulator non infcelix, nihil adhuc ſuo 
original in the Appendix, N'. II. and nomine voluit in lucem prodire ; quan- 

may collect from it, the juſtneſs of the quam in epiſtolis familiaribus ſatis decla- 
following obſervation of Etaſmus, on the rat, quid valeat.” Eraſ. Cicerontanus.. 


continued 
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continued. Who, indeed, could give me a juſter notion of you, 
than yourſelf? than your writings? than that very treatiſe which 
I was to deliver to Bembo? He then expreſſes the ſatisfaction 


he had received from a Work, which had cauſed him to over- 


look all the. inconveniencies of a troubleſome journey; and fixed 
his attention on that lucid path, by which he leads his Pupil to 
true glory. He enters on the particulars of that maſterly pru- 


dence, by which age and experience had enabled him to point 8 


out the dangers and obſtacles which occur in this purſuit, and 
the means by which they were to be ſhunned or conquered. 
Fe deſcribes the ſatisfaction he felt, in ſeeing the great Maſter 
every where equal to the undertaking, and always rifing to the 
dignity of, his ſubject.— That, as the Sun never withdrays his 

rays, but alternately transfers the day to all who ſtand in need 


of it; ſo, in this illuſtrious courſe of merit, the inſtructions of 


Sadolet had continued fill the fame ; had ſhed an univerſal influ- 
ence on education; and, by turns, conferred their aid, and com- 


municated their force to every part of it.— That no one had 4 


better title to ſuch an admirable plan than his Nephew, for 
whoſe advantage it was drawn up; whoſe birth, the domeſtic 
diſcipline he had received from his Parents, and a happy diſpo- 
ſition to whatever was laudable, had already prepared for theſe 
uber leſſons.— And having, at length, aid every thing which 
the excellence of the work, and his own reliſh for that excellence, 
together with his perſonal regard for the Author, could ſuggeſt ; 

and ſaid it with an eloquence both of ſentiment and diction not 
inferior to the ſubject of his commendation; as the Author had 
deſired his opinion on the whole . he does not diſ- 
ſemble his diſapprobation of the concluſion ; ; and tells him, he 

thinks he ſhould. not have finiſhed his plan with what concerns 
Philoſophy, but have carried it on ſtill further, —I will not diſ- 
Pute, ſays he, the. excellence of this Science, and the preference it 
might have claimed above all others, had your Diſciple lived in 


the 
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the early times of Plato and Ariſtotle, of in the later age of 
Cicero, or had theſe Inſtructors been his Guides. In this caſe, he 
could not, perhaps, have acquieſced i in any attainment more fafe 
and ſatisfactory; ; nor would they have adviſed any other. But 
being born in happier days, in which as ſeveral new tracts of ſea 
and land, unknown. to Antiquity, had been diſcovered; and Har- 
bours which the Ancients had frequented, were become of little 
uſe, or lay | buried i in ruins; ſo, under the guidance of the SON 
of G O D, a much ſafer and calmer haven of the mind had been 
opened to us, than the ancient world had ever been acquainted 
with.— And as Sadolet himſelf, though he had called at the Ports 
of the Ancients, yet had failed by them, nor made any longer 
ſtay, than was neceſſary to ſtote his Veſſel; for the remainder of 


the voyage; and, at length, had taken up his ſtation in that haven, 


which eternal wiſdom points out; why did he leave ſo promiſi "g 
a Youth, whoſe courſe he had hitherto ſteered,in the unſafe and ru 

inous harbour of Philoſophy, which now n o longer deſerved even 
that denomination, but was become what the Poet aid of ene 


Nunc tantum finus et ſtatio malefida carinis. een 
Once bleſt with wealth, while Pa held the fray, WANT 


{4} 


But now a broken, rough and dangerous Bay. *. — | 
That the caution, accuracy, and -admirable precepts which were 
wrought into the Syſtem he had laid down, could never be de- 
ſigned to form a perſon, who was to owe his final inſtruction to 
Philoſophy, and betake himſelf to her diſcipline ; but for one, 
who would be able to give the greateſt Maſters in that Science, 
were they to return again to life,” a new and more excellent mo- 
del than they had ever thought of. That this wiſdom and 
tranquillity were very different from what they had made profeſ- 
fion of; was to be derived from other foarces ;" and had the fame 
advantage over whatever Philoſophy could” propoſe, as divine 
things have above human. He entreats him; therefore, not to 


think 


11/DFIiREGINALD POLE: 89 
think! he had acquitted himſelf of what he” owed to 6 excel- 
lent: a young man, if he initiated him in this Science, or even 
made him a perfect maſter of it That he muſt proceed beyond 
that attainment, not judge his part performed, till he had brought 
him into that ſacred: haven, in which himſelf had found ſolid 
peace of mind, and true glory. What would the judicious ſay, 
if a Brother's Son ſhould fix his ſtation elſewhere than in the hal- 
lowed Seat which Sadoler had choſe for bimfelf ? He concludes 
with ſaying, I have enlarged myſelf on this ſubject, to obey your 
commands of ſending you my opinion of a work, which I can- 
not. ſufficiently admire ; and, at the ſame time, to teſtify my 
eſteem for ſacred literature, which I could not without concern, 
rem Penice,. 
other branches of learning.” / VN. 
. -® that be 'eould not” bui | 
greatly approye and love that virtue, and -a mind devoted to | . # 
God, which appeared in this expoſtulation, as in all Ro ] rb 
other actions and diſcourſes; but, chat his reaſon for not making 
any particular mention of Theology was, becauſe it came under 
dess e Phtledyley, f whe liek hehe and 
perfection of it : that in Philoſophy, as in a great body, there were 
ſeyeral parts, and that which treated of God, and the firft cauſe, 
as Ariflotle had well obſerved;' was almoſt alone worthy that ap- 
pellation: and although the Chriſtian Writers of later times 
had treated Thedlogy in a different manner, yet thoſe holy and 
learned perſonages, a Chryſoftome, a Baſil, and others, had viewed 
it in the: ſame light as he had done, und called it Philoſophy. 

Beſides, ſays he, as I only bring my Diſciple to the twenty- fifth 
year of his age, and then leave him -to his own'determination, T 
did not judge it proper to recomend to him a Sci- 
ence, which ſeems ſuited to riper and more ſedate years. That, 
a8 to what concerns Religion, he had ſaid as much of it as was 


ee known. r as and, te 
.. cms 
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Jude, as he intended-to rape all Philoſophy under its ſeveral heady 
in another treatiſe, called Hortenſius, be had not thought it adviſe- 
able to anticipate the commendation of Theology, :which-was to be 
bee principal ornament, of that Dialogue s and, being reſesvech new 

Dee. 1532 and. entire for, the Reader, would: give him greater pleaſure.” - 
TurxsE reaſons did not; hinder REGINALD: Fora Rillichinking, 
that Sadvlet had treated facred. literature with. leſs attention than 
it had a claim. to, as we learn from a reply of the latter, where 
he ſays, (he imagined he had already cleared himſelf, but fince 
he perſiſted in the charge, he would take care” to ſatisfy him in 
as ample a manner as he could wiſh: and that all he aſked; was 
an unprejudiced review, of the poĩnt in debate, which. biaſled* the 
Th 133 judgment to neither fide, in a cauſe which uns yet undecided,” 
Ax incident happened, ſome time. after, which- gave-ReG1- 
NALD, an opportunity, of;refuming the argument; not as a. general 
defence of Theology, but as an affair, in wllich he thought-the 
honour. and welfare of an intimate friend: not a little intereſted! 
On his fixing, his reſidence at Padup,; he had taken into his fa- 
mily Lazarus Bonamico, of whom! mention has. already been made 
among the Reſtorers of; learning, and hoſe charactari he: repre- 
ſents, to Sadolet in the following, words: © Nothing has prevented 
me from opening my mind to him, on the Jubjeftiofhis Studies, ſo 
much as my own.baſhfulneſs; I. could nat thinhãt became one ſo 
little qualified as my{elfy to adiſe a patſon ofchis.ycars, learning, 
and diſcretion; though: I; hadreyery, reaſon; ( be. perſuuded he 
| would take, what I had to fay,-ip.goad; part. Fram acquainted 
with his humanity, ang the: intsgtity oft his life, He is exempt- 
from ambition, and ;:Ircegular, Que lan poche _— 

hut of knowledge and virtue. WII coil tte tei 

Tre Univerſity, of: Pagup had-appointad inn chief Wafer up 
polite” letters; an employment whichc hib noble: Patron thought- 
much beneath the eminent qualities he wis.maſter-of, and which; 
as he writes to; Sadokes,! i requireil ſomething mote elevated than: 
4 no 0 1 . ICS to 
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3 ect tic 
of Huſbandry, from Virgil's Georgies®. - On estwing ts Pulte, 
fays he, 1 had ſome thoughts of allowing my leiſure hours to 
theſe ſtudies, having received here the firſt reliſh; for them ; the? 
I had laid chem afade; forme yeats; in order to give myſelf 
to ſuch as were ſuited to the exigeneles of my Country, and th 
common cauſe; and I propoſed to myſelf great emotument from 
the proficiency my friends had ade in them: but I now perceive 
that the lattef are ſo iniperlous as to demahdd the Whole man, 
and not even to allow me the vabaney of a puffing glance, o 
what had been the object of my earlieſt inclinations +. On this 
account, Lataras is loſt to me in every other r̃eſpect but that of 
an eaſy and plehſing companion. Out icty would be niuch 
more befieficial to eaclt other, hail we the” ſane literaty pur- 
ſuits, and a taſte for the ſame ſtudies; but 1 have never dared 
to open my mind to hit en this matter, One great cauſt 
of | this diffidence was 4 paragraph in one of your lettets, in 
which you exhort him to continue in his p 


ſtation, re 
honourable to himſelf} and of grest itility t6 the youth ater 


„Cui enim dubjum os poteſt, fi vel | Heerabam me, etfi non plenam v: 
ad cam Philoſophize ſe conver- nem (nunquam enim hoc 


teret, in qua prætepta vitze tradurtur̃, 
et animi excolendi ratio oſtenditur, quan- Dominis 


to majore cum fructu et dignitate hic 


commioraretur, ind. 


Dm 
ptæcepta ex M. Tull, vel agri colendi 
ex Virgilio repeteret? bln 
mo. P. 443.7 2 


4 No n e 
quibus me its proxiniis annis addixi, 
quam imperioſa ipfa _ — 


| ede pes a, 


aique dulciflimarurh artium 


| ata tamtum temporis A fevetiotibus bp 


er 


is, quos 
— o intervallo non inviſeram, Zak. 
—_ renoyare Poms atque hac ſpe 
„quem magiſ- 
oth ane: aten harum ingenuarum 


cognoveram, 
itt oohtuberum vocavi, ut eo duce et 


adjutore facilius quod volebam, — 
poſſem. ibid. P- 410. 


Ry 4 Deterrebr me of Fredi litera- 
num tuarum, in qua præſentem Lazari 
ſtatum et conditionem . are niteris: 
Hortaris ehim ut in ſua ſtatione maneat, 


N 2 | ut 
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—He proceeds, to remind Sadolet, ** that he cannot be ignorant, 
though their common friend reaped no inconſiderable advantage 


from the elegant carreer he was engaged in, yet there were higher 
attainments, in which he might exert his parts and induſtry with 


greater commendation to himſelf, and profit to his Auditors. — 


That he had made great progreſs in Philoſophy, with which 
Rhetoric and Poetry, either as to uſe or dignity, held no com- 
pariſon ; ſince whatever was truly profitable and ornamental in 
each of them, was borrowed from the former; and that he owed 
the applauſe which attended his lectures, more to this, than to 
the other two. That, Pomponatius would have beſtowed ſo much 
pains to bring him acquainted: with the wiſdom: of Antiquity, to 
little purpoſe, if all theſe acquiſitions were to be ſhut up in a 
Grammar School, and nothing more was to be expected from 
ſuch a proficient; than what qualities, fo much inferior to his, 
might acquit themſelves of. 1 cannot, indeed, ſays he, think 
of this with indifference; and, ſetting aſide the regard I have for 
my friend, I cannot overlook the injury done to Philoſophy itſelf, 
as I am writing to one who is her Patron; nor do 1-ſcruple to 
aſk your aſſiſtance in a cauſe, where your friend's honour, and 
that of your favourite Science is concerned. Vou will do a fignal 
ſervice to both, by taking him from the benches. of the Rhetori- 


cians, and reſtoring him to Philoſophy, from which he is now a 


Fruant® — But you will aſk me, what Philoſophy has to do | 


| et eee 


num animos in politioribus literis ſuſce-, 
perit, eam ne relinquat; quam affirmas 


maximam illi gloriam, et Italicz juven - 
tuti utilitatem ſummam allaturam. Epiſ. 


R. Poli, pars 1*. P-4I1. 


. Quid verd jam habentOratorum vel 


Poetarum literz vel dignitatis, vel utilita- 


tis, ft cum Philoſophorum libris compa- 


rantur ? quæ, ut tu omnium optime nofti, 
fi quid in ſe contineant, quod hominem 


| ſiudioſum vel ornare vet — 


horum fontibus hauſerunt: Atque ex ho- 
rum eſt doctrinà, non minus quàm ex ea 
quam profitetur, quod Laꝛarum præcepto- 
rem tam gratum acceptumque ſuis Audi- 


| toribus reddit. Sed quid eum Pomponatius, 


vir in Philoſophorum libris celeberrimus, 
tot annos exercuit ?. quid tot exhauſti la- 
bores in veterum Philoſophorum libris 
evolvendis, fi tandem Philoſophiam in 
Rhetoris vel potius Grammatici officina 
fit concluſurus ? ſi nihil amplius ab eo 


expectetur, 


OF REGINALD POLE. 
with thoſe ſtudies, - in which I defire his fellowſhip,- and if I 
have forgot the purpoſe, with which I ſet out in the beginning 
of this letter? By no means: but ſince I perceive this would; 
be a taſk of great difficulty; 1 ſhall think; I have gained a main 
point, if I compaſs what I here mention; and though it would 
be more deſirable, as we have the ſame houſe, to have the 
ſame ſtudies, yet, if that cannot be, I ſhall be pleaſed to have 
him; in their neighbourhood, as ſuch a removal will be both for 
his honour and advantage. For if he applies himſelf to genuine 
and real Fhiloſophy, in ſuch a manner as to live according to 
her preſcriptions, it would not be long before he came over to 
thoſe ſtudies I recommend]; becauſe Philoſophy will be ſo inge- 
nuous as to acknowledge her own inſufficiency to detain and 
ſatisfy a mind deſirous of truth and virtue. This oonceſſion, ſuys 

he, has already been made by Plato, the chief Maſter in this 
Science, who being aſked; how long he would have his doctrine 
followed ; anſwered, till a more venerable perſon | ſhould appear 
in,the World, and point out the paths. of truth; to whom, as to 
a God, Mankind was to yield aſſent. And this Divine Perſon: 
having appeared, and eſtabliſhed a holy and everlaſting Law ; 
what ſentiments were we to entertain of Philoſophy, but that 
ſhe would obey her Parent's orders, and ſend her Scholars to the 
School ſhe indicates? I make no queſtion but our friend has 
already heard this voice, though, like a; modeſt Diſciple, who. 
has a high opinion of his Inſtructor, he has not given a willing 
car to what ſhe has faid to her own diſparagement ; and will 
underſtand it better when expounded by one, on whoſe, judg- 
ment he can rely. — That, not to fay any thing of the authority, 


* 


1 . 


expeQetur, quam ut Grammatici Scho- 


la, et puerili doctrinæ ſerviat? Ama 


me, hoc non libentur video, et, ut nihil 
jam de amico loquar, hanc tantam Phi- 


loſophiz illatam injuriam reticere non 


poſſum, præſertim apud te Philoſophiæe 


ipſius Patronum ; neque certe jam dubi- 


tem avxilium tuum implorare, ut und 


operà Amici dignitati et Philoſophie 


honori conſulas. Quod profectò facies, 


ſi à Rhetorum ſcholis abductum in Phi- 
loſophiæ eum gremio, unde 1 re- 
ponas. Ibid. p. 412 dentis 


of 
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of the Parent of Philoſophy, chere was 80 axiom more aniverfally 
received, than that. the mind of man could never be led ta a 
perfect perception of truth by human induſty; to which, if Phi- 
loſophy afforded any aſſiſtance, it was to inform us of our. igno« 
rance: that this was undiſputed ; whereas all other things, tho 
they might ſeem to border on truth, had no certainty: that the 
ſenſes, without which Reaſon itſelf could make fo ſhort a pro- 
grels in her inquiry after truth, were very unſafe guides; and, 
like an earth-born miſt, intercepted her rays, and obſtrut᷑ted 
their full influence on the mind. God himſelf, therefore, in 
compaſſion to the wanderings of his Creatures, has vouchſafed 
ta open to them the ſacred Source of Truth, in which cvery 
thing was liquid and genuine and therefore, Philoſophy, as he 
her Pupils to no other diſcipline From all which it appears, 


that by defiring our friend might, by your authority, betaks 


himſelf to the ſtudy af Philoſophy, I have pleaded the: cauſe of 
ſoever intends to be a Philoſopher indeed, will never fit down 
ſatisfied with a Science, which is not ſatisfied with itſelf, but di- 


rects her looks to that which derives. its origin from heaven, and 
without which ſho has neither foundation or confiſtency. * Where- 


fore, if he gives himſelf a little to this introductory knowledge, 
methinks J already ſee him come over to what is more devated : 
and having been fully initiated in this divine diſcipline, if he has 


a mind to return again to human Philoſophy, and adorn what he 


has a peculiar title to call his own, he will be enabled to do it 
with much greater advantage, being furniſhed with thoſe aids 
which therefore flow from. the ſource. of Truth, that they may 
be. a rule to other inquiries, and preſcribe its-proper | bounds to 
every thing beſides. He concludes, with informing Sadbler, that 
whereas cheſg were che principal inducements, which would. have 
engaged hina to enter, OR e RED 

© Philoſophy, 


_ OO EI 
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Philofphy,- he had never been able to prevail on himſelf to open 
his mouth to him on that ſubject, unleſs it-was indirectly; in 
order. to come: at his real. ſentiments, by propeſing to him the 
ſtudies af perſons fur whom he has the higheſt regard; and, above 
all others, far Sadhlat ; and put . eee 
what oughb ta be his:own view. 35 3] 
THE were: the: ene Englits Nobleman at the 
age of four; and thirty; arid: as: yet he: muſt be conſidered as a 
Layman.z: for thoughihe was Dean-of: Exeter; and had other ſpi- 
ritual Preferments, yet: he was not in holy orders, nor had ſo 
much as received the firſt tonſure; which: he took, two: years 
after, on the ſame. day that the Pope obliged him to! accept the 
Purple. His judgment cannot but have: great weight; as he 
was no leis. canverſant in tho whole circle of polite leatning, than 
in that erudition which he here patroniſes with ſo much warmth: 
Vet there appeared to Sudalet, who was equally. fkilled- in facred 
and. profane literature, ſomething. ęxceſſive in the, manner with 
which he urged an application to. the former as tending. to e 
clude all other knowledge:, Ho replied, therefore, with his uſual 
candour,.** that being well acquainted with -RzecixnaLD's diſpo- 
fitions, his loye of, virtue, and that generous ardour, which always 
carries on great. minds. to What is: moſt excellent, there was no- 
thing. 40, ſublime to which be might not alpire;_t! that. he had 
entertained theſe hopes of him from their firſt acquaintance, and 
though it gave him a ſingular ſatisfaction to ſee his expectations 
anſwered, yet he was under no ſmall concern to perceive he 
made ſo flight of attainments, which were, of ſuch real impor- 
tance, that even thoſe of: a higher. nature, to which his friend 


_— 1. 

„ Hae.verd n e — bplid 
eflent ut de ceeleſti hac Philolophia cum ſtudia illi proponerem, ut exemplo eum 
ipſo' agerem, nunquam tamen pudorem ee eee rern 9 0 
meum . xincere pdtueranty ut vel · verbum Ih p. 4 | 
cum ea da hac re,facergu,; niſi forta obo * 
lique animum ejus tentarem, cam doc- | 4 Sei Lie by Bl and blaue, 
— bominum, quos in umme 

very 
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very. deſervedly gave the preference above all others, could not 
ſubſiſt without them: And becauſe, fays he, I have been twice 
charged by you on this head, this ſeems a ſeaſonable place to 
give you my opinion briefly, on it. Vou would, therefore, have 
| the; ſtudy of what concerns us, as Chriſtiaris, preferred to alt 
others; and in this I readily agree with you. Why then do we 
employ our time in other Sciences, and particularly in Philo- 
ſophy? becauſe wt: cannot finiſh a building, without laying a 
foundation, and raiſing the walls. And if it be aſked, what 
time and attention are tb be employed about theſe, that we may, 
at length, wholly give ourſelves to what has the beſt claim to 
our application; the anſwer is ready; that it is the buſineſs of a 
prudent Oeconomiſt to take care of the preſervation and welfare 
of the whole family, not of ſome one part only; but ſtill o to 
temper the care of the whole, chat the more valuable parts be 
chiefly looked to. Tliat it was viſible, Theology, confidered as 
— Science,” could' not ſubſiſt without Philoſophy, and that nei- 
ker could gracefully diſcharge their reſpeRtive | duties, if they 
were unprovided of Janguige,—Thit the pleaſure of finiſhing a 
production in ſuch ſort as no neglect or Abd could be dif- 
covered in it, was too much felt not to be acknowledged; and 
rewarded the Artiſt by a conſciouſneſs which was grounded in 
nature itſelf, But, if this firneſs in the manner of « xpre | 
ſelves might be overlooked, the. fame reaſons might prevail on us 
to lay it aſide in our geſtures, in our voice and countenance ; by 
all which perſons of an in genuous education are diſtinguiſhed | from 
others — That every body was deſirous, that « eyen a Servant, be- 
fides being honeſt and careful, ſhould be "clean and decent — 
Theſe advantages, though not abſolutely” neceſſury to attain the 
chief Good, yet conduced to it, and had this effect, that ſeveral. 
by this means, came better informed. to the purſuit of it: and it 
was much to be feared, if we only retained what was of mere 
ng; and tejefted every thing elſe, inſtead of becoming equal 
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to Angels, we ſhould-ceaſe to be on a level with Men. It was, 


indeed, our great duty to refer every privilege we enjoyed to God, 


the Author, and employ them to his glory; and whoever pro- 

what could give luſtre and dignity to them, had no cauſe to fear 
either being deluded. by vain glory, or diverted from the purſuit 
of true happineſs —On theſe motives he was of opinion we ſhould 
apply ourſelves to the liberal Arts, as long as we had reaſon to 


be ſatisfied with our proficiency; and, particularly, to Philoſophy, 


from which the higher and more facred: attainments drew great 


ſupport.— That, as to REeamaLD's! aſſertion, that Theology A :- 


groſſed his leiſure and attention, ſo as to allow him no vacancy 


for any thing elſe, he tells him - ingenuouſly, be is at a loſs 
in what manner to take ſuch a declaration: for if thoſe things 


only were to be learnt, in which our faith and truſt in the divine 
goodneſs and veracity are concerned, the writings, in which theſe 
points are contained, were neither voluminous nor obſcure : that 
the Goſpels. alone contained the moſt compleat information on 
theſe heads: : but; if the precepts there laid down, were to be 


expounded with propriety and diſtinction; ſurely, the litigi- 


ous and uncouth Writers of later times, who extend ſuch a 
formidable front in all Libraries, and make the ſhelves bend 
under them; could not afford us greater aſſiſtance than we receiye 
| 2 St, Paul, the Law, and the Prophets*. Few Works, ſays 
he, are neceſſary in order to underſtand divine matters, but which 


ſhould be properly choſen and well digeſted ; and theſe were ſo 


1 Si verd illa explicanda ſunt uberĩds 
et enucleatiùs tractanda, an tu plus in ſeriptis, quim 3 Pauls, et Lege veteri 
eo tibi ab infinitis voluminibus iſtorum, et Pripbetis, opis latum iri exiſtimas ? 
qui ætati noſtræ propinquiores, omnia 
N | "2 2 illuſtrated 


far from denying us an opportunity of being converſant in human 
literature, that this cauſed them to be viewed in a more uſeful 
light and added to their dignity. That no one eyer dreamed, 
chat thoſe great men of the Greet and Latin Church, who firſt 


- referſerunt inconditis libris, et Iitigioss 
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illuſtrated the tenets of Chriſtianity, could ever have done it with 
ſuch ſucceſs, if they had been deſtitute of theſe ſuccours: and as 
to their common friend Bonamico, on whoſe: account this diſ- 
cuſſion had, in ſome part, been renewed, he had never, indeed, 
thought it neceſſary to encourage him in the ſtudy, which Recr- 
NALD had inforced; as he already had a high veneration for it; 
and readily granted that ſovereign excellence was not to be at- 
tained, unleſs to the various endowments he was maſter of, he 
added the moſt noble and neceſſary of all informations ; of which 
he propoſed to r 


Dec. 1534 the nature of the work would admit “. 


Tuts ume to Mie bon this exid:obithis.andicebile ak ld 
controverſy, it being no where" taken up in their future correſ- 
pondence. Bunet, in a letter to Selua, has ſtated the queſtion. 
in debate, and, having weighed the arguments of each ſide, 
ſeems to incline in favour of our Countryman; and his authority 
is more conſiderable, as he was every way. qualified. to decide in 
ſuch a caſe, having joined great and univerſal knowledge to a life 
truly Chriſtian; and deſerved, by his writings, the. reputation of 
having revived. in France, under Francis I. the eloquence: of the 
age of Auguſius. When he accompanied the Embaſſadors of that 
Prince to Venice, the Learned of Taly made ſuch account of him, 
that Paul Manutius acknowledges himſelf indebted to him for 
all his {kill in writing the latin language with purity. He died 
at Turin, in the forty-ſeventh year of his age, having juſt diſ- 
cloſed a merit, to which a longer period would have given its 


full maturity. In the letter I have cited, he takes notice of the 


ſatisfaction he had received from being acquainted with Rzcr- 


NALD's happy temper,” and unfeigned probity; and obſerves. of 
Sadolet, that though there was no kind of Science in which he 


40 not . 7 be TAR, nt to ſay, that Fla. e Kite. 


©. Epilt. E. Pal, dean F.. my 
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abs had euern the 16d? in ment. were fly and langen 


in comparifbiy ef St. Fü. le 30 au lane! 
Rrom Alp now ſettled it Padua, bund there, wh 


Virgil aſetibes to urn, its Fotnder, an agtecable and ſafe 
retreat, from the devaſtutions of his Country, which Henry's 

paſſions, and Cromorll; the inſttument of them, were, every day, 

ſpreading wider; Hut tough tHis City was ks thief reſidence; 

he made frequent exctivfions tb Peirce; and as he lived every 

where with great dignity, tHe moft diffinguiſhed perſons of thoſe 

parts reforted to him. At Venice he became acquainted with 

Gaſpar Contateni, to Mhom, Ever aftes; he paid A gen l. 

ference; of which His lettets to bith are ſufficient proof. He was, 

at this time, a COnfpieuous Member of the Senate, and being 

afterwatds created Cardinal, and employed in various and difficult 

negotiations, was eſteemed one of the moſt upright and able Mi- 

niſters im Europe.” Cafe, Who wrote his life, ſays that, being yet 

a T-zyinnan, he Rad atquired a fingulir and exquiite infight into all 

Chiiftian knowledge,” which he mae uſe of, n6t from oftenifa-- 

tion, but as che Rrilk of Life : and thit it was his inväriabie Bur- 

poſe, not only to follow what Phildſophy preſcribes, in order to 

attain virtue and tratiquillity ; büt alſd whut the 1 &hoins, 

wiclr reſpect to ſanity and feligion: Car aa, G had 

been Erhbaſſador from Leo X. 1 and Was, 

afterwards fdunder of the Theatns, and raiſed to the Paphcy, and 

has received the higheſt commendations from Braſmis,, was row 1 f., N. 

at Venixe, and had cofitracted an intithaty witli RxOIHALB. An Lond. 28 

ealy” ae0els; together” wich his hight bitth; and muth more he 

Seer which” his perzonal qualifioitibis Bad: ac uired, chabled 

him, at Padua, to chuſe lis Intimates, and this choice was di. 

refed by a ſimilarity of manners id difÞ6fitions.- During his 

former abode at this Univerſity, he Had Honotred Beinbo; Laza- 

ä rus Bonamico, and ſome others, with a particular friendſhip ; and 
bs now. —— with Genua, Lampridius of Cremona, 

O 2 | and 


An. I. 1. 
ver. 242. 
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and others, Wh were at this time, the leading Geniuſes of this. 
celebrated Seat of the Muſes. Amongſt theſe was Coſmus-Gherius, 


Biſhop of Tano, ho, though. very young, was remarkable for 
his blameleſs manners, and ſingular erudition. To ſeveral ami- 


able qualities, and great ſtrength of genius, Genua added a deſcent 
from a family, which, after having held the chief command at 
Modena and Mantua, retired to that proud City, from which they 
took their ſurname. The principal Univerſities of 1taly eſteemed 
it an honour to have him amongſt their Profeſſors ; and the Re- 
public of Venice acknowledged the ſenſe ſhe had of his merit, by 
the munificence with which ſhe rewarded it. Beſides other mo- 
numents of his learning, he has left the memory of having, had 
Zerabella, Tomitani, and Speroni for his Scholars, who were in 
their times, what the Steels, the Walſh's, and Addiſons were in 
ours; and now are, what theſe will be with thoſe who come 
after us. I ought not to omit, for the credit of the other Sex, 
that his four Daughters, Paula, Helen, Laura, and Caſſandra, 

were in the higheſt eſteem with all the learned in Lah. Gregory 
Cortefius, Abbot of St. George's, at Venice, was another of this 
liſt... Bembo ſays, he had been extremely pleaſed with his- let- 
ters, and that they ſurpaſſed the opinion he already had of his 
elegance. No one, ſays he, who does not ſee the title prefixed. 
to them, will ſuſpe& them to be wrote by a Monk; and to ſpeak 
plainly, by an ignorant Monk; which adds much to his com- 


mendation, for having. wiped away a ſtain, which has ſo long 
diſgraced that name“. Had Bembo been witneſs; to the obliga- 
tions which the learned World has ſince had to that order of 


men, he would have confeſſed, they had made ample amends to 
the Public, for a neglect, which, for ſo many ages, was not 
peculiar to them, but common to all degrees of Mankind. Rx- 


4g: 1536 GINALD, in a letter to. Contareni, } Joins: to n. Mark, a Re- 


Ne fark hot, che giudichi un ' Monachd,” e, per dire pid chiaro, di 
leggendo il loro titolo, che elle ſiano di frate. Bamb. Litt. Ital. vol. 1. I. 5. 


ligious 
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ligious man of the ſame Convent; They both were with me, 


ſays he, when I received-his'Holineſs's orders to repair to Rome: 
their company added new beauties to a place, with whoſe agree- 


ableneſs you are well acquainted ; and I ſeemed to be! in Bauen 


with Henoch and Elias. How often did we wiſh you to make a 
fourth of our ſociety!” Heccatelli, who held a conſiderable rank 
in the Univerſity, began now his acquaintance with RAL, 
and having. been: many years his Secretary, and, at length, Arch- 
biſhop of Raguſa, has teſtified his gratitude to his. noble Patron, 


by an elegant relation of the principal actions of his life. 


Bor the merit of our Countryman could not appear in a fairer 


and ſtronger inſtance, than in 'the- memorable attachment which 


it: produced in Mloyfius Priuli, a young Venetian nobleman, of an 
irreproachable life, and a mind equally” capable of buſineſs and 
letters, who being at Padua, on account of his ſtudies, when 
REGINALD came to reſide there, was ſo taken with his conver- 
ſation, temper, and manners, and the admirable qualifications he 
was endowed with, that he contracted a friendſhip with him, of 
which, perhaps, there is no other example either in ancient or 


modern ſtory: for, overlooking the love of his family and coun- 
try, where he could not have failed to have been raiſed to the 
firſt employments, he preferred RæoiNALD Porx's ſociety: to all 


other advantages; accompanied him in all his journies, ſhared 


the viciſſitude of his fortune, was of ſingular ſervice to him in 
many difficult and: important occaſions,” and never left him, till 
death ended an union, which no incident through life had ever 
altered &. But, as there will be frequent mention of this illuſtri- 

ous perſon, at different periods of his Friend's life, the particulars 
which relate to ham, are reſerved to their proper places. 


Erat, 2 in ejus intimis at- 


que amiciſſimis Aloyſius Priolus, Patri- 


cius Venetus, vir ingenio et literarum cog- 
nitione excellens; qui quidem Poli con- 
ſuitudine ita captus eſt, tantumque animi 


inductio, et amor erga illum apud * 
valuit, ut totã vita eum ſequutus fit, ac, 
niſi mors, ipſos inter ſe conjunctiſſimè 
viventes disjungere nihil Pi Dud. 
in Vit. R. Pali. , 


Tas 
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Tur memory of the abovementioned Perſonages, though re- 
moved at ſo great a diſtance from our times, and, at a ſtill greater 
from our manners, is yet freſh z_ and their connections with him, 
vrho is the ſubject of this hiſtory, . 


given of them, neceſſary. 


Tuis e ee of Beheg, e 


quaintance; were no ohſtacles to great induſtry in his literary 


purſuits, and to that liberal and univerſal light, in which he con- 


fidered them. His Friends excelling in the ſame- atfainments, 
greatly forwarded his | progreſs ; and theſe advantages enabled 


him to undertake a very important work, the merit of which 
appears leſs in the applauſe of thoſe who were intereſted in de- 
fenſe of the cauſe; he maintained, than in the pains his adverſaries 
were at to anſwer it; the conceſſions; they haye made in its fa» 


vour ; and the earneſtneſs which the King, to whom it was 


addreſſed, and who is a great part of the ſubject, ſhewed to have 
it ſuppreſſed. But before I enter on an account of the Work, it 


nen 
occaſion to it, and furniſh the whole matter, 


Ir was now: four years fines Roman left Exgland, which 
had been a Theatre of as various and deep a Tragedy, as that, 
or any other nation, had ever been Spectators of, under the 
wildeſt and moſt frantic of their Tyrants. The affair of the Di- 
vorce, as I have already related, being brought before the Pope, 
and the King and Queen ſummoned: to make their appearance, 
Henry had ſent Agents: to Rome, who all, except Doctor Benet, 
behaved in ſuch a manner, as to give that Court, at whoſe: tri- 
bunal their Maſter's cauſe: was to be decided, too juſt, reaſons of 


offence . 


He had, moreover, made a. laſt effort on the Queen, 


to prevail on her to deſiſt from her appeal to Rome, and conſent 
to have the cauſe tried by a Committee of the Biſhops and Nobi- 


 ®" See Caſſali's letter, who was Henty's 
Agent at Rome, N'. 6. and Rant 's, 


N. 64, in the 34 vol. of Te Grand's 
Hiftoire du Divorce. 


ty: 
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lity : and, at the ſame time, ordered the Concluſions of the 
Univerſities, which had given their opinion according to his in- 
clinations, to be ſhewed her. Catherine's anſwers to theſe meſ- 
ſages were uniform ; that their Parents had cauſed the lawfulneſs 
of their marriage to be examined by very able men; before it 
took place: that the Pope had granted the diſpenſation ; and that 
it otherwiſe ; but, nevertheleſs, ſhe - begged of the Almighty, to 


ſet the King, ber Huſband's conſcience at reſt.” - Henry, little 


ſatisfied with ſo reaſonable a reply, ſent her a threatning meflage;. . 


that he would ſee her no more, nor receive any letters from her, 
whilſt ſhe perſiſted in theſe ſentiments, for having been his Bro- 
ther's Wife, ſhe could not be his: and he gie her the choice of 
two or three Country ſeats, to which ſhe might retire. - | - 
TuE Parliament meeting about the ſame time, they nenewed 
their attacks on the papal, authority and the Clergy: but Henry, 
not being then diſpoſed. to fall in with their ill humour, com- 
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plained, in his turn, that they witheld: ſeveral. of his rights, and. wo 


demanded redreſs: this the Commons refuſed, and; a miſunder- : 


ſtanding enſuing, though the King was adviſed to diſſolve them, 
he did not. Both, Houſes: being -prorogued; they repreſented to. 
him, at their firſt meeting, the great Sums which the Court of 
Rome drew from England, on various pretexts; and defired, par- 
ticularly, that the Biſhops might be taxed at a. very low rate; and 
if the Pope refuſed to ſend proper proviſions for their conſecration, 
that it might be performed by the Metropolitan, or any two Bi- 
ſhops appointed by the King, without further trouble. And if 
the Kingdom ſhould: be laid under an Interdict, or the King or 
his Subjects be excommunicated, no regard ſhould be paid to ſuch 
cenſures, and divine Service be celebrated, and the Sacraments 
adminiſtered as/uſual. 
As the ſpirit of innovation had no ſeized Wan Fn 
proceeded, towards the end of the Seſſion, to aboliſh the Oath, - 


which 
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which the Biſhops" take to the Pope, at their conſecration, and 
drew up another of the like import, which they were to take to 
the King. Theſe bills paſſed both houſes, but no more was en- 
acted on this head; their deſign, as it ſeems, being only to inti- 
midate the Pope; and conſtrain him to come into the King's 
meaſures; accordingly they granted his Majeſty full power to 
treat with his Holineſs about the firſt fruits, and to ratify or an- 
nul the ſtatute concerning the oath, as he ſhould think fit: They 
did not ſo much as enter it into the Journal of their proceedings, 
ib. Reign. nor did the King cauſe it to be regiſtered till ſome years after. 
One of the members having. ſpoke againſt the Divorce, in the 
houſe of Commons, and moved that the King might be entreated 
to. cohabit with the Queen ; Henry ordered the Speaker to ſignify 
to them his ſurpriſe, that they ſhould meddle in an affair which 
concerned: his conſcience ; that his marriage, after mature delibe- 
ration, had been condemned by many able Divines and Canoniſts: 
that, at the age of forty, it might be preſumed he had a ſuffi- 
cient command of his paſſions; and, under the preſent uneaſineſs 
of his mind, he could do no leſs than live ſeparately from the 
1532 Queen. Thus the Seſſions ended on the fourteenth of May; and, | 
two days after, Sir Thomas More reſigned the Seals. + 
Tux King now cauſed a ſtrict inquiry to be made into Hereſy, 
in which the Biſhops ſeconded his capricious and ſanguinary incli- 
nations, with all the rigour of a Spaniſh Inquiſition. A Prieſt 
was taken into cuſtody, for having aſſerted, from the Pulpit, the 
Pope's ſupremacy ; and another perſon, accuſed of hereſy, was 
diſmiſſed, on appealing to the King, as ſupreme head of the En- 
gliſh Church. Clement, though he complained to Henry's Em- 
baſſadors of theſe proceedings, yet he carried his reſentment no 
further : he even permitted the King to employ the revenues of 
certain Abbeys towards the founding of fix new Biſhopricks; and; 
notwithſtanding the oppoſition of Charles the Vth's and Queen 
Catherine's Agents, he received Sir Edward Karne, who was ſent 
7 to 
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to Rome, in 2 new character of the King's Apolagiſi, though hie Excufaor. 


came without Credentials. The DoQors Benet and Bonner, were' 
joined with Sir Edward in this, commiſſion z. and, as they had 
taken their way through France, they brought with them the 
moſt preſſing recommendations from the French King, the Car- 
dinal of Lorain, du Prat, and Grandmont, to the Pope and ſeve- 
ral of the facred College. But as 50 ſtreſs could be laid upon 
the merits of the cauſe, the whole plea reſted on the: danger of 
the King's falling from the Church, and the conſequences of ſuch 
a defeCtion. | Theſe Remonſtrances having no effect, and the 


Englith Agents. complaining they could find no-Italian Advocates 


co plead in the Kings cauſe, the Pope aſſured them, that thoſe 


who would undertake it, had nothing to apprehend : and it is 
probable he gave them this declaration in writing, ſince the Con- 


cluſions they drew up, which were printed both at Rome and 
| London, {et forth, in their title, the Pope's permiſſion. 


| Hz then appointed an Audience for all the Parties concerned, 16th Feb. 


and, though at firſt, he thought it moſt convenient to hear them, 
in open Conſiſtory, he, afterwards, changed his mind, and re- 
ſolved to give each party a ſeparate, hearing. The Emperor's. 
Embaſſadors were firſt admitted in the Chamber of preſence, 
where the Pope was, with the Cardinal Mame. They ſpoke a 
er: time, and endeavoured, though to no purpoſe, to 
perſuade his Holineſs, to admit neither Embaſſador nor Apologiſt 
from the King of England. The Biſhop of Worceſter, and Gre- . 
_ gory Cafali, Henry's Embaſſadors at the Court of Rome, were next . 
admitted, and they inſiſted, that the King their Maſter was not 
obliged to appear, cither in perſon or by proxy, and that the. 
Cas eng to e 
e, as little fatisfied with their de- 
o og. ara, xvid 
the Stole from the Cardinal Medici, and entered the Conſiſtory, 
from which every one was ordered to depart. The conference 
> P which 
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which was held with a few Cardinals, on whoſe judgment the 


| Pope chiofly relied, being finiſhed, the Etmbaffrdors, who were 


in an antichamber, near the Conſiſtory, with their Yelpedtive 
Attortiies, were introduced. The Council for Henry opened the 
cauſe, with afferting, that Rome not being a fafe' place for the 
King to appear in, he was not obliged to pay any regard to the 
Popes cttation; and added, there was an Apologiſt, who alked' 
to be heard on the footing only of an Engliſhman, who had che 
intereſts of his Country at a The Queen's Council, who 
ſpoke next, reproached thofe who had pleaded' the King's cauſe, 
Wich falſchood and flander, and that, inftead of ſpeaking. to the 
cafe in queſtion, they either miſrepreſented, or dropped it: and 
both ſides being now heated, they loft all reſpect for the Preſence, 
came to perſonal inveCtives, and during five months that the af- 
fair was debated, all Rome flotked to the Confiſtory as to a Farce, 
in which the impertinence of the Actors was the ſole entertain- 
* merit. The Pope, though ſolicited to condemn che King, ad 
journed the cauſe for ſorne months, and erideavoured, in the 
mean time, to prevail on him to ſend his Apdlogiſt Credentials, 
and proper inſtructions; which if he complied with, he granted. 
him full power to appoint whom he pleaſed, to take information 
of the affair, in England; and this, he ſaid; was the laſt effort 
of his itidulgetice ; fince the definitive ſentence was neceſſarily to 
be pronounced at Rye + he alſo requeſted the French King, LL 
was fbon to hive a conference with Henry, to uſe tus intereſt in 
order to obtain His conſent to fo equitable a propolal. But oo. ; 
caſe was already deſperate ; and that very interview, from which 
the Pope entertained ſome hopes of this Prince becoming more 
praRticable, on the affair of the divorce, was the prelude to his 
final breach with the Queen, and, ſoon after, with the Catholic 
Church. The impotence of bis paſſion would not allow him to 
leave his Miſtreſs behind, when he failed for Calais ; near which 


plate the two Kings were to meet: but being aware of what his 


own 
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dern Subjects and Foreigners would think of ſo unwarrantable a 
behaviour, he imagined a part of the ſhame might be coneealed, 
if ſhe ſeemed to take this journey on any other errand, but the 
real: It was intimated, therefore, to Francis, that Henry would 
look. on it. as a courteſy, if he ſignified a defire that Mrs. Bullen, 1532 
who had lately beep ereated Marchioneſs of Pembroke, might 
accompany him z to which that gay Monarch readily agreed. 
Tux term prefixed. for the King's appearance at Rome, either 
in - perſon» or by\prozy, was now «lapſed, and the proceedings 
againſt: him, reſumed : but whilſt the Engliſh Agents were amu+ 
ſing the Pope and the Emperor with various ſhifts and offers on 
the part of their Maſtes, ho cut, at once, the Knot, which ho 
had. fo long, in vain, endeavoured to untie, and married Mrs. 
Anne Bullen as ſoon as he returned from France. Doctor Lee, 
who- was ' afterwards | Biſhop. of Litchfield, performed the core · 
mony, the King having aſſured him, he had gained his ſuit, and 
obtained a diſpenſation to marry whom he thought proper, pra- 
vided it was done in_priyate, and without witnefſes. The Doe: 
tor, though he could not ſuſpect the King would impoſe on him 
in a matter of ſuck conſequence, yet, as he was about to begin 
the ceremony, he deſired his Majeſty to let bim fee the Grant he 
had from the Pope; the King told him, be would. On which 
He went to. the Altar, and putting on the voſtments, his diffi- 
cylties recurred, and, turning to the King. he told him again, 
it was by all means proper the Pope's hrief ſhould he read before - 
witneſſes. Henry replied, in an angry and reprogebful tone, that 
it was in a place, to which none but himſelf bad acceſs, and 
that he ought to be credited on his ward ;- on this, Lee went 
on with the ſervice z and, WW 
with Child, | 

AT the, dent meoting of: the! Nauen, u Lear pallets by 
which all appeals to the See of Rome were probibjtcd ; all foreign 
| oa a tas ſpiritual was difowncd ; it was 
N P 2 ordered, 
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ordered, that all ſuits ſhould be judged within the Kingdom, and 
no regard paid to Excommunication on the part of Rome: and, 
if any of the Clergy refuſed to ſubmit to theſe orders, they were 
to be impriſoned for a year, and fined at the King's pleaſufe 3 
and a Fremunire was declared to be incurted by all 'non-compli- 
+ ance. Warban, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, dying at this juncture, 
Cranmer, by Mrs. Bullen's intereſt, was named to that high dig- 
nity; and as the diſſolution: of the King's martiage with the 
Queen, had been the principal motive of his ptotnotion, the fieſt 
return he made to his Patroneſs, was to rid her ef + Rival, by 
declaring the King's contract with his firſt Wife, contrary to the 
divine law. In conſequence of this, orders were iſſued to give 
her no longer the title of Queen; and the King ſo far forgot he 
was a Parent, as to treat the Princeſs Mary with great rigour; 
forbade her to ſee her Mother, and declared her incapable of ſuc- 
ceeding to the crown; and would, perhaps, have carried his re- 
ſentments ſtill further, if this young Lady had inviolably adhered 
to the religious advice and example of her Mother. As to the 
new Queen, her Coronation was attended wich all that expence 
and vanity, which: though natural to Henry on other occaſions, 
were now heightened by love : but this Pageantry, which began 


at Greenwich. and ended at the Tower, where the Bride landed, 


was a memorable contraſt oi cab deenò of diftiaRion and infamy, 
which, three years after ih 2the ene par ee adage 
life; reputation} and irbyalty; 5107 511 2290077 © 

Ron, where the cduſe of the Divoree, Aan dhen EYED 
* had ever been obſttbed with A watchful eye, and "deemed a 
capital concern, was *H6t” a er to theſe proceedings. The 
Spaniſh faction inſiſted on d werent Eentenice, and the Pope 
ſtood in need of all his cautic n to elude their inſtances. ' He ob- 
ſerved- this conduct, till tlie a inj juſtice done to tlie geen, che 
8. eb martiage; and the res 
— remouftsün cee of the Candinuls who were very much 
91 1b 70 BE Ke | . unſatisfied - 
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 uffatiied With theſe delays, prevailed on him to decide this long 
depending affair, and to ſhew'no further forbearance towards a 
Prince, who kept no meaſures with him. The ſentence was, 


therefore, pronounced, by which the King's marriage with Ca- 


 tharine of Aragon was declared valid, aid he enjoined to ſepatate 
froth' Anne Bullen, and eohabit with the Queen. Nothing was 
added concerning the Cenſures the King was to incur, if he did 
not comply with the Decree. Theſe, after as patient a delay as 
the caſe would admit, were, at length, employed by Clement's 
Succeſſor, - Paul III. and, though ſet at nought by the Party 
eee een neither leſs deſerved or leſs equitable. 

Turs ſentence made as little impreſſion on Henry, as the other 
nia of che Court of Rome, which were preparatory to it. 
He had 3 — the Authority by which it was pro- 
nounced; and he, now, began to aboliſh it, in all its branches; 
and to make each of them a diſtinct part of the Prerogative of 
his own Crown. A Prelate was appointed to inſtruct the People, 


22d Mar. 
1533 


every day, from the pulpĩt at St. Paul's, that the Biſhop of Rome * 


had no more power out of his Dioceſe, than any other Biſhop ; ; 
and as the King,; during the four laſt years, had taken care to 


prepare the People for ſuch innovations, they now met with leſs * 


 oppoſition;” In the courſe of this Seſſion, the whole Juriſdiction 
which had hitherto been acknowledged in the See of Rome, was 
transferred to the Sovereign; all cauſes, which had formerly ...1 


determined by appeal to the Pope, were reſerved to him and his 


Council; the Biſhops were not to meet, but by his order, and 
their ordinances to have no force, till he had approved them: 
He was to appoint ſixteen members of each houſe, to examine 
thoſe already made, and annul all ſuch as were contrary to the 
Laws of the Realm: on the vacancy of a See, he was to ſend a 
commiſſion to the Dean and Chapter, by which they were em- 
powered to proceed to an election; and the Biſhop elect was to 
be cone by four others of the King's appointing: His 


14. 11 5 power, 
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Trials. 


diſgraceful Scene does as little credit to the principal A Sur, as 


rep. HISTQRY or Jun ings * * N 1 
power, in a word, was extended to all matters both of i 1 


on conviction to be burnt alive, Which Aw the King cauſad 8 
be executed with great ſeverity. 


and a letter of Cromwell to Sir Thomas Wyat, the King's Embaſ- 
ſador in Germany, gives the following account of one of the 
The King fat openly in the Hall, and preſided at the 
diſputation, proceſs, and judgement of a miſerable Heretic, who 
was burned on the twentieth of November. It was a wonder to 
ſee how princely, with how excellent gravity, and ineſtimable 
wajeſty, his Highneſs exerciſed the very office: of ſupreme head 
of the Church of England... I with the Princes and Potentates 


of Chriſtendom to have had a meet place to have ſeen it. Un- 


doubtedly they ſhould have much marvelled at his Majeſty's moſt 
bigh wiſdom and judgement, and reputed him ao otherwiſa than, 
in-a manner, the mirror and light of all other Kings and Princes 
in Chriſtendom . But, notwithſtanding this fuſtian, fuch a 


to tue Sycophant who deſcribes it. The King's marriage with 
Anne Bullen was confirmed, and that with Catharine of Aragon, 
annulled; and Children born of ſuch alliances were declared ille+ 
gitimate. By virtue of this act, the Princeſs Mary was excluded 
the ſucceſſion of the crown; and Eligaberl, who was lately born, 
looked on as the next Heir. This order, indeed, laſted no longer 
than his paſſion for the Mother: when that fit was over, the 
firſt fruit, of his criminal love for her was treated no better than 
his lawful Iſſue by the Queen: And as the Parliament had no 
other rule in making or repealing ſtatutes, than the King's capri- 
ciouſneſs; his will was no ſooner divined, Wannen 


* Callers Church Hiſtory, yol. ii, p · 152. 


with 


and doctrine. Some Laws againſt Heretics, made in the - 
of Richard II. and Henry IV. were, repealed; but thoſe, who se 
laped into errors, or refuſed to abjuee chem. were condemned, @— 


| As ſyprenge head of the IE 
of England, he ſometimes preſided. in perſon at theſe judgments. 
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A Fe thimatnte' Sn ed Supremacy ws ctnkitred; on — 
2 King and his Sucteſſord; and the Thtone, though filled by a 
Worhan, was declared the fole fountain of Juriſdichion, in what- 
ever concerned Religion. The Clergy: attempted, in vain, to 
withſtand this amazing innovation, and teprefented to the King 
the inconfiftency of it with his own moſt folemn. declarations, 
publiſhed to the whote world, in the work he wrote againft 
puſſage: That Luther could not deny that all the faithful 
Chriſtian Churches of thoſe times acknowledged and reverenced 
the See of Nome as their Primary and Mother: and if this con- 
cefſion was founded neither on human or divine right, how had 

it -prevailed univerſally? how came all Chriſtendom to own 
i? when did it begin, or by what” means, gain ground ? That 
the Greefs, before their Schiſm, had acknowleged the primacy 
of the Latin Church, though the empire was transferred eMewhere. 
That Luther, indeed had the impudence to affirm that the Pope's 
Supremacy had been uſurped by force and tyranny; but that he 
muſt have loft his ſenſes, if he expected to find Mankind fo fot- 
tifhly thoughtlefs and ignorant, as to believe that the Biſhopof 
Rome, without arms or temporal force, or human or divine right, 
ſhould be able to eſfabliſh an authority over the whole epiſcopal | 
order, through ſo many different nations, 0 diſtant from him, 
and which could have tro reaſon to dread his power: or that 
thoſe kingdoms and ſtates ſhould be fo prodigal of their own 
liberty, as to ſubtnit thernſelves, for ſo many ages, to a foreign 
pricft, if he had no lawful claim te ſuperiority- In this man- 
ner thoſe, "whe" Aro ce frat Snare But 


FLO * Defen. Sacram, contra Luth, 


the 
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the voice of \ the Charmer, who charms wiſely, was in vain . to 
P/alm 58. the Adder, the deaf Adder, that flops her cr. 
'Tx1s account of the Divorce was necefhiry.to plc Ranis | 
conduct in a true light, as he not only refuſed the ſecondiChureh: 
preferment in the kingdom, and a diſtinguiſhed degree in his 
Prince's favour, rather than approve of it; but every where in 
his writings-repreſents this ſhameful aud diſaſtrous affair, and the 
means which were uſed to bring it about, as the effect of thoſe 
paſſions which chiefly diſgrace human nature, e 
Wiſdom ſtates; . the inconflancy: of luſt, falſehood, and reuenge. 
— 2. that nothing might be wanting to give the iniquity ad 
proceeding every aggravation it admitted of, which Henry always 
took care ſhould be the characteriſtic of his kranſgreſſions; the 
impious farce of conſcience was acted, and the fear of an offen- 
ded God pretended as the motive of ne in which i 5h 
human and divine, were: violated. ; 5 < 
Bur the ä win fuk. i in thin 3 
diate conſequence of it, the renouncing the - Pope's ſupremacy, 
and ſeparating from the Catholic Church, which now engroſſed 
the attention of all Europe, and involved all REGinNALD's future 
life, not only during that Prince's reign who. cauſed it, but through 
the two following. Henry had no ſooner taken on him the title 
of Head of the Church; but he was deſirous to have his kinſ- 
man's ſentiments of his claim to it. It cannot be ſuppoſed, that 
he entertained any real doubt what they were; but he choſe this 
ſhould be the date of that implacable mig, with which che 
ever after, perſecuted bim and his Family... 1 
Hz was at Ravelone, a country ſeat AS to his fiend 
Priuli, at ſome diſtance from Venice, when. he received the 
King's orders. They were inforced by the treatiſes of Sampſan, 
and Gardiner, Biſhops of Chicheſter and Wincheſter, in defence of 
the lay ſupremacy. He ſent the work of the latter to Contareni, 
who was then at Raue, to | hone his Werl of it; and on re- 


ceiving 


— ö ; 
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veak but ſet off with great art; he replied, that it was the 
judgment he had made of it, and added, he muſt apply to the 
Author what is ſaid of Gameſters, chat their dexterity only enables 
ation of affairs in England, and had already began a work an the 
Church's Unity; and the diſpatches he lately received on the 
King's part, diſcovered to him ſtill more the neceſſity of treating 


this Argument in a manner ſuited to the preſent exigencies. As 
this ĩs the moſt celebrated and important of all RxecinaLD Pol E's 


writings; the Reader will not be diſpleaſed to learn, from him- 
ſelf, ns 16 nn eee 
toute: the: Work; chad Serve, mee than any ding cles, ine 

eee thi theradendh the other: 4 

& Maxx reaſons, ſays he, wehing d (Bund V. grime 
reduce me to the neceſſity of undertaking this ſubject. The firſt 
of whichi'was the King's poſitive commands to write; though 


not, indeed, againſt himſelf: yet the ſubject, on which he - 


dered me to ſend him my opinion, brought on this conſequence. 
I had retired from my Country and Friends, at a time when 
they became moſt dear and neceſſary, that I might have no ſhare 


in meaſurcs-which I could! not approve, and muſt have been in- 


volved in, had I ſtayed. I ſhould have been under a neceſſity 


either of acting againſt my own conviction, the King's honour, and 


the welfare of my Country, if I conſented to what he required; 
or, on my refuſal, of provoking his indignation againſt myſelf, 
and all who belonged to me. My tenderneſs ſor him, however, 
was ſuch, that no authority, no perſuaſion, had yet been able to 
make me depart from the reſolution I had taken, of being ſilent 


on theſe matters, though ſeveral perſons, for whom I had the 


_ greateſt deference, were of opinion I ought! to have ated other- 
wiſe, He ſent, therefore, his commands, when he had not the 
| leaſt Wahn to ſuſpea I ſhould interfere with his proceedings; 


Q when 
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when there was no farther room for deliberation ; when his reſo- 
tation was taken, and he had made it capital for any one to op- 
poſe it. This Law was enacted with ſuch rigour, that no merit, 
however conſpicuous could ſcreen thoſe whom it included. Nei- 
ther dignity, nor rank; nor learning, nor virtue; nor love and 
friendſhip of the longeſt ſtanding, were any plea for exemption ; 
and the two greateſt Lights, which this Iſland had feen, were put 
to death for refuſing to comply with it. — Theſe examples, he 
knew, were come to my Knowledge; and he vainly imagined the 
the terrour of their influence, and the defire of returning to my 
Country and acquaintance, which, otherwiſe, I muſt; for ever, 
rdinquith, would bring me to a compliance: and, in that caſe, 
my authority would be ef greater Weight with my Countrymen, 
as I had hitherto been more backward in yielding to his 'will. —- 
His orders were, that I ſhould fend him my opinion in terms ſo 
clear and explicit, as to exclude all ambiguity and ſubterfuge; 
and if T failed in ſo doing, I ſhould incur his higheſt diſpleaſurt. 
And here, ſays Ron, I muſt confeſs, had the caſe pro- 
poſed been of a doubtful nature; and not openly repugnant to the 
divine Law; the affection I bore my Country and Relations, 
might have been a powerful inducement to act, as I was required. 
For, as to the penalties, with which I was threatened;: and: the 
violent deaths of thoſe great men, which were placed! before my 
eyes, they were fo far from alarming my fears, that ſaw in them 
the ſtrongeſt motives to ſuppott, with an unſhaken reſolution, 
the cauſe in which they had lain down their lives. And, if the 
alternative was not to'be-avoided, I would have renounced what 
ever was defirable, rather than purchaſe the enjoyment on the 
terms the King offered. I was confirmed in theſe fentiments not 


fo much by the many and cogent reaſons which I had gathered, 


from che writings of others, or from what my awn: thoughts had 
ſuggeſted, in tlie bon and repeated reflections I had made on the 
_ as by that ſingle argument with which the blood of theſe 


Champions, 
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| Caen hed in this cauſe; furniſed me. That the divine 
Veracity has always manifeſted itſelf by ſuch evidence, we are 
aſſured, fit; by His death, who was Truth itſelf; and, after- 
_ awards, by thoſe legions of Witneſſes, who have atteſted the fame 
dodarine; lin all -peets, and through all ages of the world. I be- 
held; therefore, the hband-writing of God in their ſufferings, whoſe 
paſt life was a ſufficient probf of the favour they had found with 
him; and I could not but reverence the figh arid fabfſcribe to it. 
-—— Thef - conſiderations baniched” from my breaſt all that dread, 
which the image of what they had underwent, or any other 
apprehenſion from fill more affeGing ſubjects migbt have raiſed : 
they armed me with a generaus confidence, and gave me to under- 
ſtand what were the tue objects of fear and hope. I was encou- 
raged to withſtand a Prince, - hö had appointed ſo iniquitous = 
puniſhment to ſo equitable and religious a tenet ; and enabled to 
expreſs myſelf with a ſpirit and eaſe, of which, the Work, I be- 
leve, is a proof *. The two great examples here pointed out, 
were Sir Thomas More, and Fiſher, Biſhop of  Rechefter, and no- 
thing can ſo much illuſtrate the juſtneis and force of RxoiNAL Ds 
reaſoning on the merits uf the cauſe he ſupports, as the character 
of theſe Perſons who died in defence of it. 
Tux worth of the former is ſo univerſally acknowledged, that 
it wauld be needleſs to reſume it here, did not the nature of the 


work require I ſhould not be quite filent on ſuch. a ſubject. - He 


was one of the greateſt Ornaments, if nat the greateſt, in every 
kind of various excellence, this nation has ever boaſted, His 


prudence, underſtanding, and temper, ſeemed to vie with each 


other, and could be ſurpaſſed by nothing but a diſintereſtednoſa, 
probity, and ſenſe of religion, which rendered the man, the ma- 
giſtrate, and the chriſtian compleat. Theſe more uſeful and valu- 
able damen were heightened * an exquiſite erudition, and 


Apologia „ Regingld Poli * 8 I ſe ſcriptis, de Unitate Feel, No. 
Fe V, Cæſarem, ſuper quatuor libris 2. et ſeg. 


7 os knowledge 
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knowledge not only of the laws of his country, but of thoſe more 


extenſive ties which unite all men and all nations; and made 
him equal to the embaſſies he diſcharged, and the ſupreme ma- 

giſtracy he was inveſted with. The exigencies of the times "RY 
duced him, in the latter years of his life, to apply i himſelf to 
Theology; and his proficiency in this Science enabled him to 


diſtinguiſh the proper extent of civil power, and of that juriſ- 


diction, which the Lawygiver of : Chriſtianity: would have exer- 
ciſed by thoſe only, to whom he committed it. This enlarged 
knowledge and capacious mind was rendered amiable: by a con- 
deſcenſion of behaviour, an eaſe in public and ordinary occaſions, 
of which hiſtory affords few or no inſtances. He brought up his 
family to the ſame arts, of which he was ſo great a Maſter; and 
the letters which he wrote to them are ſome of the moſt finiſhed 
pieces which the latin language affords. To this integrity of a 
Magiſtrate, the abilities of a Stateſman, and the elegance of a 

polite Scholar, he joined the virtues of domeſtic life, the peni- 
tence of a Recluſe, and the Chriſtian fimplicity of a Child. Be- 
ing poſſeſſed of the firſt poſt which a Layman can: be honoured 
with, he aſſiſted, in a ſurplice, as a menial Clerk, the Prieſt at 
the holy Sacrifice; and going through the Hall, to take his Seat 
as High Chancellor, as he paſſed by the King's bench, where his 
Father was a Judge, he always aſked his bleſſing, on his knees. 
In the rigours of a priſon, ſuch as Henry's temper, and Cromwell, 


the inſtrument and deviſer, could inflict; and the captious inter- 


rogatories, which were put to him, on his trial, he exerted a 
patience and ſteadineſs worthy the other parts of his conduct; 


and made that memorable reply to the Sollicitor General, who 


objected to him his diſagreement from the ſenſe of the nation; 
that if he differed from one kingdom, he had all antiquity and 
all other nations on his fide.” During an imprifonment of twelve 


months, every baſe artifice, by which Tyranny is ſupported, and 


which Tyrants make uſe of, was practiſed to ſhake his reſolution; 
on 4 | e but 


OF REGINALD POLB!: 

but with as little ſucceſs as the Lawyer had applied his argument. 
He compoſed, in his confinement, a Commentary on part of our 
Saviour's! paſſion; and, being brought to the ſcaffold, laid his 


panied him in the actions of ordinary life. His memory has been 
-borne down the ſtream of Time with fo favourable a gale, that 
no character ſeems to have been more cheriſhed. “Foreigners, 
fays REOINALD Por x, who never ſaw him, were. ſo affected 
with the news and circumſtances of his death, that they could 
not refrain from weeping : and, as to myſelf, who write this at 
ſo conſiderable a diſtance of time, though I had few perſonal 
connections with him, yet loved and honoured his probity, and 
knew the great emoluments his Country received from it; God 
is my witneſs, that involuntary tears fall from my eyes, which 
blot out what I On wrote, and almoſt hinder me from going 
on with the fi 


I $HALL give — character of the 8 of theſe Worthies, 


Fiſher, Biſhop of Rocheſter, as REGINALD, who ſeems to have 


been particularly acquainted with him, has drawn it. No- 
thing, ſays he, addrefling his diſcourſe to the Emperor, could be 
fo reaſonable a prejudice againſt the new Supremacy as the inte- 
grity of the Leaders who oppoſed it. — If any one had aſked the 

King, before the violence of his paſſions had hurried him out of 
the reach of reaſon and reflection, whom of all. the Epiſcopal or- 
der, he chiefly conſidered ? on whoſe affection and fidelity he 
moſt relied? he would, without any heſitation, have anſwered, 


* Apol. ad Carolum V. Cæſ. $. 20. and, lately, with great candour, by Ds. 
Sir Thomas More's life has been wrote Warner.  Gratiani, Biſhop of Amelia, 


in latin with great judgment, by Dr. his Cotemporary, has given an abſtrat | 


Stapleton, and printed at ,Dovay, anno of his life, and an account of his ſuffer- 

1588; in which there are ſeveral origi- ings and death, in his treatiſe De Caſibus. 

nal Letters of the Chancellor: The work Pirorum Huftrium ſui evi, with that 

is not uncommon, and is to be found in elegance which. is pocutier to all his 

moſt Sale Catalogues. — It was likewiſe writings. 

wrote by his great Grandion, Roper; | 
the 


head on the block with the ſame chearfulneſs, which accom- - 
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the Biſhop of Rechefler.. When the queſtion was not put to him, 
he was accuſtomed, of his own accord, to glory that no other 


Prince or Kingdom had ſo diſtinguiſhed a Prelate. Of this I was 
witneſs, ' when, turning t6 me, on my return from my travels, 


he ſaid, be did not imagine I had met with any one, in foreign 


parts, who could be compared to him, either for virtue or learn- 


ing. This advantageous judgement of his Prince, was repaid by 


an equal zeal and fidelity in the Biſhop. He conſtantly profeſſod, 
that beſides the obligations common to all fubjefts, he had that, 
of the King being born in his Dioceſe, and refiding more fre- 
quently in it than elſewhere : and that his Majeſty's Grandmother, 
whoſe Ghoſtly Father he had been, and who ſurvived the late 
King and Queen, had recommended her Grandſon to his pecu- 
liar care. She was a perſon, ſays Recinaid, of great pru- 
dence, who was aware of the dangers of Royalty, when it falls 


to the lot of youth; and being about to leave the world, ſhe, 


with many tears, entreated the Biſhop, though ſeveral excellent 
men were alſo preſent, to aſſiſt the King by his inſtructions and 
advice; and defired her Grandſon to have a deference for him, 
preferably to all others, as what would moſt contribute to his 
felicity both here and hereafter. He had, moreover, this induce- 
ment to be vigilant in the King's welfare, as he was the only 
ſarviving Counſellor of his late Majeſty. The caſe, therefore, of 
the Supremacy, which was of the higheſt concernment, and re- 
quired the moſt confummate learning, being propoſed to him, he 
had anſwered in a manner becoming his regard for his Prince, 
and his own great knowled ge*; nor could he be induced 
by threats or promiſes, which were firſt made uſe of, to recede 
from an opinion, which his duty to -God, and the fidelity 
he owed his Sovereign, had prompted him to deliver. This was 
the crime for which Henry cauſed two ſentences to he polled an 


. The Speech he made on this occaſion, is proſerved by Lord Herbert, in his 
life of Henry VIII. page 362. 
him, 


OF REGINALD POLE. 
him, equally: cruel and unjuſt ; by the firſt, he condemned to 
perpetual impriſonment an old man, ſo weak, that he almoſt 
expired when: he was led 30 trial; by the other, after a fifteen 
months confinement, in which, as appears from a letter he wrote 
to Cromwell*, he was left deſtitute of common neceſſaries, he 
was beheaded. Nor did Henry's unrelenting rage end here; he 
ordered the body ſhould remain on the place of execution, which 
no one dared approach, unleſs it was to inſult, and ſtrip of a 
tattered Caſſock that covered it. This was the end of à Prelate 
venerable for his age, learning, virtue, and ſervices ; and who was 
not only of the Epiſcopal order, deen ar kn 
with the purple. 

„ NoTWITHSTANDING the exnttonrageitiont which ſuch ex- 
amples gave me, this objection, ſays RecinaLiD, ſtill occurred; 
that I could not do juſtice to the cauſe, in which theſe Chiefs had 
ſo conſpicuouſly exerted themſelves, as their very death informed 
me, without expoſing to infamy a reputation which was dearer 
to me than my own. I here, fays he, felt that confli& which 


oppoſite inclinations never fail to raiſe; and having repreſented 


the jarring ſentiments of a mind at variance with itſelf, and the 
motives which, at length, determined. him, he goes on to give 
the Emperor the fallowing account of the manner in which he 
acquitted himſelf of that difficult taſk, of reproving and giving 
advice to his Sovereign. 

« ThE Work, fays he, is divided into four books : in the firſt 
of theſe, I refute the Supremacy the King has taken on himſelf, 
and a treatiſe wrote in defence of it, which, by his orders, was 
ſent me from England. The ſecond aſſerts the Prerogative of the 
See of Rome, and anſwers the objections made againſt it. In the 
third, I ſound in the King's ear the voice which the guiltleſs blood 
he has ſhed, apd. the, hocrony of Jap afipes n FRI. Up 19 


„ This letter may be ſeen in Fullers E 
Eecl. „ 7 3 


heaven 
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heaven againſt him: Having thus diſcharged what I owed to 


Truth and my Country's welfare, in the laſt part I caſt myſelf at 
the King's feet : T'conjure him to take in good part what 1 had 


wrote, as it proceeded from zeal and affection; and, on this con- 


ſideration, to excuſe me, if any where I ſeem to exceed thoſe 
bounds, which cuſtom has preſcribed to Subjects, when they treat 
with their Prince.” This is the account which he gave the Em- 
peror of the performance, ſome years after it was finiſhed; but 
the Work itſelf, even whilſt he was writing * you hw to mewn 
Anecdotes no leſs pleaſing than inſtructive. 2 1902! 
As it advanced, he ſent the ſheets to be reviſed hy Cintarine 
and Priuli, who were then at Rome, and both were of opinion, 
that he had treated Henry with too little reſerve, who could not 
but be highly. offended to fee himſelf attacked in ſo open a man- 
ner, and would wreck his. vengeance on the Author, and on all 
who belonged to him. To this ReGinALD replied, © that their 
obſervations were very juſt; and that he was aware of them: 
but ſince flattery and temporizing had hitherto been the ſource f 
all the Evil, the only remaining hope was in expoſing the naked 
truth. However, ſays he, when you have read the work, if, 
notwithſtanding what I have ſaid at the beginning and end, you 
ſtill think it wants other oorrectives I ſubmit it to thoſe you judge 
proper, having nothing more at heart than your approbation.” 


In another letter to Priuli he adds, „that he had entered on the 


blamable part of the King's character with the utmoſt reluctance ; 
that his welfare alone had engaged him to do ſo, which he could 
never attain, unleſs he Was brought to a ſenſe of his failures :- and 
how can this be compaſſed, ſays he, unleſs they are placed be- 


fore his eyes, and who will undertake this taſk but myſelf? I ſet 


his happineſs above all other conſiderations, and there is no ſacri- 


fice I would not make to procure it.— But you will reply, that 


I have not taken a proper method to attain it. All I can ſay is, 
that he has been hitherto treated, to no purpoſe, with the greateſt 


lenity ; 


2 
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+ „ * 


lenity ; and | that | ale has contributed: ſo Uni” de to caſt him 


inrs'this abyls 'of Exern phy vice, 45 the diffimulatiof of it!“ In 
this judgment of Hrirg, a very ſpirited Hiftorian agrees with REA 
125 and Oblerpes, 1 ſervite adulatibn caüufed him, àthong 
ine Les evils, to make His own ſentitherits'the ſtandard of tlie teſt 
ankigd®. - "ReGinALy's reaſons ſem to have ſatisfied Contu- 
his thers'being "nothing more of this bbhection to be met with 
afterwards, In their" letters to Lach other! and when the Work, 
four years after, was Pfinted Withbilt any" Ateratichs, He (peaks 
of Woe abt dä 48 an elegant and learned perfortiianice,. but as 
the leaſt equivocal carfieſt che Author could Have given his Prince 


of his zeal and affection. The peculiar character of this excel- 


lent petſorages "fees to place his teſtimoriy, in this affair, above 
all exception; Pu III. ſent bim to Confer with the Proteſtants 
at Rariſbon; and all Germany vas charmed with his integrity, 
learning, prudence, and moderation. His lenity was ſuch in this 
Religious ne egöciatibn, that theſe, tö whom his metit was trou- 


bleſome, e him of favouring hetetodox opinions. Time, 


indeed, and better information, Gon” removed the prejudices 
which ſuſpicion and maleveleuce had ſpread through all Tay; 
and his character has been tranſmitted to us môte pure and valu- 
able Fom this att empt to injure i Nest bus et sid Sunn 
Tur Work being 6 We. 0 Uh bend btw dil tür 


from Nome, ſignified to REAL D, Contareni s deſire of ſhewing 
it to che Pope o'which he returned this diſcreet anſwer- That 


Conturem hat A right to lay of Him Whitever" Commands He 
Pleaſec: that Hothing'could be mere ägrseable 60 Pim tharr that 
the Pope mould read fete part ö what ke had wrote; for, as 
to the whole, he knew mote important affairs would not allow 


him leifare to go through with it: But his unwillingneſs aroſe | 
Boone rope that ir might be known in Englanil, that 


OI TION Ffifoe*jrhi > 220i Iich un © 0 3:40 1143} 


* vol! aue, mne ee, and 3 theKing's 


whole 
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— which. 


be had We, to the King, had, contrary to 
all-order, been firſt ſent to;the Pope; which, procecding, he ſays, 
would be. detrimental to him an yeral accounts. That this 
. was not owing to any Aiſtryſt, of the ; Pope” 8 ſecreey; 
but, being acquainted with the genius of Courts, he had always 
obſerved, that though; Princes ,are ſaid. to have many frm; yet 
thoſe who are about their, eee mech. bop, 290. er90y 
thing that concerns them, hays, many more. ou; ſee, he con- 
cludes, the grounds of my diffdence, which 58 it can be removed, 
1 ſhall not only have no reluctance in conſenting. to Contareni' 
Propel: but ſhall greatly rejoice. at it. nde 
REGINALD had now. nothing more to 40, man t. to bend the 
King a work, which was no, more than an implicit deference to his 
of giving him his real ſentiments on the Supremacy 
he had aſſumed, in. the cleareſt and moſt diſtin, terms. Yet he 
confelles, that he ſtill, laboured under great difficultics on account 
of bis family, on whom. he foreſaw, as it happened, that Henry 
would wreck that vengeance, which he cquld not execute upon 
him. At length, ſays he; conſiderations. of a higher order pre- 
vailed over the ſtrongeſt ties of natute; and I no longer dared to 
refuſe this laſt and greateſt ſacrifice I owed to, duty... He adds, 
chat, before he had taken this final reſolution, as he Was looking 
ver the work, not without ſome thoughts of ſuppreſſing i it, and 
finding, t0 his no ſmall Vonder, thoſe ſheets to, be wanting, i in 
which. the King's reputation bad been treated with greater free- 


— = ww 


Joined wich a; malevolent ehgn of ſhewing, chem to: his Majeſty, 
and raiſing l his choler againſt the Author, and that this had deter- 
mined him not to delay ſending the entire work to him. on, 

+::{; AT the fame time, ſays he, „ L wrote a private letter to him, 
full of affection and duty, that 1 might diſappoint th eir malevo- 

' lence who had: ſecreted the papers, and fiichne Him to excuſe 


#10 8 * Epiſt. Reginald Poli, p. 1. pag. 443+ 


the 
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_ the franknoſt with which: I had given my adviſe, if; he did not 
think fit to follow it: I aſſured him; that what I had wrote, had 
beet: weote to him alone; and been_communicated to nobody, 
from-whom his reputation. could ſuffer: I begged of him to tohs 


ſult dis fame, ball thoſe other intereſts 'which were Nill: nearer: 
that, as for my on, part, I 'defired nothing ſo earneſtiy, as £6 


change my ſtyle, and publiſh his praiſes with a joy equal tb the 
grief theh felt in bewailing his diſorders. That, in the mean 
ume, I world ſyupptefe the worle as long as I hit any hopes of 
acknowledging 'm à more plcaſing argument, how much I was 
indebted to hitn for e need n chany other marks of 
Emre 
A nne e this Aue, OY Re, Gen 
„ming Sede to Zauurd VI. which Remed, of all others, 
the moſt-ſuitefl-to: awaken in Henrys mund a ſenſe of his mifde- 
meanors, which was the only purpoſe: of the work be was about 

to ſand him. This was the unfortunste en of Her, who had 


was ſound guilty of incontiheney and inceſt, and condemned to 
be -burnt or beheaded, as the King ſhould be pleaſed to order; 

and the ſantenee hall been executed accordingly- Her Brother, 
the Lon: Ronhfarr, and ſome others were" condemned and put to 
death, at the ſame time, as Accomplices in the Queeti's guilt; | 


Su bad been educated at the Court of Priince, Which Was 


chen a. Schocl of Gallantry, and hac returned to-Enitland; a great 
proficient in it. Her ſkill in muſic, in dancing, and drefs, and 


the:like accompliſhments; ſ66n: captivated! a ſenſunl· Printe, who 


had no other ſtandard of female merit, but ſuch allurements. 
She had imbibed the doctrine of Galvin; and the Broachers of 
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ben chegenodf ho King and the Nation's misfortunes Am 
Bullen, having been tried by a commiſſion, of twenty- u Peerd, 


19th May, 
1536 


theſe novelties hall found no readier method of ſpreading them, 


than Ne eber, the good rere N nr 
hc 2 Apol. R. Pit, ad c,. Cet c 5. 
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and in which ſeveral" of--Catoih's Diſciples, 


is one expreſſion, amongſt others, as I Well remember, below 


to the place of execution, gazed on her with unconcern, as a 
ſhew they came to be ſpectatots of, but in which they took no 
part. Her pride, even then, did not fotiale het and i ſhe ſaw, 
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dies about the Court. They effectedl this by d partibalet-profet: 
ſion of polite learning wiüch them began te appear in France; 

s, B leſt than their 
Maſter, excelled: But, on coming to Hagl⁰ñi‚ſhe Tecrevly fa- 


vdured the tenets of Lunbel: and, indeed, tſie latitude Which the 


Patriarch of that Sc&iallowed his followers, and which he after- 
wards extended to licenſe Poligatriy; in favdur of the Landgrave 
of Heſſe, could not but appear vatyrothumodionn to the generil 


tenour of her life. | As ambition was het fuliggfithöugh hot her 


only paſſion, that had ſcarcely gained its end, hen other incli- 
nations, of a leſs ſpiritual nature, began to ſollieit their proper 
gratifications, and make her overlgok the danger with which 
the Was threatened from his temper, 'who hack pot away alawful 
wvifc to inake room for her Sone Writers? have aſſetted, that; 
like Agripina, who provoked her on 8on to: ĩndeſt, with a view 
to ſecure her power, Hen. ſhe perceived the unweildy habit of 
the King's body to be but ill: ſuited to-his 'impatience'iofi having a 
male heir, ice agb Brothers vigvur inoſt propet to procure 
this tie of her huſband's affections Without ainy'rif: of diſcovery. 
The Letters of Henry to her, which are {till preſerved in the 
Vatican Library, do no great honour to his paſſion; and there 


even lie coarſeneſs. of Thames;ftrect Gallanirys Wukether his Mis 
treſds qualities were unfit to raiſe a purer flame, or Henty s- breaſt 
was not ſuſceptible of more- polite ſenſations; certain it. is, that 
we rather diſcover the King, to whom beaſtly Ske/ton. was Lau- 
reat, than the man of elegance wo invited over. Rapbael and 
Ac hae. Angelo. Her fate was conſidered not merely as a puniſſi- 
ment, but as a divine judgement; and the crowd that thronged 


with a diſdainful air, the indifference with which the world gave 
| her 
32 . | 
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circumſtances ſhe lay under had not abated, ſhe told them; “ the 
died their Queen, whether they would or not. 
confinemenit; her backen ſpeeches and whole behaviour had be- 


During her 


trayed a wild and diſordered mind, and all the dread of approach- 
ing death, without any ſenſe of the guilt which had occaſioned 
it. The Scene being now to cloſe, and the Executioner, who, 
on account of his expertneſs, had been ſent for from Calais, of- 


feting to bare her neck, on which he was, ſo ſoon, to perform 
a rougher office, ſhe thruſt him from her; and turning to her 


Women, gave them a caution, which her on example had ſo 
little inforced, of behaving in ſuch a manner as to keep their ho- 
nour unſtained. Then laying herſelf down on the Scaffold; and 


preſerving a decency ſhe had been unmindful of in more important 
occaſions; ſhe drew her garments below her feet; and received the 


ſtroke which finiſhed a life of levity, error, and lewdneſs . 
A FEW months before this memorable Cataſtrophe, Catherine 


© ® Stowe, Fal, Burnet, Collier, Echard, 


and our Hiſtorians, in general, ſeem to 
agree in this character of Ame Bullen, 


s each of them relates ſome of the par- 
ticulars here mentioned : Sanders, Who 
was nearer thoſe times, adds more : and * 


Gratiani,” Biſhop of (Amelia, a cotem- 
porary Writer, who reſided in England, - 
and who was very converſant in what 
concerned it, omits not one of them. 


_ 1 Virorum Illuftrium ſui 


p- 266. 

a oe Toe of this account b greatly © 
corroborated by what Lord Herbert re- 
lates of this unfortunate Woman, and 
fill more by what be inſinuates. (life of 
Hen. VIII. p. 387.) A letter to the 
King, ſuppoſed 10 have been wrote by 
her, when ſhe was in the Tower, is 
Cited by our Hiſtorians ; and given by 


| | whether the letter itfelf be genuine, and 


of Aragon ended a Life, the whole tenour of 'which bad been bc. 


1 
Mr. Alien, e aha Sore 
quence, by which Innocence in diſtreſs 
expreſſes itſelf. But ſhe, who was ſo 
yr i ot bays bt 
and unrelenting temper, and yet lares, 
on the Scaffold, that there Hever was a 
_ " gentler an more "merciful Prince, might, 
with as little regard to veracity, perſiſt 


in the denial of a crime, of which ſhe 


ood  convifted. The noble "Hiftdris 
abovementioned makes it very doubtful, 


fays, he gives it the Reader without any 
 ather credit than that it was ſaid to be found 
among tha Papers of Cromwell; and ſcem- 
ed ancient and conſonant to the matter in que- 


+ flion- yet this, as he confeſſes, was only 
'a Copy, and he had never ſeen the 


different 
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different from that of this unfortunate Woman, as the manner 
in u hich ſhe-condladet it. Anne had teſtified, on this occaficn, 
a triumph inconſiſtent both with deceney and haranity; and ds 
the departed Queen was only rowrned as Prince Arthurs Relic, 
ſhe had diſtinguiſhed herſelf by a (drefs; which inſulted the me- 
mory of a Princeſs, whole virtues were as great a reproach to her 
2 as the legitimacy of her marriage had been a legal impe- 
diment to her pretenfiors. \Cathorine poſſeſſed, in an eminent 
degree, thoſe qualities for which the Spaniards ſtull hold her Mo- 
ther in veneration;z and they had been cultivated by an education 
ſuited to the piety and ſoftneſs of her own ſex, and to the manly 
arts of government of ours. The King her huſbond, at the cxpe- 
dition againſt Terovane, left her Regent, and ſhe defeated the 
Scotiſh army, took the King Priſoner, ani ſhewed a prudence 
and reſolution equal to ſuch a truſt. Nor was ſhe more the 
„ Courageous woman, celebrated for the confidence repoſed in ber, in 
public affairs, ani whon foils were to reward her valeur, than in 
thoſe leſs equivocal inſtances of ſteadineſs, an unweanted. appli- 
cation to the duties of her ſtation, as Conſort, Queen, and Mo- 
ther. She ſupported with patience the King's capticioutheſs, 
and the injury. done to her bed, and behaved with a dignity, 
which, though it did not recall her huſband's affections, yet 
would not allow him to deny her his eſteem. The hardſhips 
of her latter years never betrayed her into any conceſſion. contrary 
to her royal ſtate; or prejudicial to her Daughter's rights, when 
every method was employed to make her derogate from each. 
Though treated with rigour by her Huſband ; and lighted by the 
Retainers of a Court, who look on no * on which royal 
favour does not ſhine, the ſame greatneſs-of mind ſupported her 
in ſo conſpieuous a manner, that the privy Couneil, in the Ar- 
ticles they drew up againſt her, were not aſhamed to tax her 
with an undaunted ſpirit, and a refolution that nothing could 
ſhake.” This, indeed, muſt have appeared highly. criminal in 


their 
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their eyes, whoſe abject condeſoeriſion was the very reverſe of 

that character, with which they here reproach the Queen; . 

the ſpring bift, and amidſt all the blandihmthts of the highatt , 
fortune, ſhe had been mindful ef ber Creator ; gave liberal alms; 
obſerved, with a penitential exaQinefs, the faſts appvinted by the 
Church; and ſpent ſeveral hours of the day in prayer, on her 
knees bared; and was a pattern of ſeriouſneſs in the centre of 
riot and diſſolution. Like the accompliſhetl Weman, whoſe 
portrait Salamom has Brawn, ſhe thought it no diſparagement to 
handle the . ſpindle umd 'diſtaff, and taught the Ladies of the Court, Prev. ch. 


* 


by this example, to avoid-idlenefs, at the fame time that the 15 


inſtructed them in "thoſe ſublimer virtues, which are ſo ſeldom 
the inhabitants of the Seats of opulence, Being commanded 0 
leave the Palace, ſhe retired to Kimbollom, where ſhe paſſed the 
remainder of her life in ſuch exetciſes of Religion as became her 
circumſtances; and being near her end, dictated a letter to the 
King, which ſhewed, at once, the compoſure of her mind, her 
conjugal affection, and care ſor the Princeſs Mary, the only at- 
ſpring that ſurvived her. The King did not refuſe the tribute of 
a tear to the news of her death; and though he proſecuted the 
memory of her Rival with contempt and execration, he Was not 
io totally loſt to all ſenſe of humaniĩty and worth, as to rg His 
eſteem to that of Gatharine of Aragon 

Bor, tolgo back to RxoINALD Por ; eee em 
the diſgraceful end of Anne Bullen, but he judged it a favourable 
eircumſtance to apply a remedy to evils, the cauſe of which Was 
no removed. He obſerves, that every one forefaw the King, 
at this juncture, would either return to the landable paths he 
had forſaken, or wander beyond all hopes of reed very. For 
my own part, ſays he, I was willing to * a change anſwer- 

* She died on the Sch of Far. 1536, Hume, to day nothing of the Roman 
and was buried, by the King's arders, Catholic Hiſtorians, are unaninous in 


in the Abby "Church of Peterborough. her commendations. 
Stow, Fuller, Collier, Burnet, Eaburd, * 


able 


— 
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able to the deſperateneſs of his caſe, and that he would not be 
fatisfied with a mediocrity in virtue, after having ſo ſhamefully 
dieſerted her.” -| He' ſeized, therefore, the opportunity, and ſent 
the Work on the Church's Unity, to him; not doubting, but he 
ſhould be able to judge of the impreſſion it made, from his man- 
ner of receiving it. In this, ſays he, I was not deceived, . for 
he immediately ſent back the perſon, who carried the work, 


and wrote to me by the ſame Meſſenger. He endeavoured, in- 
deed, to conceal his real ſentiments; and let me know, with 


tolerable temper, that he was not diſpleaſed at what I had wrote; 


but becauſe the debate was in a matter of great concern, and 
much might be ſaid on each fide of the queſtion, it would be dif- 


ficult to diſcuſs it by letters. He ordered me, therefore, to return 
c immediately to England, and added, he would admit neither of 
excuſe or delay. Cromwell, likewiſe, -whoſe ſpiritual and tem- 
poral power was uncontrouled, wrote to him to haſten his journey 
with the utmoſt} expedition, as his arrival would be agreeable to 
che King, in proportion as it was ſpeedy. This artifice muſt 
have laid Henry quite open, even to a leſs quick-ſighted perſon 
than him for whom the ſnare was deſigned, as there was no 
change in his proceedings, and RecGinaLD ſays, he faw; like 
the cautious animal in the fable, the footſteps of thoſe who went 
into the Lion's den, but none of any who came out . His an- 
ſwer, therefore, was that he would return to his Country, 
when he could do it with honour and ſafety.” This was the 
ſubſtance of the letter, but ſeveral ſoothing things were inter- 
mixed, to take off the harſhneſs of ſuch a refuſal; and the ſame 
Courier, who was a Domeſtic of Rxœix AID, and who had car- 
| ried his work to the King, was the bearer; for Cromwell had 
- exacted a promiſe from him, to come back to Paget Hough 
his Lord ſhould Not TY Fo | 
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Tuem impatience to have. Him in their power was ſuch, 

that before this Meſſenger could arrive in England, Cromwell 

ſent a ſecond expreſs, with a letter from himſelf, and another, 

very prolix one, from, Tonftall, Biſhop of Durham. RzcmaLD, 

on the death of that unhappy Woman (fo he ſtiles Arne Bullen) 

and the report of Tonſſall being taken into favour, having no rea- 

ſon to ſuſpect his ſteady adherence to the ancient religion, had 

wrote to him, not to be wanting to his King and Country, in ſo 

deciſive an ocaſion. But the anſwer he now had from him, let 

him ſee, he had never been more deceived than in his opinion of 

this Prelate's attachment to tenets, which he then oppugned. 

Though he had not yet read the Work, which RecinaLD ſent 

to the King, as appeared by his citing paſſages which were not 

alledged, and ſtarting difficulties already anſwered, he undertook 

to refute it: and concluded, with a flouriſh of oratory, on the 

high eſteem RecinaLD was held in his Country; on the 

King's liberality to him, and on the ſentiments of his family and | 4 
friends. Theſe remonſtrances, ſays he, made me bewail, witn | 
greater bitterneſs than before, my Country's misfortunes, and en. 

deayour to convey to the King that truth, which ſo many mea- 

ſures contributed to extinguth. | 

 CRoMWELL, who was now created a Baron, made Privy- 

Seal, and Secretary of State, had made a very artful uſe of Ton- 

flall”s treatiſe, which he accompanied with a letter to REGINALD, 

to the following purpoſe. * The reaſon, my Lord, ſays he, of 

my writing again to you, ſo ſoon, is, that you might not be ig- 

norant of the fide which the Biſhop of Durham has taken, with 

reſpect to the King's ſupremacy ; and may be induced yourſelf, | 

to embrace an opinion, which will be ſo much to your advantage. 

You have always conſidered this Prelate as your friend, and as a 

perſon of ſingular judgment and learning, and your late letters to 

him ſignify the ſame favourable diſpoſition in his regard, This 
W me n that if on your arrival 1 in England, which, 
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1 make no doubt, will be very ſoon, you found him in different 
ſentiments from thoſe, in which your letter ſuppoſes him, it 
might cauſe a ſhyneſs and ſurprize, which would” give you unea- 
ſineſs. To prevent this, I have forwarded, with the utmoſt 
expedition, what he has wrote to you on this ſubject, that you 
may know the real ſentiments of one who. loves you entirely, but 
diſſents from you in a point, in which you diſagree with every 
one, who would be thought to with well to his Prince or Coun- 
try. After having faid this, it would be ſuperfluous to add any 
thing by way of perſuading you to conform to ſuch Unanimity, 
or to ſet before you the riſk you run in oppoſing it. For my 
own. part, I cannot admit the leaſt ſuſpicion but that whatever 
you have done in this affair, has proceeded from the beſt of in- 
tentions ; and if you can prevail on yourſelf to. acquieſce in the 
general ſentiments of thoſe who love and honour you, I think, I 
may take on myſelf to anſwer for pardon and oblivion of all that 
is paſt. The King, my Lord, will receive you with open arms, 
and place you in a higher degree of favour than you have yet 
held*.” This was the contents of Cromwell's letter; but though 
the Net be ever ſo fine, the Fowler ſpreads it in vain for a prey 
that bas once eſcaped it. 

Henxr, likewiſe, foreſeeing that RecinaLD, notwithſtanding 
all his ſchemes to enſnare him, might not be prevailed on to put 


himſelf in his power, had let himſelf down to a ſort of . bargain, 


and ordered Tonftal to acquaint him, „ that if it did not ſuit his 
convenience to come to England, he would urge it no more; 
but that he inſiſted on his deſtroying what he had wrote; and, 
if he complied with this requeſt, he would not only exempt him 
from thoſe puniſhments which the laws of the Realm inflifted 
on all who refuſed to acknowledge his Supremacy ; but allow 


* the ee of his Eſtate in whatever Candy he choſe to 


2 Eil. R. Pab, pars I*, pag. 470. | 
reſide 
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reſide : that the only condition he preſcribed, was to aboliſh what- 


ever he had already wrote, and promiſe never more to write either 
againft him or his edicts: and this en nt was to be ſent 
under his hand and ſeal . 80 powerful was the impreſſion this 
Work made on the King and his Counſellors, and they deemed 
its ſuppreſſion of ſuch conſequence to the cauſe they were en · 
gaged in, as to leave nothing untried to get both the performance 
and the Author in their own diſpoſal. ' But, before I mention 
the anſwer he gave to the Secretary's $ and Biſhop 7 on/tall”s letters, 
it may be proper to report the judgment which other leſs inte- 
reſted Readers haye paſſed « on the Work. 

Tax capital, and perhaps, the only material objection made 
to it, is a perſonal animoſity and ſpirit of revenge, which, is ſaid 


to appear through the whole. The King's crimes are ſet forth 


in colours which naturally create - averſion and horror; and the 
Author is accuſed, both in the facts he relates, and in his man- 


ner of relating them, frequently to forget that - reſpect, from | 
which no proy ocation, however atrocious, can exempt a Sub- - 


Jer. when he; treats with his e This was the com- 


© ® Foiſt, R. Pal, A VL. 


Angliz Regem, de opere adverſus Hen- 
2 cap. hh 9 


1 This abjeQtion * T3. 0 


great bittetneſs, by Verger, who having 


after it was wrote, 


8 n 


bim againſt Flemy. 


 - The argument was taken up, about 


ie and twenty years ago, though with 
much more decency, by Schelborn, pub- 
8 lie Profeſſor at Hambury : to whoſe can- 
2 became a 
Lutheran. He procured” a copy of be . gant, 


1554 work, ſame 


and entertaining letter of Rxc1- 


_ NALD Pol E to Edward VI. which had 


and publiſhed it with the moſt viruleat® never been publiſhed (x tom: Amenit. 
notes. His chief linyeftives have wo: Hüft. erl. et Lite.) 


other foundation than his own miſtake. 
RxoINAL n, in the third bock, turns bis 


diſeourſe from che King to the Emperor, 
and continues, through ſeveral pages, 


in this and Verger repreſents this 
diverſion of hack as a ſeparate Work 


8 2 


Gardiner, Tonftal, and Sampſon at 
| tacked the dogmatical part of the 
Work, and the two laſt, with Stable, 
. very. Iiberally, an the 

— a 


plaint 


1 


1555 


from the Pulpit, at St. Pauls. RecinarD juſtified himſelf, by 


ing. At length, the Work having been publiſhed in Germany, 
from a pirated Copy, with the moſt virulent notes, he con- 


but this happened ſeveral years after Henrys death; fo little 
ſhare had hatred and revenge, paſſions with which RecinarLp's 
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plaint i in England as ſoon almoſt as the Work was ſent thither, 
and Biſhop Tonftal declaimed againſt the Author on this head, 


obſerving, that the King could be wrought on to enter into him- 
ſelf, but from the ſole dread of having his actions ſeen in their real 
light: that this was equally evident from the fruitleſs efforts of 
milder methods, which had hitherto been applied, and the con- 
ſciouſneſs of guilt and infamy, which the late Work had awaken- 
ed i his mind: that if a diſintereſted zeal for his welfare had 
not prevailed on him to write with frankneſs and fpirit, and even 
with an aſperity, which, though the occaſion required, was con- 
trary to his own temper, the work had been overlooked, 'and no 
further notice taken of it. As to the particular charge of hatred 
of his Prince; the reluctance he always ſhewed to any one ſeeing 
the Work, but him, for whoſe warning he had wrote it, is all 
the juſtification he can ſtand in need of. Priuli and Contarent, 
the Reviſers, were the only perſons to whom he communicated 
it, before it was ſent to England; and he had given the latter 
his reaſons for the unwillingneſs he teſtified of its being ſhewn to 
Clement VII. Being, afterwards, treated with great diſtinction 
by his Succeſſor Paul III. and lodged in the Palace, that Pontiff, 
notwithſtanding his repeated inſtances, had never been able to 
prevail on him to give him a fight of it: and, three years after, 
on his return from an Embaſly in Spain, finding it had been 
printed in his abſence, he got all the Copies into his own keep- 


ſented it ſhould be-publiſhed, and appear in his own name : 


breaſt was unacquainted, cither in penning or publiſhing this 
performance. 


SOME 
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| SoMe years after, he wrote a preface, which is imperfect, by 
which he addreſſes the Work to Fames V. King of Scotland. A 
Copy of it is preſerved among the Yatican Manuſcripts; but whe- 


ther it was ever finiſhed, and ſent to the Prince with the work 


it was deſigned to accompany, does not appear. It begins by a 
very copious commendation of the Scottiſh King's and his People's 
ſteadineſs in the faith of theirAnceſtors, notwithſtanding the defec- 
tion of an allied and neighbouring Kingdom. The CarDinaAL 
particularly extols a remarkable proof of the King's zeal in that 
cauſe; for having perceived by the title of ſome books, very richly 
ornamented, which the King of England had ſent a preſent to 
him, that they tended to recommend the meaſures he purſued, he 
threw them into the fire, in the preſence of him who brought 
them, ſaying, © it was better he ſhould deſtroy them, than they 
him.”—He adds, that as the like attempts were ſtill carrying on, 
and it could not be expected that all his Subjects would act with 
the like caution, he ſent him a Work he had wrote ſome years 
ago, that it might be publiſhed under his protection, and bea 
preſervative to all who did not ſhut their eyes to truth.— He, 
then, enters on Cromwell's conduct, much in the ſame manner 
as in his Apology to Charles V. but as the ſequel of the Preface 
is wanting, what more could be ſaid of it, muſt be furniſhed 
only from conjecture *. | 
Tux Work on the Church's Unity is now become ſcarce; a fate 
which has attended many others, which have nothing to recom- 
mend them to trifling and -unprofitable curiofity. But thoſe, 
whom paſſion or prejudice has not prevented from examining 
the weight of the arguments, and the gracefulneſs with which 

they are employed, have entertained the ſame opinion of the 

Performance, which the Author, notwithſtanding his modeſty, 
when he ſpeaks of himſelf, has expreſſed in the following words. 


* Epiſt, Reginaldi Pol, pars 1* 172. 
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« It has been my endeavour, ſays he, to aſcertain the primacy 
and indefectibility of the See of Rome, not only againſt all thoſe 
who have hitherto denied it, but againſt all future DIP, 
who may be various and in great number *. 
He anſwered Tonſtal's letter, which he ſays was rather a Vo- 
lume than an Epiſtle, by replying "to each Article,” in which he 


had attacked the Work; and * by telling him, it was to little 
purpoſe for either of them to carry on a Controverſy, in which, 
like the Builders of Babel, they did not-underſtand each other ; 
that, what he termed a proper obedience to the See of Rome, 
Tonftal called a flaviſh ſubjection: what one looked on as the 
re-eſtabliſhment of the purity of Religion, the other eſteemed its 
ſubverſion : and thoſe whom Toyftal depreciated as Enemies tothe ir 
King and Country, he eſteemed their trueſt arid beſt friends:” 
and then, addreſſing his diſcourſe both to the Biſhop and Lord 
Cromwel, © in this ſtate of confuſion, ſays he, I am ſenſible of 
the right my Country has to all the aid I can lend it: and tho 
the King ſhould be forſaken by all, who, either through hope 
or fear, combine to betray him, there will yet be One ſuperior 


to the influence of ſuch motives. As to the beneficial circum- 


ſtances of life, with which my filence and paſſive behaviour was 
to be purchaſed, my contempt of them, in compariſon of my zeal 
for his Majeſty, ſhall be the return T make Him for my educa- 
tion; the diſcharge of what my Country may claim of me; and, 

above all, of what I owe to my own Character, as nnn i 


he Epiſtola ad Priolum, 85 Cal. Oc. 
2535. | 

Biſhop - Burnet ſays, this Work was 
more eſteemed for the high quality of the 
Author, than for ſound reaſoning. But 
the Biſhop is a bold Aſſertor, and what 
bas been already faid, refutes this pe- 
remptory deciſion. 


Verger though he commented on. it 
with all the acrimony of an Adverſary ; 


yet, in-his Preface, gives the following 
advantageous teſtimony of the Perform- 


ance; Scripſit Hic libros quatuor de Uni- 


tate Eccleſiaſtica ; in gues, quicquid un- 
guam ab ullo ſcriptum pro Pontifice acute et 
callide at fubtiliter fuit, unique congeſſit, 


magnis eloquentie luminibuu. 
+ Epiſt. R. Pali, pars 10. pag. 474. 
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Tax Courier, who was to return with theſe letters, was not 
yet ſet out, when Rx D received the Pope's orders to re- 
pair to Rome : wherefore, that he might maintain the ſame in- 
gennons candour towards Henry, with which he had hitherto 
behaved, he informed him of the Pontiff's orders; and becauſe 
he knew they would be diſpleaſing, he ſent him copies of the 
Pope's brief and his anfwer ; to fatisfy him, that he had no ſhare 
in this meafore : and difpatched the Expreſs, who had orders to 
return with the ſame ſpeed he came, that is, ſays Recinary, by 
Relays on the road; the ordinary Poſt being of a later date, o tes, 
Tue Pope had already invited REGINALD to Rome; but as he 
had always declined going, he now laid his poſitive commands 
on Him, and precluded every pretext of a refuſal, by commu- 
nicating to him the buſineſs in which he wanted his aſſiſtance, 
though as yet he had no perſonal knowledge of him, and was 
2 chiefly acquainted with his character from the advantageous ac- 
count, which Contareni had given him of it. He anſwered his 
Holineſs, therefore, by commending his deſign of calling a 
general Council, and bringing to Rome, as a previous meaſure to 
it, perſons-of known abilities to concert means of facilitating a 
happy iſſue to ſo neceſſary and arduous an undertaking Though 
he acknowledged himſelf unequal to ſuch a taſk, yet he had the 
event 'too much at heart, and bore him, from whom the orders 
came, too great reſpect, not to repair where he was commanded. 
But I am ſurpriſed, fays he, holy Father, how you came to 
find me out, as J have lived in a private tation, and thought of 
nothing leſs than being called out to public life. Had other rea- 
ſons for treating me with ſuch diſtinction been wanting, (which 
is by no means the caſe) yet, as you had formerly-invited me to 
be near your perſon, and I had always found ſome excuſe to 
elude your gracions purpoſes in my regard, this behaviour alone 
might have cauſed you not only to lay aſide any further thought 
of giving me freſh marks of your fayour, but even to refuſe, if I 
z | had 
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had ſued for them.—But a conſideration of another kind occurs 
to me on this occaſion, which is the diſpleaſure I foreſee this 
journey will give a Prince, to whom I have all the obligations 
which a Subje& can ſtand charged with to his King, or a Child 
to a Parent. As he will imagine I am going to renew a cauſe, 
which ſeparated him from the Church, after having deſerved 
better of her than any other Sovereign, I cannot think of taking 
this journey without the utmoſt anguiſh. For though the pro- 
ſpect his life now yields be ever ſo unpromiſing, yet when I call 
to mind his princely diſpoſitions, and the expectation he raiſed 
in his happier years; and reflect, that all human virtue, in what- 
ever degree, may be blaſted by too great proſperity, I cannot 
ceaſe to hope, but thoſe early ſeeds of virtue will again rear 
their heads, and bud forth to his Glory, who is the Author of 
of them . Were other proofs wanting, this alone verifies what 
Manuttus ſays of REGINALD, © that his mind was pure from all 


ambition and malevolence, and that his countenance and diſ- 


courſe were a perpetual index of the candour and uprightnefs 
of his intentions +.” 

AzouT this time, Charles V. was ede in Traly, to be 
crowned by the Pope; and as REGINALD PoLE omitted no op- 
portunity of being ſerviceable to the common cauſe of Chriſti- 
anity, he uſed the moſt preſſing terms to Priuli to prevail on 
Contareni, who was then at Rome, and had great authoriry with 


the Emperor, to exert it on this occaſion ; © and if I knew, ſays 


he, any ſtronger bond than the love of our Redeemer, which 
connects heaven and earth, I would conjure you by it. He adds, 
that he ſhould not write in this ſtile, if he had a leſs veneration 
for Contareni, than he ſhould have for Ambroſe, was he then 
living ; or was not perſuaded that his intereſt with the preſent 
Emperor was as great as that celebrated Prelate's had been 


Epiſt. R. Poli, to. 1. pag. 467. Epiſt. ad Paulum m. + Epiſt. ad _ 7 Is 


with 


OF RE GEN AT/D POLE”. 

with Tbeadgſius s. — But, though there was a remarkable reſem- 
blance between the Archbiſhop of Milan, and Cardinal Contarent, 

there was very little between the two Emperors, in whoſe reign 
they lived; and the narrow, ſelfiſh and tricking temper of Gharkes 
was as different from the openneſs, generoſity, and chriſtian ſpirit 
of Theodofius;z as the eloquence, mildneſs; and conſummate ſkill 
in buſineſs, joined to an invariable attachment to whatever was 
laudable, were ſimilar in him, who, from being Governour of 
Gaul, had been aſſumed to one of the chief Sees of Chriſtendom; 
and him, who, from the weightieſt e concerns of the ſtate of 1 
was raiſed to the Purple. 

REGINALD, in obediefice to Paul the third's chdets; was 1 
ſet -out' from Venice in his was to Rome, when a Courier from 
England overtook him at Verona. The news of his journey had 
already reached the King's ears, and the Courier came furniſhed 
with every argument to diſconcert it: Lord Cromwell expreſſed 
Himſelf by nothing but threats and invectives: Torſtal renewed 


fays; were eloquent indeed, being from the Counteſs of Salifbury, 
his Mother, and his Brother Lord Montague, in which they en- 
treated him by all the ties of duty and affection to deſiſt from a 


in it, they renounce all friendſhip and connection with him. 
The call of Nature is too powerful not to be heard by welt- 
diſpoſed minds, however commendable the motives may be for 
not yielding to it: and ReG1NALD confeſſes theſe remonſtrances 
of- perſons ſo dear to him, ſtaggered his reſolution, -and made 
him think of giving up all thoughts of Rome, not doubting but 
the Pope would admit of ſo plauſible an excuſe. His Compa- 
nions on the road were the Theatin Cardinal, who was afterwards 
raiſed to the > papacy oy the name of Paul IV. Ame een , 


* Epil. K. Pal, 7 *. pag: 450. 
. Biſchop 


his objections to the papal authority; but the other letters, he 
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ſtep which was ſo diſpleaſing to the King; and, if he perſiſted 
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Biſhop of Verona, Saubler, and ſome others, to whom he com- 
municated the doubts and anxicties he laboured under. They 
all pleaded the importance of the * commiſſion, on which tlie 
Pope was about to employ him; the great utility he might pro- 
cure his Country in the execution of it; and the example, which 
was particularly expected from him, of deference to that 'Autho- 
rity, which his writings had ſo well inforced. Theſe arguments 
determined him to purſue his journey. Tn conſequence of this 
reſolution, he wrote to Lord Cromwell, that he was not to be 
frightened into any compliance, which he could not juſtify to 
himſelf: he took the trouble to unravel all the intricacies of 
Tomſtal's labyrinth: And, by the moſt dutiful and affectionate 
letters to his Mother and his family, he endeavoured to fatisfy 
them on the obligation he lay under, on this occafion, to ſuperſede 
their entreaties. At Bologna he diſmiſſed the Courier, who, at 
leaving England, had been obliged to make oath, he would ſet 
out as ſoon as he had received his orders *. It muſt give the 
higheſt idea of RecinaLD Pol x, to ſee the King and Miniſters 
of a powerful Nation entirely taken up with a private perſon, 
who had no means to annoy them, but his perſonal merit; and 
had received no other provocation, than the antipathy of good 
to bad.—Soon after the departure of the 'Engliſh Meſſenger, he 
ſent an Expreſs, from Sienna, to Contareni, by which he informs 
him of the abovementioned particulars, and tells him withal, 
c he is well aſſured, that as ſoon as his Adverſaries perceive they 
could not gain him by perſuaſion, they will make no difficulty 
of attempting his life, at any rate: that, for his own part, it 
could not happen ſooner than he deſired, if the public, good 
might be advanced by ſuch a ſacrifice . The event verified 
the prediction. — 

REGINALD, on his arrival at Rome,” Was i in the Pope's 
Palace, who provided my . for his 1 and dignity. 


Epiſt. E. Pub, pan 15 pag. 470. | 2Y 483. 


OF REGINALD POLE: | 
This Pontiff was off the Farngſian family, and ſucceeded Clement 
VII. He had ſummoned to Rome ſome perſons of great abilities 


in order to effect a reform of manners, the decay of which, in 
all ſtates, was hut too viſible. Theſe Commiſſioners were nine 


in number, our Countryman included, five of whom accompanied 
him on his journey ; with all which, except Frigoſe, Archbiſhop 
of Salernum, he had perſonal connections. Contareni, who had 
lately been honoured with the purple, was the Adviſer of this 
falutary ſcheme, and had the principal direction of it. He was 
of opinion that his Aſſociates ſhould ſet down ſeparately their ſen- 
timents on each ſubje& which was to be debated. But Cortefius 
deſired REGINALD to diſſuade him from this deſign: for though 
he was ſatisfied, that the candour of all who were concerned in 
the undertaking was ſuch, that they would judge of each other's 
performance with as great impartiality, and perhaps greater, than 
of their own; yet, he ſaid, he thought it their duty to abſtain 
from every thing, which, in its remoteſt. tendency, might pre- 
judice that perfect harmony which ſubſiſted between them: that 


if Contareni was deſirous of making an experiment of the abilities : 


of his Collegues, it might be done with leſs riſk, by propoſing 
different ſubjects. to each of them. 

THrovgn the Commiſſioners diſcharged their truſt with a zcal 
anſwerable to their parts and probity, yet many and various dif- 
ficulties occurred when that was to be reduced to practice, which, 
till then, had been the object of Theory only. The temper of 
the times ſeemed ill ſuited to the change which was projected, 
and though the diſtempered manners of the Chriſtian world 
called aloud for a remedy, yet there was no favourable Crifis in 
which it could be applied with a proſpect of ſucceſs. Nicholas 
of Schomberg, ſurnamed the Cardinal of Capua, to whom the 


* He was a Dominican, and on ac- works he left, one is a diſcourſe on the 
count of his rare merit, had been raiſed death of Sir Thomas Mare. 
do che purple by Les X. amongſt the few 


+ i | Plan, 
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Plan, by the Pope's orders, had been privately communicated, 
ſeems to have given the deciſive negative againſt its being pub- 
liſhed. He repreſented to his Holineſs, that the reformation of 
_ Chriſtianity was an affair of ſuch high importance, that it ſhould: 
be undertaken and recommended by the concurrent authority of 
all the national Churches of which that body is compoſed, ra- 
ther than by the papal authority alone: and he" pond A n 
till it could be referred to a general Council *. 90 | 

REGINALD was not yet in holy orders; hs had not, as has 
been obſerved elſewhere, received even the Clerical tonſure, by 
which thoſe are initiated, who deſign theinſelves for the Clergy 3 
and he only belonged to that profeſſion by the benefices he en- 
joyed, and a life which would have done honour- to any degree 
in it. He was now in-the thirty-ſixth year of his age; and the 
youngeſt of all the Aſſociates in the late undertaking : and tho 
they were men of the firſt character for learning and probity, yet 
he was the directing mind that guided the whole; and alone 
drew up the Plan of Reformation, the ſubſtance of which had 
been the joint labours of them all: and when it was printed 
ſome years after, it appeared in his name, without _ mention. 
of his Collegues. | 


Loxp Herbert ſpeaks with great commendation of this per- 
| formance, and refers his Readers to a Work, where it may be 


found. He obſerves, that the Plan here laid down gave occaſion - 
to rectify ſeveral abuſes in the Church; and that religious Con- 
troverſies, in general, though they produce great Evils, have one 
good effect, that they make men more careful, leſt perfonat 
faults ſhould redound to the diſcredit of the Religion they pro- 
feſs; and are a caution for virtue and good example. This he 


* Pallaviani, Hiſt. Con. Trid. lib. of Councils; though omitted, as Poſſe- 
4. c. 5. vin complains, in the latter one of Su- 
The plan of reformation was printed rizs, Perhaps, as it wanted the ſagction 
at Rome, by Bladi, in 1538, and in- of public authority, he might not think 
ſerted, by Gralbius, into the collection it proper to give it a place in that Work. 


ſays 


OF REGINALD POLE. 
ſrys with an alluſion to the new Doctrines which were then 
broached in Germany and elfewhere; and which the noble Au- 


attention to the manners of her own Communion, particularly 
of the Clergy and the Court of Rome. 

Bor though the Pope had laid aſide any further thoughts or 
this affair, he gave a great inſtance of zeal and prudence in what 
was likely to have an immediate influence on the morals of the 
Clergy, where a change was loudly called for, and where it was 
but fitting it ſhould begin. He was ſenſible the Sacred College 
ſhould be compoſed of perfons whoſe examples might recall the 
ancient ſplendour of the Prieſthood ; and, being about to fill the 


Countryman. 


more than Contareni, who had the chief place in his confidence, 


views as different, as the charaQer of this Cardinal and that of 
the Emperour. The approbation of the former proceeded from 
real value and love of the perſon, to whom the honour was in- 
tended, and a proſpect of the advantage that would accrue to the 
public: the others gave out indeed, that this promotion would 
give the affairs of England a more favourable turn, and might 
bring them to a happy iſſue. But Beccatelli, REGINALD's Se- 
cretary, has aſſigned a reaſon more ſuited to the genius of Courts, 
and, therefore more probable ; that, by this means, an opinion 
would be removed, which ſeveral perſons were poſſeſſed of, that 
the Princeſs Mary, Henry's daughter, might, one time or other, 
chuſe REGINALD for her Huſband, from the ſingular affection both 
ſhe, and the late Queen her Mother had born him from his infancy. 
REGINALD was the only perſon who oppoſed his promotion: 


he ſignifies to the Pope, with his uſual freedom, that nothing 
could 


thor ſuppoſes to have awakened in the Catholic Church, an 


vacant places, amongſt other perſons of diſtinguiſhed merit, he 
thought no one would add more luſtre to the Purple than our 


Tur Pope's intention was univerſally applauded, and by none 


and by the Embaſſador and Creatures of Charles V. though from 
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could be ſo-ill timed as ſuch a ſtep; that it would make him for- 
feit all his intereſt in England, where he muſt appear a Partiſan 
of the Pope, and of the Court of Rome; and would endanger the 
lives and fortunes of all that belonged to him: he, therefore, 
entreated his Holineſs to defer, to a more ſeaſonable - occaſion, 
this mark of his goodneſs, which, whenever it was conferred, 
would be equally honourable. The Pope ſeemed fatisfied with 
his reaſons; and © I, ſays Beccatelli, was witneſs to the real 
joy this declaration gave him.” The following day the Pope 
came to the Conſiſtory, and, whether he had been prevailed 
on by the Imperialiſts, or of his own motion, he changed his 
mind, and ordered the Chamberlain in waiting, to go to ReG1- 
NALD, with orders for him to receive immediately the Clerical 


tonſure, and accept the Purple. I was alſo - preſent ſays the 


fame Beccatelli, when this meſſage came, and as it was quite un- 
looked for, inſtead of rejoicing, it abaſhed and afflicted him; 
but as the command was peremptory, and required preſent com- 
pliance, he ſubmitted to the dignity, rather than accepted it.” 


S.. 
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ih E Gui III. 


His Embuſſt and Employment jn Pablic Life. 


LA oo HE llignity of Sanna. like all other diſtinc- 
| tions amongſt Mankind, has wore various appear- 
28 T $X ances ſince its firſt inſtitution. The appellation 
woas transferred from the State to the Church; 
Doe and amongſt the Officers of the Emperor Theo- 
a Jofeus, - 3 is mention made of Generals and Governors of Pro- 
vinces, who are ſtiled Cardinals, becauſe they filled the moſt 
illuſtrious and important charges of the Empire. The name was 
derived from the Latin language, and denotes a certain analogy 


to a hinge, on which the Door moves, and a mutual connection Cardo 


and fitneſs of the office and the perſon who is to diſcharge it 
Saint Gregory the Great, being informed that the Church 1 
Aleria in Corfica: was vacated, wrote to Leo, a Biſhop of that 
Iſland, to adminiſter - the Dioceſe till he had provided it with a 
Paſtor, who was to be the Cardinal Biſhop of it : and, writing to 
the Clergy, Nobility, and Commons of Naples, he approves of 
their deſire to have Paul, Biſhop of Neſi, who was the Admi- 
miniſtrator of their Dioceſe, for their Cardinal Biſhop. From 
theſe and other paſſages in this Pope's letters, it appears, that, 
in his time, every Biſhop, who, by his ordination, is attached 
to a particular Church, was reputed the Cardinal of it. The 
ſame is to be ſaid of Prieſts and Deacons, with regard to their 


reſpective titles and benefices. For the oppoſite reaſon, thoſe Deſenſo 
whom the Popes appointed Patrons in foreign Provinces, or their Arent 


Reſidents at Conſtantinople, and Embaſſadors at other Courts, 
though they were Deacons of the Church of Rome, were not 
Cardinals. This 8 when given to the inferior Clergy, 
g | though 
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though it principally denoted the Parochial Prieſts, who are fixed 
to a determinate Pariſh, and adminiſter the Sacraments 5; be- 
longed likewiſe to ſuch as performed-the divine ſervice in the 
Palaces of the Great, - becauſe they alſo Herived a title from theſe 
Chapels and Oratories, and bore a relation to them. In this 
manner, there were Caruinal Biſhops, Prieſts, - and Deacons, 
thronghout all the Dioceſes of the Chriſtian world; and the 


Pope, in quality of Biſhop of the particular See of Rome, was 
- likewiſe deemed its Cardinal. The Cardinal Prieſts of Rome, 


conſiſted of the Parochial Clergy of the ſame City, or of thoſe 


who ſerved ſome determinate place of public worſhip. The 
Cardinal Deacons, and even the under or Subdeacons had alſo a 
local Title, by virtue of which they exerciſed their functions. 


Nor was this the ſtate of the Church of Rome in St. wth, th 


time only, but almoſt 400 years after it: © 


Tr ſame regulations were common to other Churches, 1 


© ſhall inſtance this obſervation with reſpect to theſe of Prance. 


Can. 54. 


The Council of Metz ordains, that Biſhops ſhould regulate, ac- 


cording to the Canons, the Cardinal Titles which were appro- 
priated to different Churches: and Tibald, Biſhop of Soiffons, 
when he ratified the foundation of the Abbey of St. John, made 


by Hugh, Lord of Chateau-Thierry, reſerves to himſelf and his 


Succeſſors the juriſdiction, as it had been anciently exerted, over 
the Cardinal Prieſt of the place, which was one of the twelve 


Pariſhes of Soiſſons and the Neighbourhood : and this Foundation 
is confirmed, under the ſame reſtriction, by Philip I. in the year 
1076. The ancient Ritual of the Church of Troyes, in Cham- 


paign, ſhews that the Biſhop of that See had thirteen Cardinal 


Prieſts, whoſe Pariſhes are there ſet down, to aſſiſt him; on 
Maundy Thurſday, at the conſecration of the holy Oils, and at 
the folemn benediction of the Baptiſmal fonts, on the eves of 
Eaſter and Pentecoft. And, as a farther exemplification of this 
Diſcipline, there have always been in the Abbey of St. Remigius, 


"OF NEGINALD POLE. 14S 
at Nbeimi, four Monks with the title of Cardinals,” becauſe, 'on 
ſolemu days, they officiated at the high Altar. 
Tux Cardinal Prieſts and Deacons of Rome were, at firſt; chief - 
ly diſtinguiſhed hy the great part they had in all affairs which 
were brought before the Pope, whom they likewiſe attended in 
the public Ceremonies of Religion; and, on that account, are 
ſaid, by Leo IV. to belong particularly to him. The Biſhops of Prehnit: 
Rome were generally choſen out of their order, and ſeldom from 1 
the Epiſeopal, as it has ſince been the practice: and Formoſus 
even ordered the bones of his Predeceſſor to be taken up, and re- 
pealed all his Deerees, becauſe, contrary to the Canons, being 
Biſhop of O/iza, he had been raiſed to the Papacy. As the Popes 
pere choſen from the Cardinal. Clergy of Rome, this body had 
likewiſe the principal ſhare in theſe: elections; and, at length, 
were alone inveſted with the authority of giving a ſupreme Head 
to the Church. This was eſtabliſhed ee Har, * 
der Nicholas III. in the year 1059. 
Tux eminence of the See of Name ge * Hierarchy . = 
beauty and ſplendour, which by gradual advances, effaced every 
thing elſe. This Capital of the Chriſtian world, which, from 
the Seat of Empire, was become the Centre of Religion, con- 
tained within her precincts five Churches, which were all conſi- 
ſidered as ſo many Cathedrals of the Pope, as he is the Patriarch 
of the Weſt. Theſe were St. Peter's, in the Vatican, St. Mary 
Majors, St. Paul's, St. Lawrence's, and St. Jahn Laterans ; and 
to each of the four firſt, ſeven Cardinal Prieſts were attributed, 
who derived their titles from the moſt ancient Parochial Churches ad annum 
of Rome; and are enumerated by Baronius,. from a Ritual pre- 
ſerved in the Vatican Library. But the Church of St. Jahn, 
being by way of excellence the Pope's Cathedral, had the fix 

neighbouring Biſhops of Oftza, Porto, Abano, Freſcati, Sabina, 
— Paleftrina, who are always Cardinals, and have no other 
utle but that of their reſpective Dioceſes, annexed to her. The 

U 1 Biſhoprick 
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Biſhopfrick bf Sylva cunida, which formerly was a diſtin Dio - 
ceſe and Title, is now united to that of Purro. Theſe Prelates 
were Suffragans to the Weſtern Patfiarch, and, on account of 
their proximity and attendance on him, were ſtilted his Colfateraks, 
and Hebaomadaries. Each of them had his week to Aſſiſt him in 
the divine fervice, or to perform it in =_ ence verge N 
ſhort abſences from their on Sees. 

Tur Popes, in latter upes, — — 
the dignity of Cardinul of tie Church of Rome, to other Biſhops 
beſides the fix abovemeritioned. Conrad, Arehibiſhop of Maire, 
is faid to have been the fiſt Who received this Honowr from ler 
ander H. which was likewiſe conferred, by the ſame Pentiff, on 
Ban of 'Milin, in 1165. The cuſtom was afterwards introduced 
of creating foreign Biſhops' Cururnali, by the Hile asd title ef the 
ancient Parochial or other Churches of Rome: by Which means 
thoſe who were Biſhops" and Printates in their reſpective Pro- 
vinces, were, in quality of Cardinals, conſidered only according 
to the rank ef their citation. Thus William, Archbiſhop of 
Rheims, was created Carmina of St. Sabina, Which is a Prieftly 
title only, by Clement ITI. and his eee dn nen, 
ſame uſage, and made it cuſtomar. 
Tux ancient number of the Draconis ef Nabe. en: 
they were, afterwards, inereaſed to fourteen g and, then, to 
eighteen. They were cafled Curiina! Deacons, to Uiſtinguith 
them from others, who had no ſuch title, by virtue of which they 
officiated. At preſent, there are only fourteen, to whom the 
dignity of Cardinal is atinexed. Theſe with the fifty Cardinul 
Prieſts, and fix Biſhops, make up the acted College, which 
number it never exceeds. For Mankind being ' prone to ſet a 
value on things, on account of their being rare, and removed 
from obvious attainment, it has been the wile polity of the Court of 
Rome, to obſerve this caiition in favour of this illuſtrious Body, and 
to caſt round it all thoſe decencies which Taiſe and Tecure reſpect. 
The 


OF BEGIN AL D-POL By; 
The fame. refervs as to the number of the Knights Companions, 
no leſs than priotity of inſtitution, has made the Order of the 
Sovereign" of, Gneat Britain, more: honourable. than thoſe of all 
other Princes in Humpe, which have heen communicated with leſs 
frugality; whereas this has been confined to. its original Few. 
Tur great acceſſion of temporal power to the See of Rome, 
and the extent of her ſpiritual juriſdiction, which ſtill became 
more wide as the Goſpel ſprgad itſelf ever the Whole Earth 
ſhowed: che expediency of « change. in me. points of her prim. | 
tive Diſcipline. . A. great and, perpetual Council, conſiſting of 
various Departments, became neceſſary for the proper diſpatch 
of ſuch a multiplicity of affairs; and it was thaught- proper it 
ſhould be compoſed. of ſuch of the Roman Clergy, who, by not 
having any! neceſſary! local conneQions, - might be free to give 
their time and attention to the general concerns. of the Church. 
Cardinal Prieſts and Deacons, therefore, were no longer looked = 
upon ag Refidentiaries of che Churches, whole title they bore; 
and as Cardinel' Biſhops .became.. the Pope's Sufragers.: The 
two firſt Orders were:choſen from all ranks of the Clergy thraugh- 
ont Chriſtendom, and the ancient Titles of the Churches of Rome 
conferted on the perſons: thus choſen, without any obligation of 
Refidence ;/ though the third, Order, which is made up of Bi- 
ſhops, is ſubject 70 it. On. this eſtabliſhment RrommATD Porg 
was fiſt created Gardipal of the Church of the Saints Nereur and 
Achilleus, who were put to death in the perſecntion of Traian; 
and was. afterwards promoted to. that of St. Mary in Coſmedin. 
The fit is an ancient title, jp which St. Gregory the Great pro- 
nounced his 28th homily gn the Goſpels; and fince our Country- 
en poſited ig, has: ben fis Mate af the Ae Hawn 
who zebuilt the Church. 
Tuis . 
Members of different pajions, who; arg diſtinguiſhed either by 
birth, or their eminent en denen, its authority, 2 
idw. 2 
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all times, has been very great, and it has been confidered as the 
common Council of the Chriſtian World. The appellation of 
Pope, which for five or ſix hundred years had been given to 
all Biſhops, though with a ſubordination to thoſe of Rome, began 
to be appropriated to them alone: and the title of Cardinal, 
which had been bore by all Prieſts and Deacons, with reſpect 
Tacardina- to thoſe Churches, into which, as ſo many Grooves, to uſe St. 
dP, Gregory 8 expreſſion, they were let in and rivetted; became the 
_— peculiar denomination of thoſe” of Rome; and they hold the 
higheſt rank in the Catholic Church. The. greateſt Potentates 
eſteem it an honour to have their Brothers and Sons entolled 
amongſt them: they have frequently guided the Councils of the 
M different ſtates of Europe with great commendation of wiſdom 
and ability; and have been employed with ſucceſs in the moſt 
arduous and important negotiations; and, which is a reflection 
ſtill more honourable to themſelves,” and of greater edification to 

othlers, Chriſtianity his had in them ſome of her "moſt able and 
learned Defenders, and moſt zealous and regular Prelates All 
the Catholic Ki Acorn and States of Europe are iti that kind of 
relation to the ſacted College, Which Clients bear to their Pa- 

kin and each of them chuſes one of its Members as a Protec- 

And whoever has ſeen” 'the whole Body affiſt the Pope on 

| Mahi occaſions, muſt have been ftrack with ehe fame ſentitynt 
with the Fotzignet, 'whs, / on beholding the "majeſty of che Ro- 

E Senate, ſaid, he had ſcen 4 Synod of Ning. 

Turix very dreſs, on ſolemn occaſions, became, by e 
expreffive of their dighity, and of what thoſe engaged themſelves 
to, who were inveſted with it. Binbcent IV. in a Council held 
at Lyons, in 1242, diſtinguiſhed it by the Scarlet Fat; and 
Paul II. in 1462, extended that colour to their other garments; 
though, at ſome ſeaſons of the Eccleſiaſtical year, they wear 
violet or pale red. The flowing eaſe and ſhape of the upper 
Robes i is equally graceful * majeſtic; and the Scarlet colour, 
which 
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which is uſually wore, was intended to remind them, that their 
His example, whoſe Vicegerent they repreſent, ſhould be proof 
to all difficulties, though at the riſk of ſhedding their blood. 

Tuts brief. account of the. origin and inſtitution of Cardi- 
nals, appeared a neceſſary introduction to the following part of 
his hiſtory, who is, henceforward, to be conſidered in that Cha- 
racer ; and to enable the Reader to judge, through a various 
and intricate ſeties of tranſactions, of the fitneſs and propriety of 
his behaviour, by firſt unrayelling the principles on which it 
proceeded. The object of Hiſtory being no leſs to convey in- 
ſtruction than to record facts, as. the ſtation in which a chief 
Actor is placed gives a peculiar mode to his manners and con- 
duct, ſomething was to be ſaid of the firſt, that theſe may be 
ſeen in their real light. It may likewiſe contribute to remove 
thoſe prejudices, which the cauſcleſs ſpleen of a mere Engii/+ 
Reader is apt to conceive at the very name of Cardinal, and may 
prevail on him to turn his mind from ſounds to things. 
Tur REGINALD Por x conſidered the Purple with a propri- 
ety of thought becoming what has been ſaid of it, will appear 
from the lighteſt knowledge of his character. The prior part 
of his life, though paſſed without any view to this dignity, ſeems 
all deſigned. by Providence, as a preparation to thoſe trials, by 
which be was to fill up the meaſure of the duties of it; and that 
theſe were his ſentiments, after he was raiſed to it, his whole 
ſubſequent conduct is a proof beyond reply. We cannot, indeed, 
have. a more unexceptionable voucher of his diſpoſitions than 
himſelf; nor could they be expreſſed with greater energy than 
in his own words, in a letter to the Pope, where, after giving 
him an account of the price which the King of England had ſet 


„What has been here ſaid; is chiefly Pontificat de Saint Gregoire * and from 
taken from Bellarmine, Controv. to. 24. k en (ns 
b. 1, ch. 16. Maimbaog's Hiſtaire du 


on 
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on his head, he delivers himſelf in the following manner. Who, 
therefore, can fecure me from ſuch a Foe? the ſame Almighty 


Being, who now affords me great tranquillity, and exempts me 


from all fear of what men can do: who commands me to acquit 
myſelf of the obligations which the character I bear brings along 
with it, and to leave every thing elſe to his Providence. No 
one ever found this truſt to be vain, and his protection has al- 
ways ſcreened thoſe, who place their confidence in him, from 
every kind of harm. Now my duty as a Cardinal, as a member 
of the ſacred College, is not only not to ſhun danger, when my 
Saviour's honour and his cauſe calls me to it, but to offer myſelf 
to all hazards, though at the peril of my own ſafety and life, 
This is the Inheritance we have received from thoſe alluſtrious . 
Cardinals of the Church, the Apoſtles,” whoſe Succeſiors we glory 
to be; and who were fearleſs, though the power of che whole 
earth was armed againſt them, for maintaining that cauſe in 
which we are engaged. I had a lively impreffion of all this be- 
fore I was received into the Order; and the ſame divine hand, 
which then imparted the ſentiment, has ſince retraced it in every 
faculty of my ſoul, and, when I ſet out from Rome, placed all 
theſe difficulties before my fight. If, at preſent, he thinks fit 
to exerciſe me in them, what have I to fear ? ought I not rather 
to rejoice, that having the ſame cauſe in common with thoſe 
great men, I may hope to have the fame Protector, and be en- 


titled to the ſame reward *. 


Tux new CARDINAL was ee by letters from ſe- 
veral perſons of diſtinguiſhed rank and merit. Every one conſi- 
dered this promotion as an honour to the Pontificate in which it 
happened, and to the ſacred College, into which he was adopted. 
It was, mioreover, looked upon as an earneſt of that Reformation, 
which was loudly, called for on all fides ; the en of ** 


» Epiſt K 12, . | 
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de ers ht as, 


from the decay of diſcipline in the Clergy, and the corruption 
in the manners of Chriſtians, in general. Faul II. who then 


filled St. Peter's chair, was a Prince of the Farngſian family, 2 


beſides other inſtances of his regard for the public good, had 
ſhewed a caution and ſagacity in the choice he made of thoſe, 
who were to compoſe the ſupreme Council of the Church, wor- 
thy che chief Magiſtracy he bore in it. Their names alone are 
a proof how: well chey deſerved this dignity; and three of them 
were ſucceſſiwely raiſed to the Popedom. The famous Satyriſt 
Avetini acknowledges this diſcernment and care to have been 
the deſerved commendation of this reign. It has, indeed, been 
objected to this part of Paul's character, that he. conferred the 
purple on ſome of his own family, at an age which ſeems imma- 
ture for that dignity : but if the care he took to have them in- 
ſtructed in every thing which became their Princely extraction, 
and the juſt hopes he had conceived: from the elevation of their 
genius, be taken into the account, his behaviour, in this parti- 
cular, will either not appear unbecoming the other parts of his 
conduct, or muſt be placed amongſt thoſe weakneſſes which have 
too great a mixture of humanity, not to admit of great alleviation. 
The abilities which Alexander Farneſe diſplayed very early in 
ſolemn; embaſſies, ſoon juſtified the opinion the Pope had of him: 
and his own ſenſe and love of merit appeared, to great advantage, 
in the venctation, in which he always held our Countryman; 
and the manner in which, at this Pope's demiſe, he exerted 
. Himſelf to have him. choſen in his place. The friendſhip and 
zeal of the latter for a perſon ſo nearly related to his Benefactor, 
appears in the advice which, on. ſeveral important occaſions, he 
gave this young Prince, with a dignity and good will to which 
his riper years and experience gave both a ſanction and weight. | 
AMonGsT other letters wrote to REGINALD on. his late pro- 
motion, twelve have come down to us; two of which have an 
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tues, than by placing them in ſo fair a light; nor to others a 
more complete pattern of a cultivated mind, and an irreproach- 
able life, than by propoſing you as an Example of both. Our 
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air of elegance and good ſenſe in ſo unuſual a degree, on ſuch a 
ſubject, that the Reader cannot but be entertained with: them. 


The firſt is from the Doge of Venice, Andrew Gritti, and was 
delivered to the CarDINAL, at Rome, by the Embaſſador of that 
State, on the part of the Republic, and is as follows. © Nothing, 
ſays the Doge, could have given the Republic and myſelf greater 
ſatisfaction than the news we received, a few days ago, of your 
advancement to the Purple. You cannot doubt of our fincere 

joy on this occaſion, as it is nothing more than the reſult of that 
eſteem and affection we have ever bore you, At the ſame time, 
it affords us ample matter of applauding the goodneſs and wiſ- 


dom of the Pope, in making ſueh a choice. To the many and 
great inſtances of paternal regard which he had already given the 
Chriſtian World, he has added this of making you a member of 
the ſacred College, and aſſociating to you Perſons like yourſelf, 


that is, recommended by every ornament which learning and 


ſanctity of manners can beſtow: and has teſtified his own ſenſe 
of merit by the illuſtrious marks, with which he has. diſtin- 
guiſhed yours. On this title alone, had others been wanting, 


he muſt have been deemed to haye deſerved well of Chriſtianity. 
He could not have given a more authentic teſtimony to your vir- 


congratulation, therefore, muſt needs be grounded on the beſt 
of motives, as the ſubject of it is the great and perſonal merit, 


Which makes you equal to the dignity you are inveſted with, 
and enables you to exert it in the common cauſe of Mankind. 
Our earneſt wiſhes are, that the ſame all-gdod and all-powerful 
Being, from whom this honour, and the qualifications which 


entitle you to it, are originally derived, may continue to proſper 


| and augment the bleflings he has already conferred.- But as the 
kind and advantageous fentiments we feel in your regard, cannot 


be 
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be brought within the compaſs of a letter, we bave ordered our 
Embaſſador to enlarge himſelf on what is here ſaid, and declare 
more fully the Republic's and my diſpoſitions. in your regard *. 
Tu other letter is from one, who, by force of genius, raiſed 
bim from a low condition to the higheſt conſideration in the 
learned world; and had been fo much diſtinguiſned by our 
Countryman, during his ſtay at Padua, as to be admitted into 
his family. This extraordinary perſonage was Bonamico, of 
whom mention has been alteady made, the Son of a Clown of 
Baſſano. He begins by obſerving, that he is doubtful whether 
he ought chiefly to congratulate the CAR DIN AL or Religion it- 
ſelf, on his promotion; but that there was ample matter for 
both. He was now placed on an eminence, from which the in- 
fluence. of his virtues might be felt by all, and point out to them 
the charms and dignity of unaffected Piety; at the ſame time, 
that Religion had an earneſt that, hereafter, merit and not the 
gifts of fortune, as it had hitherto ſeemed, would be the path 
to honour. That, although the ſame deference had been paid, 
ſome time before, to the ſingular excellence of Contaren, yet the 


conſtancy in referring every thing to the welfare of Chriſtianity 
was fo well ſupported, every one conceived the juſteſt hopes of 
ſeeing the dignity, to which he was raiſed, become more. auguſt 
and venerable —That, if this method had been formerly purſued, 
the ſacred College would have always preſerved the authority 
it once enjoyed. Many things, ſays he, might be added on this 
head, as arguments that REGINALD's promotion was the choice 
of God himſelf, who. had placed him as a Watchman of the 
common weal, and enlightened him to conſider the public wel- 
fare as the moſt inviolable of all truſts, and which ought to be 
deater to us than we are to ourſelves —The ren ardour of 


Epiſt. R. Pal, pars K. pag. 2. 


| TT % 


Pontif's diſpoſitions were not ſufficiently atteſted, as his views 
in that promotion were variouſly interpreted: but now, as his 
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his ſoul made ſuch remonſtrinces needleſs: he had already ſhewed 
an heroic reſolution in ſubmitting to the ſevereſt trials, and ſee- 
ing his family ſhare thoſe diſgraces which perfecuted him: but 
Providence ſeemed to preſerve his liſe, that he might aſſert the 
rights of injured Religion, and, by his ſingular etudition, his co- 
pious and manly eloquence, and a life worthy the beſt and hap- 
pieſt ages, reſtore her ancient ſplendour, —He wanted, therefore, 
no foreign encouragement to perform what the goodneſs of his 
own difpoſitionss and the views of heaven prompted him to: yet, 
though his prudence was no ways inferior to his other qualifica- 
tions, the importance of ſuch a life, and the many conſiderations 
which were intereſted in its preſervation, made it neceſſary that 
he ſhould guard it, with greater caution, againſt the (iniquity of 
his Enemies, and reſerve himſelf for the good of Mankind. That 
this was the only change deſired in his conduct, as the other parts 
of it were ſuch, that they could not be changed for the better *. 
Bes1Drs the letters already mentioned, there is a particular 
paſſage in a third, which the CARDIxAIL received on the ſame 
occaſion, which affords an opening to ſay ſomething of Eraſmus, 
who is mentioned with diſtinction in it, and who died a few 
months before the time I am ſpeaking of. The letter is from 
Staniflaus Hofius, and, amongſt other inſtances of the Writer's 
good ſenſe, and the high eſteem he had for the perſon, in whoſe 
promotion he took ſo ſincere a part, he tells him, that one of 
the chief topicks of congratulation, was his being affociated to 
perſons of ſuch merit as Sadolet and Contarent ; and that he could 
not have failed of having the late Biſhop of Rochefter and Eraf- 
mus his fellows in the ſame dignity, were they ſtill living +.” 
This was not the firſt indication Hofius had | oy of his ſenſe of 


12th July, 
1536 


» Epit. . P., p. 10 ep. . renis cooptatus A 


o Ua 1 Eraſmes Collegas habiturus, niſi crudelis 
+ Etſi quid potiſſimum tibi gratuler, mors hunc illis honorem invidiſſet. Bi 
neſcio; an quod cum Sadaluis et Cunta- pag. 17. ep. 12. 


Eraſmus's 


Or REGINALD OLE. 


Eraſmus's merit. Having finiſhed his ſtudies, and being to leave 
Padua, he was deſirous to take Bale in his way to Poland, on no 

other motive then to converſe with ſo celebrated a perſonage. 
As he, afterwards, became a more competent Judge of his cha- 
rater and writings, he ſeems to have laid aſide the prepoſſeſſions 


of his earlier years; for, ſpeaking to the Reformers, he defires 


them to give ear to one, who had been long converſant with 
them, and was thought, by ſeveral, not very averſe to their te- 
nets, inſomuch that it was become a kind of proverb, either 
Eraſmus is a Lutheran, or Luther a Diſciple of Eraſmus*.” 
Hofius,. of whom I am ſpeaking, had been honoured with our 
Countryman's familiarity at the Univerſity of Padua, and encou- 
raged by him to purſue the path, of true glory, which he had 
already entered, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf in it, by his parts, 
probity, and literary improvements f. They, ever after, re- 
tained a ſingular regard for each other, as their correſpondence 
and mutual inclination to oblige, which was carried through life, 
abundantly teſtify. The connections of this excellent perſon with 
the CarDinai, and the high eſteem in which he has always 
been held, both by Proteſtants and Catholics, make it proper to 
to give the following account, of him, before I come to that cele- 
brated- name, Eraſmus. 
H was a native of Cracovia, and havin g 1 Sk e with 
great care in his Father's houſe, was ſent to Padua, where, as 
has been ſaid, he became acquainted with REecinaLD PoLE ; 
and, es other adyantages, had Bonami co for Profeſſor, and 


* Audi cold ſcribat de 5 qui . 


fatus fuit multis annis inter vos, nec val- 


de nonnullis viſus eſt alienus à doQring . 


veſtra, ita ut quaſi vulgò diceretur, aut 


Eraſmus Lutherizat, N Eraſ- 


mizat. Contra Pfuedo - 


+ Has Litteras tibi dedi, ex quibusve- 
- - © wn 


5 tibi pirſuadeas, me, ut indoli tuz ad 


omnem pietatem, virtutem atque doctri- 
nam floreſcenti, cum Paavn adoleſcens 
litteris operam dares, favebam ; fic nunc 


poſtquam A tuis edoctus ſum \preeclaros 
- fruftus eaſdem Virtutes edere, non po- 


tuiſſe non maxime gaudenti animo au- 
dire. Epiſt. R. Pal, pars 2“, pag. 18. 
took 
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took his Degrees i in the Civil Law. On his return to his Coun- 

try, he was appointed Secretary to the King, and; afterwards, 

employed in the Chancery. His inclinations leading him to 
holy orders, he was, firſt, Canon of Cracovin, and; then, Bi- 
ſhop of Culmes, and ſent Embaſſador by Sigiſmond to Julius III. 
and to the Emperour. Being advanced to the See of Wormia, 
Pius IV. who was no ſtranger to his merit, made uſe of him to 
the Emperour Ferdinand, and the King of 'Bobeitia, to obtain 
their concurrence for the continuation of the Council of Th rent, 
The firſt of theſe Princes, after ſome difcourſe on the ſubject, 
embraced him, and faid, © he could refuſe nothing to a perſon, 
whoſe breaſt was the Temple, and tongue the Organ of the'holy 
Spirit.” The Cardinal's cap being ſent to him at Vennd, he 
would have declined that honour, had not the Pope, by a poſi- 
tive command, over-ruled his modeſty; and, at the fame time, 
appointed him, with the Cardinal of Mantua and Scripando, to 
open again the General Council, Which had been interrupted for 
ſome years. He acquitted bimſelf o well of this comtmimon, 
that, at the concluſion of the Council, the Pope acknowledged 
his ſervices by a very obliging letter. He then retired to his 
Biſhoprick in Poland, and finiſhed” thoſe excellent works, which 
have gained the Author almoſt an equal reputation with alt Par⸗ 
ties, and been tranſlated ihto various languages, ſome of which 
went through thirty editions in his life time. The Catholics have 
ſtiled him a Pillar of the Church, and the Auguſtin of his times; 
and thoſe of a different perſuaſſon have Horicured him with Enco- 
miums ſtill more pompous. He was called again to Rome, by 
Gregory XIII. in 1572, which was the 7öth year of his age, and 
made grand Penitentiary. He died ſoon aſter, and may be placed 
on a parallel v with the great 210 of Corduba, who preſided at 8 
firſt General Council of Nice, in every thing, but his falls. 


un 0% beugte Ale 11961 2171. 
2 the Writer of Hyſa's life been his Secretary, and was ſent by him 
from whom this account is taken, had to compliment the Duke of Anjou on his 
Ga election 
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ERAsMvs, as has been faid, died about the time I am ſpeak- 
ing of, and the ſingular ſentiments of good will and eſteem 
which he teſtifies, in his letters, to REOINALD PoLt, make 
ſomething more than a bare mention of him, ſuitable to the 


ſubject of this Work. I ſhall conſider him as a Genius and a 


Man of letters, and as one who profeſſed the tenets of the Catho- 
lic Church; this being the light in which his connections with 
our Countryman place him, and in which his Character, in other 
reſpects not conſpicuous enough for public obſervation, has been 
generally viewed. It will appear from hence, whether that great 
name has been injured by the Prieſthood, and if they have 
brought any ſhame on themſelves, by refuſing to look on him 
as the glory of their profeſſion. 

Ir we conſider him as a Genius and a Scholar, Rav itſelf muſt 
own he holds a rank which very few have ever attained. Born 
of mean parentage, and in a Climate as little framed for ripening 
minds as improving morals, his native vigour raiſed him above 
theſe diſadvantages: and the unhappineſs of a ſordid education, 
by which the knavery of his Guardians, after having reduced 


him to great ſtreights with reſpe& to fortune, ſought to depreſs 


his growing parts, only ſerved to make him exert them with 
greater ſuperiority. Though he came into the world in an age, 
when Learning, in all its denominations, was revived in thoſe 
ſouthern Climes, which Greece had enriched with all her ſtores, 
he wanted the favourable circumſtance of paſſing any part of his 


youth amongſt ſach as were ſo capable of forming him to juſtneſs 


and elegance both of thought, ſentiment, and expreſſion. But 
theſe Checks were compenſated by a beautiful and rich imagi- 


eleQion to the crown of Poland. Ba- acquitted himſelf with great credie. Be- 
thori, who was, afterwards, raiſed to ſides the life of his Patron, he has left 


that dignity, appointed him Embaſſa- ſome other treatiſes, and a volume of 


dour to the Court of Rome. Sigiſmond, Letters. which have made him known, 
another King of that nation, employed with advantage to the learned world. 
him on ſeveral occaſions, in iche 1 


nation, 
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| nation, an exquiſite diſcernment, and a happy memory. His 
induſtry could not be ſurpaſſed but by the eaſe with which the 
moſt various. and difficult attainments became almoſt as familiar 
to him, as thoſe notions which open on the mind, at the firſt 
dawn of reaſon; and in which, Dean Swift, among the Moderns, 
ſeems to be his only Rival. The reſult of theſe qualifications 
was an incredible inſight into ſacred and profane Antiquity, a 
critical judgment, a complete knowledge of the learned lan- 
guages, and a happineſs of expreſſing himfelf in the Latin, 
which few have equalled. His long and entertaining Dialogue 
on the Ciceroman Stile, and his other Dialogues ; his Letters, 
which are very numerous, and take in a moſt unuſual variety 
of matter, are proofs of the readineſs of his parts. The editions 
of the Fathers, with the fine Prefaces and Dedications prefixed 
to ſome of them, ſhew his extenſive reading; and in moſt of 
theſe works the knowledge of men and manners keeps pace with 
his ſkill in books. But, what a polite and diſcerning age will, 
with gratitude, ever acknowledge, he greatly contributed to bring 
into diſcredit that barbarous gibberiſh, thoſe triffling and unmean- 
ing diſcuſſions, and that dark and pedantic drudgery, which, for 
ſo many Centuries, had diſgraced the Schools, and debaced the 
minds and underſtanding of thoſe who frequented them. He in- 
troduced Studies of a real and poſitive nature, ſuited to uſe and 
improvement, and which have a tendency to raiſe, poliſh, and 
better Mankind. There are infinite Excellences ſcattered thro 
the moſt exceptionable of his Writings, and the Reader is every 
where ſtruck with the fruitfulneſs of his genius, and the rapidity 
of his pen. Theſe are Commendations to which Eraſmus has the 
juſteſt claim; and if the other view of this extraordinary perſo- 
nage, in which the Chriſtian is concerned, no leſs than the Scho- 
lar, was equally luminous, the beſt of Cauſes would never have 
had an abler or more ſeaſonable Advocate, or a greater Ornament. 
Whether this be the Caſe, or not, the Reader, if he happens 
o 
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to be unprovided of a more correct Criterion, may judge from 


the following. 


THERE has ſcarce been ang Here eee ul the Bell 
gion which he profeſſed, and, I might almoſt add, againſt Chriſ- 
tianity itſelf, which he has not revived; or any Tenet in that 
divine plan of belief and practice, which he has not oppugned 
either by prophane ſneers or ſophiſtry. That this licentiouſneſs 
might ſtill wear the face of reaſon, he has made uſe of the moſt 
unfair means which impoſture could ſuggeſt; and vitiated, de- 
nied, or ſtrained to a falſe conſtruction thoſe documents, by wihch 
the doctrines he attacks, are ſupported. Had Eraſmus barely 
rejected the invocation of Saints as not grounded on ſcripture ; 
and afferted that nothing is to be received but what is delivered 
there, he would have done no more than many others who diſ- 
ſent from the Catholic Church: But the manner in which he 
has treated the devotion paid to the Mother of our Redeemer, and 
the indignity with which he ſpeaks of Her, who was bleſſed among 
Momen, are flights of impiety too outrageous to be offered even 
to the cenſure of a Chriſtian Reader ; and muſt give no leſs 
offence to all ſenſible and judicious Proteſtants than to Catholics®. 


The fix reaſons which he afligns againft the cuſtom of having 


recourſe to her interceſſion, at the beginning of ſermons, are all 
weak, and moſt of them falſe and profane . In conſequence of 


_ theſe Principles, he informs one of his acquaintance, &« that pod 
though he had wrote ſome things to the honour of the Bleſſed la 
Virgin, it was againſt his will; that his heart had no ſhare in a .ch. 


| compoſition „which was undertaken to pleaſe his friend Baſſus, 


* Collog. Peregrin. Rel. ergd. 

Annot. in Luc. c. 1. The moſt 
ſhameful part of this commentary, no 
longer appears in the place cited; but it 
may be ſeen in Eraſmus's anſwer to Ed. 


Js wot en, Salne- 


W AA; 
the firſt, p. 274, de Merid; the other, 


p. 1098. dr preya. ad mori. | 


4 Ecclefiaſtes, 


and 
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He aſſerts the Church i be no 


and a woman 6. quality “. 


Where viſible, and was about to compoſe the Epitaph of JIxsus 
CuR1sT, as one who was no more, ſince Lurber's breaſt alone 


contained a few ſparks of the Goſpel; There are no commenda- 


wi. 244 tions which he does not beſtow on Zuther's writings and inno- 
vations, in which he encourages him to perſiſt.” The priviledges 
which he aſeribes to the marriage ſtate in preference to cele- 
bacy, are ſet forth with ſuch indecency, that a Cynzc could not 


Fauſto, 
ib. p. 222 


have other ideas, nor cloath them in coarſer terms. Though a 
Prieſt and advanced in years, he relates his Gallantries in England, 
in a ſtyle more becoming the ſtews than the Monaſtery, in which, 
with the other obligations of that, ſtate, he had vowed Chaſtity. 
When he ſpeaks. of auricular ' Confeflion, ey 


eyery aſſertion is an 


error; and in a treatiſe of it, in two, parts, having enumerated 


© «the advantages in the firſt, he refutes; in the ſecond, all he. had 


advanced, and concludes it to be a ſnare to true piety; for which 
he bas: ee a . which ſhall not foul - this page. He 


692 


oo Reliqua omnia pens ns rinks 
ſtomacho, præſertim Pæana & obſecra- 


tionem, quod laboris datum eſt animo 


Baſſi mei, & affectibus Arne Principis 
egyrico fic abhorre- 
bam, ut non meminerim quicquam fuiſſe 


Verianæ. A Pan 


+ 


me magis reluctante ſcriptum animo, 


Interea ſervandus animus, ne vel ira, 
vel odio, vel gloria corrumpatur nam 
heæc in medio pietatis ſtudio ſolet inſidiati. 


Hec nen admonco ut factas, ſed ul guad 


facts perpetud Factas. Deguſtavi Com- 
mentarios tuos in Pſalmos: vehementer 


arrident & ſpero magnam utilitatem al- 
laturos. Eſt Antuerpie Prior ejus Mo- 
naſterii, vir purè 'Chriſtianus, qui te 


unicè deamat, tuus olim Diſcipulus, ut 


predicat. 


Is ommum pæne ſolus Chriſ- 
fabulas aut ſuum quæſtum. Dominus 
Ieſus tibi ſuum ſpiritum indies uberius 


endet ad fuam Goriam & publicam 
utilitatem. 
Theſe Commentaries of Luther on the 


Pſalms, with which Eraſmus is fo taken, 


and which he hopes will be ſo ufeful to 
the Public, contain the following doc- 
pry among others equally orthodox 
and edifying. That the righteouſneſs of 

good works is an impiety : that the 
Church i is a gulf of God's wrath ; Rome, 
the Seat of Satan and of Antichri/t ; the 


; co-operation of free will, a falſchood and 


a folly ; the Ceremonies of the Churchy a 
deſtruction of God's Commandments ; © 


good works heinous fins z the private 


ſpirit, of each of the faithful, the true 


rule of faith; John Hut, a Martyr to 


truth, to be put to death; Theology, 


. an impiety ; private Maſles, a mockery ; 
and the propoſitions. he maintained at 


Life, ſo many Catholic Verities. | 


""_— 
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diſapproves of the diſtinction of food; the obſervance of Lent, and 
other appointed-falts;-ahd of the ſingle liſe of the Clergy. There 
is no ſort of diſparagement with which he has not loaded the 
Monaſtic Profeſſion; he vilifies their perſons, their habit, ob- 
ſervances and vows by every indignity which malice can prompt, 
or ſcurrility utter. The Fathers meet with no better reception. 
The Evengelifts themſelves are accuſed: of. inaccuracy” and want 
of good faith, when they alledge the teſtimony” of the Prophers : 
and, by this Critic's good will, one. Canonical book ought to re- 
ceive a more authentic acknowledgment of divine inſpiration 
than another. I omit hat he ſays againſt the freedom of our 
will, and numberleſs other Articles, in all which he diſſents 
from the ſpirit of the Catholic Church, from the principles oi 
her approved Writers, and e a mind . n | 
her rule of rectitulle. | 
Txrs. affinity of ſentiments wakes the e which Ibid. pag. 
Luther, in his turn, had for Eraſmus: he tells him, he read . 
his works with the. greateſt application, and found his chief de- 
light in them.” The Proteſtants are agreed with the Catholicks, 
on their weary and give Eraſmus a. title, which they eſ- 
teem glorious, of having-been the Forerunner of the Reformation, 
« It was his writings, ſays a celebrated Author of that party, fan. 
which encouraged. Luther, and determined him to attack the 
Church; and in laughing at the Pope, at Confeſſion and Cere- 
monies, he did no more than Eraſmus had done twenty years 
before . He himſelf acknowledges, © that the ſtorm which 
Latheranifty had raiſed; was imputed to him.“ His volatile 
temper, together with ſome ſelfiſh conſiderations, not allowing 
him to adhere ſteadily to either fide, a Lutheran Writer expoſed 
his inconſiſtencies i in a work addreſſed to the Public: and Eraſ 


mus, in his Apology, appears almoſt as zealous a Defender of 
7 ®) Zing in an, 40. Friciuss Je Repub.” If, to 2. p- eG 147. 


58 + Aſpergines Hans. 
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Luther's tenets, as He'who broached them At the fame n 
he behaved with equal infincerity to the Cathtilics; und thus his 
Apologies, inſtead of excolparing,' only ſet his ere a 
more unfavourable vie... dr; - noir 

Bor Impiety took a-ſtill bolder flight, A nk 
to wenken or clude all the proofs which: the Scripture furniſhes: 
of the Divinity of Jtsvs. CuRIsTz;: 'Ehis: mult appear, at fit 
ſight, from his mannet of explaining away: the forde of - thoſe 
paſſages where it is aſſerted. The Ariang, therefore, f "thoſe 
times, looked on him as their Chief; and Socrnes;ias: one be- 
longing to his 8edt. The Miniſters of Hungury, in their Memo- 
ral to their: King Jabn, tell hit, thitEraſmus-was the Fore- 
runner of their Prophet Servrtus; and: the Hriuns of Paland and 
Tranſilvania replied to the: Catholic Miſfioners, that they had re- 


ceived their opinions concerning the Trinity, and the ſecond W 
Perſon, from no other fource than; the writings of Eraſnus . 


Arrxx having employed his parts and learning againſt Ri: 
gba; Ridicule was the only remaibing weapon, with which he 
could attack her; and this he has dene with an impiety, which, 
till then, had been unheard of. Every Article of Chriſtianity, 
thoſe Perſons who have moſt honoured it by their lives, the ſa- 


- » cred Mother of its Author, the divine Authot himſelf, are {et 


up, by this ſecond Lucian, as objects of ' laughter and raillery,, 
5 expoſed to the ſcorn of Witlings and Unbelievers t: and, for 
this reaſon, no works were ever more calculated to corrupt mo- 


rals, to inſpire irreligion, and furniſn her, if not with arguments, 


at leaſt with cavils agatnſt all that is good and venerable. 
I cenxor diſmiſs this fubject, though perhaps already too 
much lengthened out, without obſerving, that the motley and 
ambiguous Wan of a late celebrated n which: one. 


* ies . yaa of Br r. David. Piſfev. in Appar. RO 


+ Memoires & Hongrie.” _— _ xt Col. dls Relig, g. tas. +: 
nouv, Arti. a Eraſme. F. Soc. Ep. ad. man Moriz, five Laus Stultitiz. - 
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Him to addrefs/ the moſt daring Inſidel of the age, as bis Gui, 
and Plathſenber, ſhould: likewiſc have given him the ſame advan- 
tageous ſentiments of 'Eraſmus: Through this Agyptian dark- 
neſs,” he, who -was-to Virtue only and ber friends u friend, could Mi; Pic. 
diſory be good and injured man, the long mean, ' the glory of that 
'Orger of men, to whom he belonged, and the great Saint: and 
has threatened thoſe, who modeſtly blamed ſome' of his own un- 
Juſtifiable expreſſions, to revenge himſelf on them, by writing 
the Panegyric of their avowed enemy, in a language which was 
to extend farther than that of the Eſay on Criticiſm*. Could 
there be any doubt concerning the principles of ſuch a turn of 
mind, it is cleared up by the Eſay en Man, which ſhews the 
Poet's Theology to have been congenial with that of his Philos * 
ſopher Bolingbroke, and his Saint Eraſmus. The harmony, in- 
deed; of his numbers, Charms away that offence, which the 
licentious phraſe of the other two provokes; yet ſtill the drift of 
the work, he dec af the A 1 — 
ſame through all three. . 

Bur /to 80 back to; the Canneradyi whoſe. la beugte 
and the congratulations he received on it, gave occafion to this 
digreſſion; in the anſwer which he returned to the Dege's letter, 
amongſt other grateful and patriot ſentiments, he tells him, 
« that though he had received ſeveral.congratulations from per- 
ſons, on whoſe judgment and affection he could rely, yet as the 
voice of his Country, for whaſe fake alone he had accepted that 
dignity, had been wanting, the others had been accompanied 
with a kind of ſadneſs, which embittered every other ſatisfao- 
tion +. He dwells with complacency on the ſtay he made. in 
the tate of Venice, phich ke {peaks of 10 a ſecond Country, 


* Effay on 'Eriticilin, by Mr, * baus, hunc fire honoram, ſiye onus, 
Lean: al tothe Hon. . C. ut veriùs appellem, ſuſcepi, neſcio quo 
pacto quaſcunque letitizz voces audie- 
4 Opin is una Ve Fania de, bam, eas non fine aliquo doloris ſenſu 
3 ſi cujus rei in terris execipiebam. Ep. R. Pali, pars 2*. p. 3. 
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where he had ene almoſt the greater and better: part of his life, 
with thoſe advantages, which he could have met with no where 
elſe, and leaſt of all at home. He-obſerves, that the Education 
he received at Padua, which he "repreſents as the Seat of what- 
ever is uſeful and ornamental, was the true foundation gf a: happy 
and valuable life, and that to have made even a moderate profi- 
ciency in that School, was preferable to all other attainments. 


- That, beſides theſe benefits, which were open to every body, 


he had perſonal obligations to the Republic, having experienced 


the leaſt equivocal marks of good will, and equslled whatever he 


could have looked for, from his | neareſt Relations. He ends, 
with aſſuring the Doge and Senate, they have a tight to expect 
from him the zeal and attachment of a native of the State, 
which he ſhould always teſtify byevery Wang in which wm 
honour was concerned. 

Bur though his Country, as he Gon, wok no dete! in hie new 
dignity, he had not been long inveſted with it; when the ſitu- 
ation of affairs in that Kingdom ſeemed! to offer him an oppor- 
tunity of exerting himſelf in her behalf. That the CAR DIN AL's 


behaviour in this nice tranſaction may appear in its true light, it 


will be neceſſary to lay before the Reader a ſhort ſketch of the 
ftate of England, at this juncture. Henry had no ſovhier aſfumed 
the ſupremacy of the Church, but he thought 'of makirig it as 
lucrative as he could; and appointed a'Vicar in his ſpiritual ca- 
pacity, every way ſuited to ſuch a Principal and ſuch purpoſes. 
This Miniſter, Tomas Cromwell, had taken care, as. we have 
ſeen above, to inform the King of his talents for dae, 3 
and being irreſtrained by any principle, human or divine, and 
the brutal ſavageneſs of his mind equal to his vile extraction, he 
was alike qualified to plan and execute his Prince's worſt deſigns. 
Though pride and cruelty were the maſter paſſions in , Henry 8 
bei, they did not, as. Aaron 8 r ſwallow p the reſt. 

Like 
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Like all W of his magnitude, he was, by turns, actuated 


by others no leſs pernicious to his ſubjects; and, amongſt theſe, 
Voluptuouſnefs held the firſt place. It had been confirmed by a 
long habit of indulging every appetite, and even pteventing thoſe 
Calls, by which Nature is prepared for the reliſh of pleaſure. 
This had produced a profuſion and rapaciouſneſs of every kind, 
and in the higheſt degree, of theſe oppoſite Vices, and fully ex- 
preſſed that character which Saluſt gives of another ſcourge of 
of Mankind“. One of the firſt: Acts, therefore, of his ſpiritual 
power, was to ſuppreſs all Religious Houſes, of both ſexes, whoſe 
yearly Income was under 300 Marks, or two hundred pounds, and 
ſeize the Revenues for his own. uſe ;- and his Vicar Cromwell ap- 
pointed Doctor Lee, a perſon of the utmoſt . profligacy, chief 
Viſitor both of the manners and property of ſuch places. Accu- 
ſations were received on the bare credit of ſuch as were choſen 
to anſwer the end of the inſpection; and the moſt unfair and 
ſhameful methods made uſe of to traduce thoſe, whoſe- cauſe 
could not be good under ſo corrupt a Government: and no Apo- 
logy or remonſtrance was allowed in favour of the Oppreſſed. 

We are not, therefore, to wonder, that in the Preamble to the 
Act, by which theſe Houſes were diſſolved, the motive is brought 
from their decay of diſcipline, and looſe manners. The Reli- 
gious under the age of four and twenty were compelled to leave 
their Monaſteries: the reſt were left at their own diſcretion, 
either to ſtay or depart; but thoſe who remained were mured 
up, and not permitted to go out of their houſes. The ejected 
Monks were allowed a Clerical gown and forty ſhillings; and 
the Nuns obliged to exchange their dreſs to that of ſecular Wo- 
men, and went where they thought fit. The Number of theſe 
Houſes was about 370, the Revenues of which amounted to 
above. 30,0001. all which was granted by the Parliament to the 


n eſſima atque inter ſe diverſa mala, Luxuria atque Avaritia. 
7 „ 0 8 | King 
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King and his Heirs. - The Viſitors ſeized alſo the Goods and Chas 


tels of theſe ancient Monuments of devotion, as Lord Herbert calls 

them, which, at a low valuation, amounted to '100,0001: a ſum 
equivalent to five times as much in theſe days; and, adding fa« 
crilege to rapine, they plundeted the Sanctuary of the ſacred Veſt- 
ments, of the Shrines, Jewels, and -other ornaments, alledging 
they were all for the King's uſe. This plunder of what the ge- 
neral opinion and principles of Mankind have ſanQified, has 


cauſed the Hiftorians of the Church of England to record thele 


facts with every aggravating circumſtance that attended them 


and their candour has paſſed the ſame cenſure on them, as the 


Writers of their communion who were the Bufferers®, | 
Tuꝝ People were Spettators of 'theſe innovations, and of the 

manner in which they were cartied on! and the character of the 

chief Promoters was before their eyes; and it was but too viſible 


from the King's life and converſation, what were his real motives 
in theſe proceedings. They had been witneſſes of the general 


regularity which prevailed in theſe Retreats from the World, and 
of the unfair methods uſed to miſrepreſent them. They beheld 
10,000 perſons, according to Lord Herbert's computation, of 


both ſexes, who after having taken up a courſe of life, eſtabliſh- 


ed and ſecured to them by all laws, human and divine, were 
turned out of their habitations, and wandering about, without 
any proviſion made for their ſubſiſtence, whilft the Commiſſioners 
rioted in the profit of theſe Confiſcations +. Theſe motives alone 
were ſufficient to rouze their indignation againſt this diflolution g 
but there were others, in which they thought themſelves little 
lefs concerned than the principal ſufferers. There had been great 
hoſpitality kept up in theſe places, and, beſides the daily alms 
diſtributed to the neceſſitous, above x20,00d perſons, Maſters and 


_ Servants, were, by this ſuppreſſion, deprived of a livelihood, 


* tows, Fuller, Ch, Hiſt p. 312. 'Collier, vol. 2; by 2 p. 18. and b. 3. p. 180. 
+ Life of Henry VIII. p. 377. 


Conſidrations 
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Conſiderations of a higher order contributed to make theſe pro- 
ceedings more odious. Moſt of theſe foundations had been made 
or endowed by our Nobility and Gentry, and the Churches be- 
longing to them were the Repoſitaries of the Aſhes and Monu-- 
ments of their Anceſtors, where ſtated offices of Religion were 
daily performed for the repoſe of their Benefactors, and the wel- 
fare of their Poſterity, and of the whole Nation. But what 
cauſed a ſtill. greater uneaſineſs, was the apprehenſion of a total 
ſubverſion of the ancient Worſhip, on which it was viſible that 
ſeveral about the King were wholly intent. They had the ex- 
ample of the Barons, who appeared in the field againſt King 
John and Henry III. for the redreſs of wrongs leſs deſtructiwe than 
thoſe then complained of. The Biſhops and mitred Abbots, of 
whom twenty had a feat in Parliament, had gone into all the 
Court meaſures, from a fear of what might befall themſelves, if 


they oppoſed them; and though they made ſome faint efforts. 


againſt the ſeculariring the Abbey Lands, and for founding 


Schools, Hoſpitals, and Colleges, as fach like purpoſes had a 
certain affinity with their original deſtination, and which they 


took to be the meaning of the AR, by which they were diſoor- 
porated; yet they had neither intereſt nor courage to purſue a 
Scheme, though confirmed by the Royal promiſe, vd wur K. 
dropped that, and all farther attempt which might endanger 
their own Temporalities. As to the leading men of the Laity, 
Lord Herbert obſerves, that the ſhare they had in the ſpoils, 
cauſed them to abet the means by which they were obtained. 
But the Bulk of the People, who were lookers on, and not biaſſed 
by lucrative reſpects, conceived themſelves. injured in many effen- 
gal-branches of their rights and property, and lamented, without 
diſguiſe the injuſtice done to ſo many innocent perſons, and the 


wrongs they ſuſtained thernſelves. The Vicar-General, to whoſe 
gouncils cheſe Acts of violence were chiefly imputed, became the 
gbject of. univerſal hatred, and their diſcourſes concerning him 
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were as free as their inward reſentments. After having, for 
ſome time, confined the ſenſe of their injuries to words and 
ſentiments, they broke out, at length, into overt Acts of hoſti- 
lity, and roſe up in arms, in different parts of the Kingdom. 
In this view our civil and church Hiſtorians have conſidered the 
attempt I am going to ſpeak, of, and reaſoned on it, on theſe, 
principles; with a deſign, it ſeems, to obviate whatever may be 
objected to the lawfulneſs of the method of np oy thoſe 
who are inattentive to the provocation. A 

Tre firſt inſurrection was in Lincolnſbire. The wee 
chieſſy complained of, were the ſuppreſſion of the Monaſteries, 


the adminiſtration of affairs being entruſted to perſons of baſe 


origin, by which Cromwell, who was a Blackſmith's /ſon, was 
perſonally noted; and a juſt apprehenſion, that the Pariſh Churches 
would be plundered, as thoſe of the Religious houſes had been; 
and the King was beſought to refer theſe cauſes of uneaſineſs to 
the Nobles of the Realm. The Inſurgents were about 20, ooo; 
but having no Leader of reputation, and being come together in 
a tumultuous manner, the danger with which the Court was 
threatened from ſuch an undiſciplined mob, was not conſiderable: 
and on the Duke of Sufolk's approach, and the King's. procla- 
mation, with private aſſurances of pardon, they returned to their 
former obedience. - About the | ſame time, there was a rifing in 
the North more numerous and formidable, being made up of 
men inured to arms, and in the neighbourhood of a nation, at 


that time, very averſe to the late innovations in Religious mat- 


ters, of which it was feared they would, at this juncture, avail 
themſelves. Their attack on the Government was much more 
regular, and they were led on by Robert Afe, a Gentleman re- 
markable for his talents of managing the Populace. The cauſes, 
aſſigned for their having - recourſe to arms, were much the ſame 
as had been urged by thoſe who had juſt laid them down; the 
vide they owed their Maker, their zeal for the King's perſon 
and 


OF REGINALDPOL EB. 
and iſſue; the neceſſity of removing vile and ignoble perſons from 
the Council; of compelling Apoſtate Monks to return to their 


169 


Convents, and replacing thoſe who were ejected ;; of reinſtating 


the Church in her Rights, and ſuppreſſing etrors. They all took 


an oath that theſe were theit only inducements of entering into 


this Aſſociation, which was called by the quaint name of ' tbe 
Pilgrimage Grace. The badges they wore on their garments, 
the emblems interwoven in their banners, and the- repreſentation 
of their dying Redeemer, carried in their front, were all expreſ- 
ſive of | theſe profeſſions. Forty thouſand perſons, chiefly from 


the Counties of York, Durbam, Lancaſter, and Cumberland, among 
whom were ſeveral of rank and family, reſorted to their ſtandard. 


They ſeiaed on Hull and:York; and though the [Atchbiſhop, Dr. 
Lee, and Lord Darty, threw' themſelves into Pomfrer Caſtle, in 
order to defend it, the reſiſtance they made was ſhort; and, al- 
ledging neceſſity for what they did, they joined the Victors, whoſe 
cauſe they were ſuſpected to favour; and bound themſelves by the 
Aſſociation oath.” The firſt ſtep; which the King took on this 
occaſion was ſuited to the uſual and known violence of his tem- 


per: In order to frighten the Monks from applying to this for- 


midable body, and returning to their angient poſſeſſions, he or- 
dered the Abbots of Salley, 'Whalley, Norton, and Hexam, to be 


dragged out-of their' Monaſteries, and executed by martial law *. 
The Duke of Norfolk was appointed to march againſt the Inſur- 
gents, and his forces being much inferior, he had recourſe to 
ſtratagem. Being encamped at Doncaſter, a violent rain ſwelled 
the river, from which the town takes its name; and diſappointed 
the enemy 's deſign of paſſing it, in order to attack him. The 
Duke improved this incident to his advantage, and ſent a Herald 


wich propoſals of accommodation, and orders to lay down their 


arms. The General, Aſt, as the Abettor of the civil and reli- 
gious * of the People, received him, fitting in a chair of 


OR * Collier. vol. 2. pag. 132, | 
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fate, between che Archbiſhop of 2brk; and Lord Darcey, and a 
conference being ugtesd on, the Duke was met at Doneafter by 
TheLords feveral of the Nobility; who were in 4/5 artvy, and a very nu- 
Lab, mers Retinue, They were offered a gegerat pardon, for only 
| mp 3 —— and four more reſerved 
Hab. to the King's This propofil being rejected, the Duke 
went with the etrrioft Ipeed do WinMr, where the King then 
reſided, and retarned with equal expedition, and full power to | 
fign an unlimited. pardon, befides feverat grants in favour of the 
Church's icmmanitiesz on which, they diſbanded, and retired: to 
their reſpectivt homes. Before the ſeparation, they bound them- 
{tives by the moſt folemm engagements to return to their Standard, 
if the King failed to comply with bis promiſe, and redreſs theit 
wrongs : and Heim, on his part, thinking the danger over, furſt 
delayed, and then reſuſed to ratify what fear alone had extorted, 
and his bad faith made him lock on as a temporary expedient, - 
which was no longer to be. regarded, when the end was gained. 
| | Als troops were no fooner appriſed of this treachery, but they 
| repaired. again to their General; and che Duke, who had already 
| | experienced the ſucceſa of negotiation, entered on it, a ſecond 
| | time: but the demands of the adverſe party were now rifen' ſo 
| high, that, rather than comply with them, he choſe to decide 
| the event by the fwasd.. The Enemies reſplution and ſpirit. were 
| not abated by their late diſperſion, and they had now no hopes 
| but in themſelves. ' The River Dun was, as before; between 
| them and the Royal army, and they reſolved to paſs it on the 
rmorrow, in order to give battle; When a ſceand. inundation ren 
dered the river again ĩimpaſſable. This repeated diſappointment: 
ſtruck them with a kind of panick, and, their ;provifens. failing, 
they began to break up and diſperſe. The Duke favoured this 
diſpaſition, by. 972 beben 
"WER nnen 10 1 261 
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Zo though (thoſe | tumdlts were quelled; the State was too 

followed cloſe on the formet. Muſgrave and Tilby, at the head 
of 8,000 men, laid Siege: #6 Carliile; but, being reputfed; they 

were. intercepted! in their retreat, by the Duke, who ſtill remain · 
ed in thoſe parts, and all their Officers, except Mufgreve, to the 
number of ſeventy, taken priſoners and put to death. The ſame 
Melecontents to declare \therafelves' in other parts of the nation. 
Sir Francis. Bigot endeavoured t farprize Hut, but without fuc- 
cls; and by: the vigitance of the Duke of NerfoRt, this, al ſe- 
greater which hung over the nation, proved inefſctual. Hrwy's 
choter, vhich the leaſt oppoſition jet in a flame; was, by theſe: fre- 
quent provocations, become too violent to be reftrained even by 
his own moſt folemn. engagements ;- and making uſe of theſe late 
inſurrections as-2-pretext- not to adhere to the pardon granted to 
* his — he iavolval 4he imerent and, guilty ĩn 
—— — law wherever he — . A 
like feverity was extended to great numbers of high rank and 
quality in different parts of the Kingdom, tilt Rm, at length, 
fated with blood, publiſhed anew Att of graze; to which, Lond 
Herbert ſays, he adhered. Our Hiſtortans vary in the order of p. 248. 
mous as to: the cauſe of the infurreftion, - the motives on which 
thoſe who were engaged in it, juſtified their proceedings, 'the 
King's want of. good faith in fulfilling the promiſes made to 
Hs army, on their n nee dg emen 
quence of that faluve. 15 


u Hf, the: Lonks Darcy and hs mn cs SE 1 
Huſky, Sir Robert Conftable, Lady Bu. Suddiry, Abbut of Geertz the Abbt 
mer, Bir Thom, Piercy«Sin Francs Bit, of: Ries, Wilbam Hai. Prior of Brite 
Sir Stephen Hambleton, Sir Fohn Bulmer, lngton; and ſeveral others of lower rank. 
George hy Nicholas * Wil- 
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I 8HALL conclude this Article with taking notice ef a remark- 
able fatality, which attended the General, by whoſe conduct, in 
great meaſure, the crown, which ſeemed to totter, had been 
ſettled on the Tyrant's head. This: nableman was the moſt 
powerful of all thoſe ho favoured? the ancient Religion, and 
though throughly perſuaded of her faith and worſhip, had come 
into all the meaſures which were taken to deſtroy both. Lord 
Darcy, before his execution, had charged him with giving ſecret 
countenance to the Inſurgents, whom he was ſent: to reduce: 
but this accuſation had either been diſcredited: or overlooked ; 
and the other ſuccouts, by which the Duke ſought to make up 
the breaches which were daily made in Religion, had been ma- 
riaged with fuch caution as to eſcape the King's notice, or not 
incur! his diſpleaſure. Vet, notwithſtanding all his paſt ſervices, 
he was, ten years after the period I am ſpeaking of, ſent to the 
Tower on ſuch ſhadows of miſdemeanor, as ſaying the King 
could not hold out long, and that it was to he feared, the reli- 
gious diſſentions would be fatal to the Nation | after his death. 
During his confinement he pleaded his innocence, and the merits 
of a long life ſpent in the ſervice. of the Crown, in a very pathe- 
tic letter to the King: but that having no effect, he ſhewed the 
ſame want of reſolution, Which he had formerly too often be- 
trayed, when the civil and religious Rights af lis Country were 
at ſtake; and, complying with Henrys. temper, had recaurſe to 
was not conſcious; but all to no purpoſe; . Both Houſes of Par- 
liament, as the moſt. expeditious: inſtrument of the King's Ty- 
ranny, were ſummoned, not to try; but candemn the Priſoner, 
and a bill of Attainder being found againſf him by the Peers, 
without examination of Evidence or trial : of the Criminal; it 
was ſent to the Commons, with a meſſage from the King, whoſe 
health declined very faſt, to diſpatch it 2 all ſpeed. Orders 
wide De en for thy execution c on n the N of 7102 
a but 
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bot the King's death, which happened on the foregoing night, | 
his reign from being ſtained with this additional act 


of blood; and this Nobleman, having continued Priſoner during 
Edward 's life, was, on Mary's acceſſion, reſtored to 'kis liberty, 
but only ſurvived the recovery of it, a year, 

His Son, the gallant, polite,” and learned Earl of Surrey, on 
eccnfitioes no: ilef trifling, had been ſent to the Tower on the 
ſame day with his Father; and, notwithſtanding his manly and 
eloquent defence, was put to death by a ſentence equally unjuſt 
and tyrannical. His crimes were, that one of his Domeſtics, 
whilſt he was in Tah, had paid a viſit to CARnINAL Porr, and 
that the Earl was ſuſpefed of holding a correſpondence with 
him. Neither Parliaments nor Juries, in this reign, gave atten- 


tion to any thing but the King's will: when aner * 


other proofs were out of the queſtion. a 
Bur, to return to the tumults I was ſpeaking of, they plainly 
indicated the uneaſineſs which fat on the minds of the people in 
under the late innovations, and were looked upon as 
forerunners of a national revolution in favour of the ancient Doc- 
trine. The Pope, beſides a zeal for reuniting ſo fair a portion to 


the Catholic Church, and the obligation which his ſupreme office 


laid him under to endeavour it, had ſeveral particular reaſons to 
keep no further meaſures with Henry than duty and neceflity 
obliged him to. That Prince had not only renounced an obedi- 
ence to the See of Rome, which, with all other Chriſtian Princes, 
he had hitherto acknowledged, and ſupported in an excellent 
work againſt Martin Luther ; but had, moreover, compelled his 
Subjects, and endeavoured by every art and ſollicitation, to draw 
the Kings of France and Scotland into the ſame defection. Theſe 
reaſons induced Paul III. to ſend CarDinNAL PoLe, with the 
quality of Legate, into the Low Countries, that being in the 
neighbourhood of England, he might, with greater certainty be 
informed of the diſpoſitions of the nation ; exert that influence 
which 
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which hia Royal dept, and the ws wichriey fas: am bed 


gave him; and, if the ſituation of affairs was ſuch as to make 


his going over to, that Kingdom adviſable, the journey was left 
to his diſcretion. . He undertook this commiſſion at the earneſt 
inſtance of the Emperour's Embaſladors at Rome and at the Bri- 
tiſh Court, the latter of whom communicated his advice by letter. 
Whatever had any relation to the commiſſion, the road he was 
to take, the progreſs of the whole journey was concerted by their 
council and exhortation, and almoft by their compulfion. The 
Count of S:plenti, and the Doctor Ortis, who had pleaded Queen 
Catharine's cauſe, conftrained him, againſt his own judgment, to 
take the way of France. They were the firſt, fays the CAR DIR AT, 
to extol the Biſhop of Verona, who had left every thing that was 
dear to him, that he might accampany me, and ſhare whatever I 
was to undertake or ſuffer in the cauſe. The French Embaſſadors 
declared, not to him alone, but to the Pope, on the part of their 
Maſter, when the ſubject of bis Embaſly, and his journey to the 
French Court was. treated of, that his preſence would be highly 
agreeable to the King: and tho, ſays he, there were not wanting 
perſons, who, notwithſtanding theſe fair appearances, foretold me 
what I have fince experienced, yet, on my teſtifying ſome diſtruſt, 
they replied with emotion, that I did an injury to their Sovereign, 
if I had any diffidence in the offer he made me, fince a Legate 
from the holy See, whoſoever he was, muſt at alt times, and on 
all occaſions, be welcome to the moſt Chrifttan King®. The 
concluſion in fine was, that he ſhould take the road of France. 


and, if he could not paſs over into England, he was to remain 


in Flanders and watch every opportunity of promoting the affair 
he was ſent on. But, becauſe the purpoſe of his Legation ex- 
tended beyond what concerned his Country, and he was to treat 
of a Peace between the Emperour-and the French King, and of 


* Epiſt. R. Pa, pars 2% pag 34+ 
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holding a general Council, he was to negociate this latter affait 
with the different Princes, through whoſe dominions he paſſed; 
and, if the ſituation of things in England made his journey to the 
French Court inconvenient, the Biſhop of Verona was to go thi- 
ther to treat of a Peace and the Council, and then join m -&. 
He was charged with Credentials from the Pope, to feveral Po- 
tentates, which ſet forth his 1 and n. 
ſign in conferring it. | 
Treg firſt was addrefied to the Rnglith Nation, ad declared 
the ſatisſaction his Holinefs had received from the late proof they 
had given, that their revolt from a faith and obedience, by which 
they had till then diftinguaſhed themſelves, had been conſtrained 
and forced on them. They are required to pay the L:6att that 
deference; to which their duty to God, the reſpect they owed 
the holy bee, and the LzGaTz's high birth, excellent endow- 
ments, and ſingular probity intitled him: to aſſiſt him in the 
execution of the Pope's orders, which: had been dictated by piety, 
and were directed 10 the glory of God, and their welfare. 

Tux ſecond Letter was to the King of Scotland, James V. who 
was exhorted to ſupport the LzecaTE, by favouring the diſpo- 
ſition which the Engliſh had ſhewed to return to the faith of 
their Anceſtors, The Pope informs him, that the LX ATE was 
to go to the French Court, in order to prevail on the Moſt Chri- 
tian King, whoſe Daughter James had married, to recommend 
to him the ſafety of that People, and to engage him to a Peace 
with his Imperial Majeſty, that a general Council might be held, 
errors repreſſed, the Church reformed, the Tur, who threatened © 
Taly with an invaſion, be repulſed, and many other Articles be 
agreed op, in which: the common cauſe of Chriſtianity was con- 
cerned. That, in all theſe concerns, and eſpecially that in which 
the neighbouring Nation was iutereſted, n moſt Chri- 
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tian Majeſty, he laid his chief-ſtreſs on him, of whoſe: piety he 
was aſſured, arid who had broken off all commerce with? thoſe 
who were fallen from what they owed to duty and truth. On 
this account he had ordered the LxGOATR to communicate all his 
deſigns to him, which had no other end than the welfire and 
tranquillity of the Engliſh nation, and the general good of Chriſ- 
tianity : which views were common to him, to the King of 
France, and to all Chriſtian Princes. He concludes,” by -entreat- 


ing him to concur in cheriſhing the laudable- diſpoſitions of a 


People, whoſe neighbourhood gave him a facility to affiſt them, 
to which his good will could not be wanting. At the ſame time 
he ſent James a ſword and cap of Maintenance, with a ſecond 


letter which ſet off the typical ſignification of each preſent. 


Tur Contents of the Letter to the French King arè much the 
ſame with the former; but he takes notice, that he had often 
endeavoured, as he was bound in duty, to bring about a 0 
between him and the Emperour, but to no effect.. 

Tur Letter to Mary, the Dowager Queen of e Siſter 
to Charks V. and Governeſs of the Low Countries, was muchi to 
the ſame purpoſe: but as it was to a perſon of that Sex, whoſe 


reſentments of injured honour are very lively, it inſinuated to her 


the indignity with which her Aunt Catharine of Aragon had been 
treated, as an additional motive to exert herſelf in the cauſe of 
Religion, Juſtice, and the duties annexed to Royalty. To in- 
force this, the holy Father added, that though his own proceed- 

ings in this affair had been primarily guided by the great ends of 


Engity, and the obligations which his character of a common 


Father of the Faithful brought on him, yet he had not been un- 
mindful of the perſonal decency which he owed himſelf s. 

 TrxsE Letters ſeem, in great meaſure, to have been planned 
on eee che Cazomar hed given in to the Pope, 


* Epiſt, R. Pol, pars 2% pag. 277, inter Monumenta Præliminaria. 
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26 ſoon as he was nominated to this Embaſſy. It is wrote in 
Italian, and the Original preſetved amongſt the Vatican Manu- 
ſcripts. In this he deſires that his Credentials for England may 
de in honourable terms, in order to give the Nation a proof of 
the Pope's regard in ſending them a perſon of integrity and mo- 
deration, and whoſe ſole view was to be beneficial to his Country. 
He obſerves, that the favours and privileges, which the holy See 
is accuſtomed to grant, ſhould be diſpenſed in ſuch manner as 
to produce as much edification, as they had formerly cauſed ſcan- 
dal, by being diſtributed for other purpoſes, than thoſe for which 
they were intended. He ſays, the Reſult of what was required 
of the Nation ought to be no more, than to have Religious mat- 
ters reinſtated as they were before the late innovations, with re- 
ſpect, at leaſt, to the ancient faith, and to whatever was neceſ- 
ſary in order to a reconciliation with an offended God. That, 
as to ſeveral other points, he was of opinion, much condeſcenſion 
ſhould be uſed, leſt chile more was inſiſted on than could be 
obtained, every thing ſbould be denied: and that in matters, in 

which the ſubſtance of Religion was not concerned, more regard 
ſhould be paid to the exigeneies of the preſent times, than to 
what had been anciently practiſed. He concludes with theſe 
words; There is one thing more, holy Father, which appears 
to me very important, and which I cannot omit without being 
wanting to the truſt - repoſed in me. The caſe is very poſſible 
that the King perceiving. the general diſcontent of his Subjects, 
may, in order to appeaſe, it, promiſe to redreſs their grievances, 
without any deſign of doing ſo; and, when the danger is over, 
may proceed, at different times, and on ſeveral pretexts, to puniſh 
the Leaders with death. If the Nation, on this account, ſhould 
deſiſt from any further thought of relief, or want means to pur- 


ſus it, ſome proper perſon ſhould be appointed to keep up TV 
. and a ſufficient fund allowed for that purp 
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Heury's faithleſs and revengeful temper had ſuggeſted to the Le- 
GATE this precaution, and the Event, as has been ſeen, ſoon 
ſhewed it to have been taken on very good groubds. 

In this manner the LrOATR and the Pope, in their letters, ex- 
preſs themſelves as to the nature of the Commiſſion, and the 
Views with which it was undertaken. The principles on which 
the latter proceeded, were drawn from that univerſal ſuperin- 
tendence, which obliged him to watch over the ſpiritual welfare 
of each part of the Church, and gave him a right to uſe ſuch 
means as are proper to effect it. But the Lx Ar being a na- 
tive of England, it may not be unſeaſonable to ſay ſomething f 
the reaſons which induced him to accept of ſo delicate a negoti- 
ation, and enter on a kind of offenſive ſtate with his Sovereign: 
And this cannot be more fully cleared up to the Reader's fatis- 
faction, than by laying before wad the LzGaTE's manner of 
reaſoning on it. 

He He repreſints the Original Contract between the King and 
Fbople as no longer ſubſiſting, having been violated by the for- 


mer in many concerns of the higheſt and moſt weighty conſe» 


quence. That the Grand Charter, which was the bond of this 


mutual Covenant, was likewiſe the baſe of the liberty and pro- 


perty of the whole body of the People, and that the rights and 


_ immunities of the Church were ſecured by the very firſt Article 


of this Bulwark of our Conſtitution. | That this had been con- 
firmed by the repeated Statutes of numberleſs Parliaments, and 
by a Preſcription of above 400 years. That it had been ſo- 


on as a neceſſary condition to their inauguration, and as corelative 
to the allegiance paid to their ſacred Perſons: that his preſent 
Majeſty had taken on hirn this engagement in like manner with 
his Predeeeffors. But though the Supremacy of the See of Rome 
had been conſtantly avowed” by the Engliſh Nation, ever fince 


 _ - "hE had received Chriſtianity, through a period of 900 years, it 


was 
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was now become high treaſon to acknowledge it, and anothet 
Headſhip, with which all antiquity was unacquainted, ſet up in 
its ſtead, and the fame penalty inflicted on thoſe who refuſed to 
ſubmit to it, as on Traitors and Felons. This, fays the LOATx, 
was the only ctinie of two of the greateſt and moſt valuable men 
| this or any other nation had been bleſſed with, More and Fiſher, 
whom the King declared, he had ſingled out, that their puniſh- 
ment "might be a leſſon to al others; and not having fpared 
perſons of ſuch eminence, no one, who ſhould gainſay his will, 
might flatter himſelf with impunity: And, in conſequence of 
theſe arbitrary proceedings, he, the LꝝxOATE, had been outlawed. 
But the King had not only removed the ancient Landmarks, 
which aſcertained' the Faith of his People; but invaded their 
property, by ejecting many thouſands out of their poſſeſſions, 
and delivering them over to vagrancy and want. Every day gave 
birth to the introduction of ſome novelty in Religion, or to acts of 
rapine and eruelty: and the Parliament was fo far from being a 
barrier to theſe outrages, that their ſlaviſi compliance armed the 


King with greater terrour than the moſt abſolute Monarchy, by 


making the Repreſentatives of the People their joint Oppreſſors. 

That the Nation had declared the ſenſe of its wrongs by the 
meafures it was now entering on to redreſs them. 

Tust are the reaſons, which in his letters and other works, 

where this part of his conduct is the ſubject, he alleges as the 
motives of it. As to the manner in which he behaved himſelf 
through the whole negotiation, he has given an account of it, 
firſt to Cardinal Pio, the Pope's Embaſſador at the French Court, 
ſoon after the Inſurrections in England wete ſurpreſſed, and when 
there was no proſpect of ſucceſs from tliat quarter; and, after- 


wards to Edward VI. on his acceſſion. Both relations are drawn 


up with ſuch ingenuous candour, that it muſt be very difficult to 
un che Writers veracity, had we no other | quan of it but 
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his own Word. Theſe documents were made public when the 
affair was recent, which muſt have rendered any miſrepreſentation 


of no effect, eſpecially to the latter: The Miniſters) of that Prince 


could not but be informed of evety thing that then paſſed, and 
had the LEO ATE been guilty of any impoſture of this kind, 
they would not have failed to detect nad por it, Let * 
what was never attempted. 

«© ONE great purpoſe of my Embaſly, ſays he, writing to Pio, 
was to promote a Peace between the Emperour and the King of 
France, and to diſpoſe” them to the convocation! of -a. General 
Council. To this 1 muſt add what concerned the affairs of my 
own Country. My orders were to do eyery thing within my 
power for its welfare, and to ſettle its fluctuating ſtate into that 
ſteadineſs of religion and manners, in which, for many ages, it 


had ſet an example to all other Nations. In this I had no other 


views than ſuch as were drawn from my love for my Country, 
my zeal for the King's honour, the tranquility of the Chriſtian 
Commonwealth, and the ſervice of my Maker. This was the 
real end I propoſed: in my legation, with reſpe& to England, and 
is ſuch a one, I preſume, as none will blame. The other point 
under conſideration is, whether the means I employed were ſuch 
as can be juſtified, There were too methods of applying the cure 
to a diſeaſe which had began with the head, and infected the 
whole body of the Nation; and though ſeveral judged. the rough- 
eſt remedies neceſſary in a caſe ſo deſperate, and the People, by 
riſing in arms, ſeemed to favour this method; for my own part, 
I always propoſed the other expedient : it being my conſtant opi- 
nion, in oppoſition to many others, that lenity and moderation 
ſhould take place; and if I have erred in any thing, it is in this. 
When I ſet out for the Court of France, JI propoſed to ſuggeſt 
no other method. The friendſhip which ſubſiſts between the 
two Kings, the perſonal regard of one of them for the Pope, and 
his reverence for the See of Rome, which the other had renounced, 


_ ſeemed 
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ſeemed very favourable to bring things to a happy concluſion: 
Who indeed could be fo fit for ſuch a negociation- as this Prince? 


ſuch a ſtep adviſeable to him, who gave occafion. to them, was 
he to conſult nothing beyond his own intereſt. Had I been 
admitted to his Chriſtian” Majeſty's: preſence, this is the Sum 
of what I was to have propoſed: but I was excluded from it, 
at the inſtance of that Prince, for whoſe ſake I had undertaken 
the journey. I omit many things, on which I had deliberated 
for the King of England's honour, and the univerſal joy of Chriſ- 
tianity. If his Majeſty, from any averſion to the Order of Men, 
of which F have the honour to be a member, had, at firſt, re- 
fuſed to treat wich me, I had in my company a perſon, who, 
whilſt he had almoſt the ſole management of affairs under Cle- 
ment VII. had given the ſtrongeſt iproofs of affection and zeal for 
the King's ſervice ; whoſe: friendſhip. the natives of our Country 


have experienced on all7occafions.; and whoſe good offices J have 


eſpecially as the tumuls and ſeditions in England ſeemed to make 
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heard his Majeſty often; mention with a peculiar. Ggnification of 85 


gratitude. This perſon is the Biſhop of Verena, who is in no 
leſs eſteem with the Moſt Chriſtian King, and, which is much 
a faithful diſcharge of all Epiſcopal Duties, given ſuch an exam- 
ple of an irreproachable Prelate, as is ſcarcely to be matched in 


| a long ſeries of years. I judged: this excellent man the moſt likely 


to prevail on both Kings to act in a manner agrecable to their 
dignity, and what the moſt important intereſts required of one: 
and with this view I prevailed on him to leave Sip Rage. 
and accompany, me.. | 
Tr1s is a part of the letter which the 1 LEGATE' wrote to Car- 
dinal Pio. It is very long, and 1 have only cited what relates to 
the method he propoſed to follow in what concerned England. 


* Epiſt, R. Poli, pars 27. pag- 33. 
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there will be occaſion to mention him elſewhere; 
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The wish isdn der $0.whets this lows Wwicdey- and 
who had a ſingular eſteem for the Lz6aTr, will give weight tö 
the contents, n 


r om 'Þ 


Ropol nus Pro deſcended from the Prifiees'of ds, a fal a 
ſtate within the Dutchy of Modena. He was Brought! up at the 
Univerfity of Paus, and going thence tothe Court of Rome, 
his good qualities recommended him to Cloment! VH. Being ſent 
Embaſſador to Frante, his talents for buſineſs began to be as much 
taken notice of as his probity had already been, and the fucceed- 
ing Popes, on feveral occaſions, teſtifted their ' confideration for 
him. He was promoted to the Purple by\ Paul TH the'year be- 
fore the time I am 1 of, and, ſoon after, ſent Em- 
baſfador to France. He contributed to the interview of Francis I. 
and Charles V. at Nice; and the diſtrict of Ancona being after- 
wards committed to his cate, he behaved” ſo as to become a 
model of an Ecclefiaſtical Governor. He enlarged the Church 
of Loreto, which i is in that juriſdiction fortified the Fort of A. 
cona, reformed abuſes in the adminiſtration of Juſtice, eſtabliſhed 
order in the civil affairs, and provided for the general tranquillity 
and welfare of that Province. The oy going to'meet the Em- 
perour between Parma and Placentia, in 1 543, he was appointed 
Governor of Rome during his abſence; and, after wards, of that 
part of the Eccleſiaſtical State, which goes by tlie name of the 
Church's Patrimony. He had the option of three of the ptin- 
cipal Biſhopricks near Rome, Albi, Freſcati, and Oftia, which are 
always conferred on the moſt eminent Cardinals, was Protector 
of ſeveral Religious Orders; and Dean of the ſacred College. Su- 
dolet-compliments him on his fine Library, and its being open to 
men of learning*. His merit, and the univerſal eſteem he had 


gained, would probably have raiſed him to the Papacy, had he 


* Epiſt. 1. 5. epiſt. 5. | 
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lived to ſee it again vacant. - This amiable man died in 1564, in 
the ſixty- fifth year of his age, and a beautiful Monument, with an 
honourable inſcription, has been raiſed to his Memory in the 
the Church of the Trinity, on Mount Cælius, in Rome, which 
Strangers viſit among other Curioſities of that C it. 

Tux Lroarz delivers himſelf to Edward VI. on the ſubject 
of his commiſſion, wich the ſame artleſs freedom, with which he 
had opened it to Cardinal Pio. I am charged, ſays he, with 
having accepted an Embaſly to ſeveral powerful Princes, with a 
deſign to ſtir them up to war againſt the King, your Father. I 
readily grant, I was ſent Embaſſador to the Emperor and King of 
France, on His part, whoſe duty it was to ſeek, from every quar- 
ter, a remedy to "thoſe Evils, in which the King had involved 
himſelf and the whole Kingdom, But my aim with both theſe 
Princes tended to prevail on them to employ gentle and benevolent 
methods, in order to raiſe a friend and brother, who was fallen 
into the worſt of extremities, and confirm him in his Royal ſtate; 
not annoy and oppteſs him. Nothing could be farther from my 
diſpoſition than a deſign to his difadvantage, nor did any thing, 
which could give the leaſt indication of it, drop from me, on this- 
occaſion. I could not but know of what weight their authority 
and example might be, in fo honourable a cauſe; and I entreated 
them to exert all their influence, that he would no longer perſiſt 
in a ſeparation from the Church, which was a common Parent, 
nor in 4 diſagreement from all other Chriſtian Princes. I will 
not deny, but that, if offices of perſuaſion and friendſhip were 
to no effect, I then adviſed them to employ threats, and to 
break off all intercourſe and communication with him. This is 
all I can be juſtly charged with againſt the King, to whom 1 
was no» otherwiſe an Enemy, than by endeavouring to reſtore him 
to himſelf, to his people, and, more than all the reſt, to his God. 
Nor had I recourſe to this laſt expedient, till his caſe was almoſt 
deſperate; and then I applied it with the utmoft hazard of my 
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own life; which ſacrifice I was willing to make, rather than leave 
any thing unattempted, which might contribute- to bring him to 
a ſenſe of his condition, and withdraw him from utter ruin . 

Tursx paſſages ſufficiently ſhew- with how little juſtice) the 
Lars hes eue d affine cnchiniiivionss; and making 
ule of all arts to diſtreſs him. - His conduct on this head has been 
ſo far miſrepreſented by ſome Writers, as to ſuppoſe he aſpired 
to the throne, and gave himſelf all this trouble with that view ; 
and one of our lateſt and moſt impartial Hiſtorians, who, in ge- 
neral, is very equitable to the CARDINAL's e, counte- 
nances this inſinuation. 

Havixd related the import of the Lerne eden and 
his behaviour in it, the fame letter to Cardinal Pio informs us of 
ſome curious Anecdotes which prepared him for the diſappoint- 
ment, in which the Whole was to conclude. The journey, 
indeed, made his virtues known and admired wherever he came; 


| and gave proof of that patient wiſdom, which is beſt ſeen where our 


hopes are abortive. As to the end for which it was undertaken, : 
it was quite defeated by the political views of thoſe Princes, who 
had engaged to ſecond it ; by the change of affairs in England, 
and the ſmall proſpect of theſe taking a more favourable turn. 299 

Tre Court of England intereſted itſelf too much in what con- 
cerned the CARDINAL, not to be informed of all the Steps he 
had taken, and of the report of thoſe he was ſoon to take; and 
this occaſioned him to receive a very unuſual mark of the conſe- 
quence in which he was held, to whatever cauſe he attached 
himſelf. Soon after he had ſent the treatiſe of tbe Church's Unity, 
to the King, and as he was ſetting out for the Low Countries, 
he received a letter, wrote on the part of both Houſes of Parlia- 
ment; and that it might have the greater e each of the 


„ Epil. R. Pub, pars 4. page 306. > Oiiocdilns Mela Hiaihies 
Epiſt, ad E R. & 45. 8 P. 225. 
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members of this illuſtrious body put their name to ir. The letter 


was a vehement reproof of the abovementioned Work; and of 
the Author - himſelf, for accepting the Cardinalate, and for 
making Rome his reſidence ; together with an offer of a confe+ 
rence on the Religious Controverſies, with which England was 
taken up, if he came into Flanders without a public character. 
If he had not yet accepted the Purple, it was a diſſuaſive from 
ſo doing.—*< He begins his reply by the higheſt fignification of 
eſteem and good will to the auguſt Aſſembly, to whom he wrote; 
and defires them to weigh, with their wonted prudence, what 
he had to fay for his writings, and his preſent ſtate of life. —— 
That being ordered by the King to ſend him his opinion of the 
Supremacy, he could not but comply with his orders ; nor, ac- 
cording to the principles of the Religion which he profeſſed, 
make any other anſwer than he had made.—He deſires them to 
read over the Work, and they would ſee it contained nothing 


more than what he faid ; unleſs in the Concluſion, where he 


points out to the King, in the plaineſt and ſtrongeſt terms, the 
means by which he may recover the reputation he has forfeited, 


free himſelf from danger, and recover the favour: of God and 


Man, And as they had objected, that he had treated his Sove- 
reign with too great freedom ; he aſks them, in his turn, if he 
has feigned any one article in the whole Charge? if he has ad- 
vanced a ſingle fact, of his own head, or related it, as to the 
manner, otherwiſe than it happened ? And, this being the caſe, 
they muſt blame them, whoſe pernicious counſels had drawn the 
King into theſe ſhameful meaſures ; not him, who, that he might 
ſee is ſhame, and retrieve his fall, diſguiſed none of his miſdeeds, 
though at the riſk of forfeiting his favour, —To their objection, 
that he had injured his Prince's honour, he obſerves, this muſt 


be in their eſtimate only, who had read the Work; and that the | 


King was the ſole perſon, who, as yet, had a Copy of it; where- 


as, had his deſign been to hurt his reputation, he might, with 
B b the 
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* greateſt ſatisfaction of ſeveral eminent ere have 1 
it to the Public.” 
Haix faid this of the Work, he comes, next, to himſelf 
« My Lords, and Gentlemen, ſays he, by whoſe counſel the af- 
fairs of this Realm are governed, you have been long acquainted 
with me and my family. What is the reaſon that I have been 
fo long deprived of my country, relations, and-of every thing 
that is dear to man? am I an Outlaw? is a price put on-my head? 
am I driven from home for any crime of mine, or of thoſe I be- 
long to? did I want means or ability to riſe to honours in my 
Country? I appeal to you, moſt noble Duke of Norfolk, who 
have put your name to the letter, in which I am reproached with 
ingratitude, and I appeal to your conſcience, if, at the time, when 
the Pope's authority and the Divorce were firſt called in queſtion, 
and my opinion aſked, any one would have been promoted to the 
dee of Tork preferably to myſelf, had I acquieſced to what the 
King defired. I appeal to you, I ſay, becauſe you diſcourſed me 
on this head, not once only, but a ſecond and a third time; and, 
at length, told me, that the King, ſeeing I could not be brought 
over to his meaſures, had laid afide all further thought of confer- 
ring on me the Archbiſhoprick : but you, from the affection you 
| bore me, had prevailed on his Majeſty to defer nominating any 
one elſe, till you had made a laſt effort on me. What diſpo- 
fition did you, my Lord, then diſcover in me? What anſwer did 
I make to the offer of ſuch prefermzat ? That the King's honour 
and welfare were dearer to me than any emolument I could 
propoſe to myſelf, and that I could not aſſent to what he re- 
quired of me, without giving up all concern for -both. _ 
He then comes to their objecton of his reſiding at Rome, and 
defires them to conſider ; © whether, in this he did any thing 
inconſiſtent with his former life. —As it has ever been my fixed 
opinion, ſays he, that we owe a deference to the Biſhop of Rome, 
as to the Vicar of Jesus CuRIST, I was to obey the ſummons I re- 
_ ceived 
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ceived. from him, to go to Rome. But this has nothing to do 
with my attachment to my Sovereign, and is only the effect of 
my perſuaſion as to a particular tenet. My love for him was {till 
the ſame, though I diſagreed with him in this point. —You may, 
perhaps, reply, as, indeed you tell me in your letter, that this 
precaution 1s vain, and deſtitute of all-foundation : to which, my 
Lords, and Gentlemen, I muſt anſwer in the following manner: 
Suppoſing I had a conteſt with you on any military affair, in which 
moſt of you are as ſlcilfull, as I am ignorant; you might, with 
much reaſon, tell me, it was fitting I ſhould aſſent to you ra- 
ther than you to me; ſo in the preſent Controverſy, about a point 
of Doctrine, in which you are leſs expert, and I have ſpent my 
life, and given up all other pretentions, that I might be throughly 


acquainted with the merits of the cauſe ; I may juſtly aſk you to 


defer to me, and to the cauſe of truth, rather than endeavour to 
bring me over to your way of thinking..—But, not to ſpeak of my- 
ſelf, if you imagine your Anceſtors knew any thing of the matter 
in debate, theſe ſentiments came ſtrongly recommended to you 
from them; or, if you conſult the upright and learned men in 
other Kingdoms, you will find, that each one, in proportion as 
he is knowing and pious, is an Abettor of them. 


As to what the Parliament had wrote to him, that in ee 


the Cardinalate, he declared himſelf the King's Enemy; he aſks 
them, © if the King was at enmity with that dignity, in which 
there was no malevolence; that quality being inherent not to an 
Order, but to the Individuals, of whom it was made up: and a 
b might be a friend to the King, and yet a Cardinal.— But, 
the Pope, you ſay, is the King's enemy. To which he replies, 
that he who had the moſt frequent opportunity of hearing and 
knowing the Pontiff's ſentiments, had never diſcovered any but 
| thoſe of a Parent, both towards his Majeſty and his People.— 
That the honours he had received, were conferred on him with 
a view to the credit and emolument of the Engiiſſß Nation, and 
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had been accepted? by him with the like diſpoſitions —That he 
was about to fet out on an Embaſſy for their honour and advan- 


tage, and nothing ſhould hinder him from exerting himſelf in 


ſuch a cauſe. And, whereas they had ſignified to him, that if 
he came in a private character into the Low Countries, they had 
prevailed on the King to ſend over ſome perſons to confer with 
on the diſputes which then divided the Nation; he, likewiſe, 
had obtained of the Pope to treat with them either in France or 
Flanders, as ſhould be moſt convenient to the King's majeſty and 


to themſelves. That they ought not to take a cauſeleſs exception 


againſt the name of Cardinal, becauſe one of that Order had lately 
been the ſource of all theſe diſorders; but hope, that though he 
had been pernicious, another might be falutary.—That, if this 
was to be effected by the beſt of intentions, by care by a 'idefire 
of their welfare and the King's honour, they were aſſured of all 
this, from him.— But if they imagined he was to be prevailed on 
to relinquiſh his principles, he let them know, there was no in- 
tereſt, no tie he Was not ready to ſacrifice to them. 

H ends with deſiring them to weigh well the part > were 
to take, the tumults, which the late innoyations had raiſed, and 
further diſturbances, which might enſue on the like changes; 


that the cauſe was of ſuch a nature as not to affect only the King's 
honour: and the Nation's tranquillity, in this tranſitory ſcene, but 


extended to a future ſtate of exiſtence; and to-a Judgment Seat, 
at which thoſe mult be tried, who prefer the uncertainty of their 
own opinions, to that invariable Rule, which wall who is to pre- 


fide at that Tribunal, has preſcribed v. 


As ſoon as it was known that the LzGaTEz was to take his 
road through France, fobn de Selva, Biſhop of Lavadbur, and 
Embaſſador for that nation to the Republic of Venice, acquainted 


him by a very elegant and polite letter, that he had wrote to the 


Maitre de high Steward of France, to inform bim of the quality of the 


France. 


* Apologia ad Anglia Parllamentum, Ep. R. Poli, pars 1. pag. 179. 
illuſtrious 
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illuſtrious Gueſt he was ſoon to receive, anc niade no doubt, but 
he would ſhevu him all the regard he as intitled to u. This Pre- 
late had en his ootemporary at Padua, and, had chere conceived 
an admittion for his merit, which: he retained ever aſter. Being 
taken off in the: prime of life, he had rather an ne 
inen an expectation, than leaving a great nen.. 

ITE LE6ATE left Rome early in the year 1 5870 with a retinue 
| ſaited. to hn hinthychia character, and the importance of the nego- 
tiation . Amongſt thoſe; who accompanied: him, were Matthew 
Giberti; Biſhop of Vervnn, who from the eſteem he had conceived 
for him, onqqhis fir coming to Taly, would, in a declining age, 
undergo the inconyeniences of ſo long a journey, and all the ha- 
zards of an affair, the vent of which was very equivogal: by 
Auupſeus (Provide ar Venetian Nobleman, of whom mention has 
been already: Made; by Becatelli, his Secretary, whoiwas after- 
wards Biſhep of Ragn/e, and wrote his life; and by ſeveral other 
perſons of rank and merit. He was on his journey in Lent, and | 
the Diet of that ſeaſon nat agreeing witli his conſtitution; he found 
bis health and; ſtrength. much impaired» His Secretary had men- 
tioned this in a letter to Contareni, who writing, ſoon after, to 
the LeGATE,;and taking notice of the obligation he was under 
of having care of himſelf, entreats him to have a deference, in 
what, regarded this: article, to the advice of the Biſhop of Verona, 
and Priuli. I ſhould, not have mentioned this particular; which 
may appear inconfiderable, but as it gave occaſion to ſome reffec- 
tions equally ſolid and uſeful. © There is no illußon more dan- 
gerous, ſays that judicious Cardinal, in bis letter to the LeGaTE, 
than what pious, and otherwiſe, prudent men fall into; when 
they perſuade themſelves that a confidence in the divine aſſiſtance 
makes caution and forecaſt ſuperfluous; whereas theſe notions 
are in reality the effect of preſumption and pride.” The LEGATE 
we anſwer, which is dated from Bononia, aſſures him, he 28th Fes 


Epiſt. R. Poli, pars 27. epiltola 52. 
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had ſudmitted: ta his: opinion. however contrary-to his on of 
thinking: that his ceafon for; not (deferring ſooner io the 5 
ol is tro friends! was: the fear of giving offence} hich would 
be of ſo much more ipernicious: tonſgquenes, as his) Charactet 
laid / him more open to obſervation, and ae he was Gefirous te 
to avoid even the appearance of evil: but if this Point cbuld not 
be gained without tranſgreſſing on 4 more material duty, he 
ſhould do as they pteſeribed, yet wich ſuch moderation; as un- 
lefs\necelity- obliged him, not te krom the GSimmort rule, 
and give ochefs à pretext for doing 4b.” Thie temples; indeed, of 
Mankind has always been — —— example from thoſe 
who undertake to inſtruct or reform; here this Has Pen 
wanting, ptecepts and diſbourſe have been bun, rf l. 
x deſues Contareni ta entreat the Pope to recommend; n Hs 
daily ſupplications to Almighty God, both hingſelf, and the buſi- 
neſs he was charged with, as he had promiſed him on his leav« 
ing Rome. He repreſents this as more important than his health; 
of which his Friend was ſo ſollicitous, and inſiſts on it through a 
great part of his letter. It may ſtem ſingular, ſays he, chat 1 
ſhould aſk nothing elſe, u hen I took leave of his Holinefs, than 
what is aſked of the moſt inſignificant Monk, that he would be 
mindful of me in his prayers: but it can only appear ſo to thoſe 
who are ignorant of the efficacy of prayer: It 'ts beyond com- 
mon belief, nor do I find words to expreſs the alacrity I have ex- 
perienced, on other occaſions, when I had recommended my 
undertakings to the Almighty; through the petitions of his ſer- | 
vants : nor ſhould I be eredited, was I to relate the difficulties, 
the anguiſhes of mind, with which my early years were par- 
ticularly aſſailed, and which I have farmounted by this ſole me- 


_ thod®,” I am affraid the requeſt will, now. days, ſeem ſtill 


more ſingular than at the time it was Wade! for though the ſup- 
plications offered to Jupiter, by a Roman Couful, and the public 


"4 Epiſt/R; Pol, pars 2, pag. 23. 
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worſhip of Ofris, by which the laws of Ar obliged their Kings 
to begin the day, give no offence to a: lraened) Antiquary, or 4 
faſhionable Unbelicyer, ; he reads, with ſcorn and contempt, that 
a Chriſtian Embaſſador ſhould lay any ſtreſs on the. interpoſition 
of the Vicegerent of chat Being who over-rules' all events, and 
beneath whom thoſe are bowed who uphold the World, Thus every 7:4. 
moral is well received, provided it be not ] from Chriſti- 
anity; and no Example can want Admirers l Who" Is m 
way, the-truth, and tbr li. 
Tun Lecars being arrived at Placentia, 9 CoMtarens 
that; ſince the perſon, who was employed to bring him · intelli- 
gence had left England, he had heard nothing of che meeting iti 
the. North, on which, ſays he; every thing depends: and the 
winter being long in thoſe parts, he hoped to reach the Neigh- 
bourhood, from. whence: he might be ſerviceable" to the” cauſe, 
before it could be convened. Some things, hkewiſc, had hap- 
pened-at Rome ſince his departure, which are hot” ſpecified; and 
Contareni having | encouraged him to purſue with maſnaniinity 
what he had undertaken, he was very defirous to open his whole 
mind to him, on this ſubject, as ſoon as he had leiſure, which 
his expeditions manner of travelling had hitherto denied him. 
Being now at Placentia, he wrote to his Friend, “ that all his 
company was gone out to ſee the City, though the decorum of 
his Character, or, as he terms it, his golden ſhackles did not al- 
low him to appear in public. He took, therefore, that oppor- 
tunity of throwing himſelf out on paper, on the whole purpoſe 
of che Enibaſly,- with the ſame unreſervedneſs they were accuſ- 
tomed to in their private converſations.” His preſent fituation 
naturally put him on this review ; though, as we learn from his 
own account, he ad canvaſſed” the affair very accurately, before 
he embarked in it. He was now removed from the avocations : 
of the Promoters of his Journey, and the Scene of Action was 
now at hand. That I have undertaken, ſays he, a great and 

"AN difficult 
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difficult affair, no-one ſees more clearly than myſelf: but this 

proſpect does not frighten: me. - It appeared, indeed; l very in- 

_ tricate/to; ſame of our friends, who have the" higheſt: — 

for prudence, that they made no difficulty of ſaying p 
they could not but admire my courage, and, if they G80 
to ſpeak out, they would have ſaid my raſhneſs. Others, again, 

blame my ſimmplicity in ſuffering myſelf to be drawn into an affair 
equally troubleſome and hazardous. What can I ſay to all this? 
I ſhall make no reply to my Objectors, but many things to my- 
ſelf, and to you my friend, alſo, which is the ſame as to think 
aloud *.... . . The reſt of the letter is wanting, and we have 
reaſon to regret what is loſt; as it would, probably, [have given 

us a great inſight into the Writer's ſagacity ROY . 

and his ſteadineſs in not being moved at them. 

Hav ſtaid a day at Placentia, he 5 kis journey, 
and as ſoon as he entered the French dominions, was every where 
received, by that Monarch's orders, with particular marks of 

15% % diſtinQion. At Lyons he firſt. perceived that the Appointments 
duct of the Embaſly were by no means anſwerable to exigencies of ſo 
large a Retinue, and wrote to Contareni to aſk an augmentation 
of the Pope, as all ſupplies from his own fortunes were inter- 
cepted : And the Pope, on this repreſentation, though he did not 
think proper to augment the appointments, it being the regulated 
ſum for Embaſſadors out of Tay, yet he allowed him, by way 
of extraordinary ſubſidy, to draw for what ſums he ſhould fiend 

in need of. 

BuT an Incident of far other. een 45 the binds: 
mentioned, happened whilſt he was at Lyons, and this was the 
news he received of the defeat of the Inſurgents, in which the 
Leaders had been taken Priſoners, and put to death. At the 


fame time it was reported, that the King, in order to give. ſome 
ſatisfaction to the People, had promiſed the Malecontents a meet 


I Lt tte 
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ing 


ect. — dere . de March, bad ben. 
at UF HE 2_eN Cf 

Sede a 50 bh inverting with especden than) that which was 
lately held at Zordon; where all former proceedings had been rati- 
fied with greater violence thun they were firſt enacted . „keene 
e this affairs ſeemed to diſconbert 


bufineſs he eatne on, nor een permit him to make any ſtay in 
his dominiqns © Be defited hum; *therefGte, hot wo Wk am äu dente 
which Be könn be bbſiged"t6*8eny; and to Lese the 
without delay. At tue & time, ue affüftd the LAT, that 
this. ont ntrary ts is oli inclinations, and had 
been extorted from Him at che ifftanct bf à Prince, d wits: 
3 to > his Order, anch to the” pine" 
6: beckflity of Ris own 
LEO: cod TH oY. [alo9 
which Had been Hghtted 
s of Auſtria and 22 
ow raged ef he wall nin e 
eds c . 
| rou r had entered RR yrene 1 ains, at the 
[ues and had already afligncd to 0 the rr 
| , the ſe a Provinces: and Dep wm It 
ee e. LEnatnat, 
/ : 15 Cc * 
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of Kingdom, which be looked upon 2s conquered... This for- 
n had that cvent in which, n 


tending Parties to annoy ne-another:; nnd each of them w 
Lee the b. Rid nnd dc ind th King of Ein, 


to the Laar dd be. followed: by ming, 08. bis Pr 
and this- check alone op. Princes, who were, guided. by , confi. 
derations, which began and ended in might bow 
evinced, the 2 o& 2p . of England's 


ee ee h 
. A 


— ries See. Sher ac- 


3 quaintance 
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conjured him to leave the Kingdom with the utmoſt cxpedition. 
—— UäEn—ä— 

8 aud giving ſcope to that indignation, 
which. naturally tiſes in an upright mind, at ſuch treatment, he 
tended to; baniſh all good faith. from. ſociety, and was the higheſt 
indignity which could be offered the moſt . Chriſtian King: that 
the plea of friendſhip, which ſubſiſted between. the two Crowns, 
was a vain, pretext, as the. firſt law of that facred band was 
to alk. nothing of our friends, but what was conſiſtent, with 
their honoug 5 and, that a contrary behaviour diſſolyed the tie. 
He could not but wonder at the French King's forbearance in 
not ſhewing a ſuitable reſentment at a demand which muſt ſup- 
poſe him void of worth and principle, and regardleſs of the com- 
mon Rights af Mankind, by which the Character of thoſe who 


their Perſons. | That. this Maxim was ſo univerſal, that had he 
been ſent. to a public Robber, inſtead of a King of France, he 
could hardly imagine any of the fraternity would have been ſo 
unmindful, of the Law of Nature, as to alk. that he ſhould. be de- 
livered up to them; Ile cites what has been oelebrated by C:- 
cera as 2 peculiar inſtance of Cato's felicity, that none had ever 
dared to aſk any thing of him, which was diſbanourable; and con- 
cludes with the mean and contemptible opinion one man mult 
mma: of; qpother; wha ſs (od aſhacaall. t9;qmke him. © p09 
poſal of the greateſt inan. 
' Tux Fromh-King Seed the Weben hanhaak of the onjer 
far the;Lzcars's immediate departure, by treating bias in every 
other refpett, with great deference and good will. He cauſed 
Hf ine: age rem er 
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Hit E. Pob, bead, pag, 25, ct pag. 50. 
Ce 2 intimated. 


ate ſent on public buſineſs has been an inviolable protection to . 
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affair. Had he found there a different welcome, he was only to 
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intimated. Ile admitted; at his requeſt; che Biſhop of Verona 
to his preſence, with whom he had repeated conferences; and 
appointed a company of his Guards to attend ee 
the frontiers of his Kingdom. ditt Sed 1014v039t oh t 

Tur difappointrhent he met with: at the French ont 
only an eſſay of what be was to encoutiter in the ſequel: of this 


to take it in his way to che Netherlavide p herb he dv to rakbrup 
his reſidence, as a place more ſafe and convenient. „in Efe Hug 
ſhould be ſhut to him. Though Fruncts I. had pad no regard 
to the ſubject of his Embaſſy,” and cuſed him to leave is States 
almoſt as ſoon as he Had etitered them, et he had entertained 
his Gueſt; in his paſſage, with great hütffarty, and ptovided him 
an Horgarable Eſcort to the place of his deſtination! The Ex- 
6kmr had promiſed bimſelf a ſtill mote friend reception at his 


ror's dominions, and all the affiſtante which 
that Prince's Embaffadors had ftipulated before he left Non. 


This i is the manner in which He contraſts the behaviour of theſe 


| Sovereigns. Being come, therefore, to cunbray, which was then 


a free and neutral City, he diſpatehed one of his retinue to Braſ- 
ſels, where Eleonora, Siſter to Charks V. the Dowaget Queen of 
Hungary, and Governeſs of the Low- Countries, then kept her 
Court. Bot though the Meſſenger catricd a letter, by which the 
LecaTe notified his arrival to the Biſhop and Prince of Liege, 
who was of the "Queen's" Council, and then at Bruſſels, he was 
not permitted to purſue his journey; but after being detained by 


the Governor oſ Valenciennes; who was Brother to the Biſhop of 


Cambray, was ſent back; and the reafon aligned for this pro- 
ceeding; that he came from France; and could not be ſuffered to 
go any further till the Queen's pleaſure was known. But the 


bud a bat been informed; that an Agent from the King of 


England was lately arrived at that Court; and ſoon perecived, that 
the ſame reaſons of ſtate, which ee on the French King to 
Botstune 2 & have 
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have him quit his domintone in fucks haſte; now cauſed! the Em- 
peror to erelude him, and alt 0h belonged to him; from his: 
Could he have had any doubt of this fact, what happened during 
a hole month he aN at Cambray, inuſt have put it beyond all 
queſtion. As none of his own 
the Queen, he had never ceaſed by third perſons to ſollicit a ſafe- 
* into her Brother's territories; without being able to procure 
it. © At length the Biſhop of "Cambray ſent a perſon, on his own 
* to the Prince of Liege; and though it is only one day's j jour- 
ney, the Meſſenger did not come back till after ten. On his re- 


turn he brought no letter (fuch was the pedantic formality of 


Auſtrian politics) but only a verbal meſſage from the Prince, 
which gave the LxOAT but flender hopes of being able to leave, 
With fafety, the place where he was; but notified to him the 
dangers to which he was expoſed, and the ſnares which were 
laid for him. At the ſame time, this generous Prelate made him 


an offer of every thing he was maſter of, and took on himſelf to 
provide for his ſafety and convenience, if he thought proper to 


reſide in his Principality. The LzcATs, in his preſent circum- 

ſtances, . would have preferred this party to any other, could it 
have-been accepted in a manner becoming his character, for he 
did not approve of travelling i in diſguiſe, as the Prince propoſed. 
He prevailed therefore on the Biſhop, whoſe Gueſt he' ſtill was, 
to ſend his Archdeacon, a perſon of fingular parts and integrity, 
to Court, and charged him with proper inſtructions. This ſe- 
cond Meſſenger, after eleven days ſtay, returned with an anſwer 
from the Queen and the Prince, to the following effect: « that, 
as ſoon as the affair had been debated in Council, her Majeſty 
would ſend a proper fafeguard to eſcort the LxOATE to Liege, 


where his Highneſs en him a E anſwerable to all 


his occaſions. | 
Tux fituation he was in at ne could not wal be more 


eee I infeſted by French and 
German 


family were allowed to approach 
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In 1542. 


German Freebooters, who made it unſaſe to go out of the Gate 
of che City; and the Inhabitants! ſuffered little leſs than in 2 


had been taken in a deſign on/ his life. The Biſhop, who on his 


| propoſed ſoon to 
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Blockade, He had, beſides, every thing to apprebend from the 
Engliſh, who were continuelly paſſing to and fro, ſome of whom 


arrival had received him with great civility, began now, on pet» 
ceiving the coldnefs. of the Court of Bryſbls, to regulate his own 
diſpoſitions by thoſe of his Superiors, and betrayed a change of 
behaviour, which could not eſcape the notice of his Gueſt... This 
Caurtly Prelate was of the houſe of Crouij, and five years after, 
delivered up to the Emperour the City of which he was Biſhop, and 
had the principal juriſdiction ; and which had preſerved its Liberty 
during ſono Centuries, . In this confinement the Ex@aTE had full 
leifure to write a long and accurate letter to the Pope, in which, 
beſides, the particulars of his journey ſince he left Rome, he replies ta 
the orders, which the Pontiff; an hearing there was no longer any 
proſpect of a change in the Engliſh affairs, had ſent him to repair 
to Rome, that he might aſſiſt at the general Council, which he 
open at Mantua, though it was, afterwards put 
off for ſome years, and then held at Trent. = 

* 5 He begins by «Gucing the Pape. af bis reatinef.co obey. 
commands; but as his. return to Laꝶ would, at that time, be 
very hazardous, and there were ſame reaſons. which. ſeemed. to 
favour his ftay in thoſe parts, he thought it his duty to lay them 
before his Holineſs, who might -refolve,: when he had weighed 
them, on what he judged moſt expedient. But. before I enter on 
theſe conſiderations, ſays he, I ſhall, moſt holy Father, repreſent 
to you what may ſeem to corroborate: your: on ſentiment and 
haſten my immediate departure. The cauſe for which I under- 
took this journey, is now become ſo deſperate, as not to deſerve 
the leaſt riſk ſhould be run for it: nor can your Holineſs he taxed: 
with inconſiderateneſs in undertaking; or with teyity. in laying: it 


alide, ſince the difference of . bath me 
| Theſe 


his 
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Theſe meaſures were concerted when the People of Bnglond were 

in arms, and had men of birth and ability to head them, and the 
Cauſe, on the whole, promiſed ſucceſs. That the Engliſh Miniſtry 
were under theſe apprehenſions, is apparent from the efforts they 
made to hinder me from a nearer approach: but, now, the In- 
ſurtection is quelled, and the Leaders put to death. If any hopes 
yet remain, ſome degree of ſecurity is neceſlary to the perſon who 
is to revive them; which is ſo far from being the caſe, that I ſee 
nothing but danger from all parts; and, therefore, the cenſure will 
fall, not on my being recalled, but continuing where I am, This 
conſideration has ſtill more weight, as I ſeem to be the only Miniſ- 
ter who can be charged with ſuch a negotiation; and though that 
which I am now engaged in, has proved unſucceſsful, yet his 
Holinefs's forecaſt would be acknowledged in ſending me, at ſuch 
4 juncture, to, a People, diſpoſed as the Englith then ſeemed to 
be; though his vigilance and ſagaeity could not command 
events, which were not in Man's diſpoſal, but in the good plea- 


ſure of the; Almighty. — He then proceeds to Ihe reaſons which. - - = 


ſeemed to make a lefiger ſtay is the neighdouthood. of England, 
advifeable: all which, he fays, may be reduced to that capital 
one, the canſe, for which the jousney was undertaken ; for if this 
was of ſuch mament as to deſerve all the care and expence which 
had hitherto been employed, it ought o have no_Jefs weight in 
preventing it being entirely given up, till it fully appeared whether 
any thing: further could be effected. That, tere could be ns 
doubt but his precipitate departure would diſpirit theſe whole 
welfare was ſo carnaſthy deſired, and give their Adverſaties all, the 
advantage they could. with, That, if his Country. received! d 
_ ſeaſanable aſſiſtance, but was leſt at large to tranſmit to poſterity = 
the exrors which then prevailed, ſuceeetling tines woold under- 
take a difficult. aud p a fruits. werk in endeavouring to 
bring her back to her ancient rites: the zeal, therefore, of all 
wellwiſhers to the. gommon: cayl#.of Cliviftianity ſhould be an- 


anſwerable 
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ſwerable to the obſtinacy of thoſe who ſtrive to pervert her received 
doctrines, and rend, ever, ſo fair a portion from the co 
nion of the Catholic Church; nor did it appear how' this zeal 
could be more effectualy exerted, than by placing in their fight 
on of their 'own nation, - whoſe reputation bad days been un- 
blemiſhed, and his religious principles pure and unchanged ; whoſe 
example and authority might have an influence on them, before 
the remembrance of the paths they had forſaken was quite oblite- 
rated, and all further concerh/about them, laid aſide: and be ſuch 
4 one as to ſhewy more by deeds than ſpeeches, that no dangers 
were capable of intimidating him, when the welfare of his Country 
was at ſtake. - That the natural effect of the King's late proceed- 
ings was to exaſperate the minds of the people and inſtru them | 
in greater caution, as the Inſurrection had been appeaſed, firſt, 
by Fair words and promiſes, i by which the Leaders were deceived,” 
and then put to death: but that the ſame -wrongs ſtill ſubſiſted, 
and the. ſame inclination to redreſs them: and if they had any 
hopes. in a Chief, opportunities of aſſerting their rights could 
never be wanting in the preſent ferment. This proſpect, indeed, 
might be diſtant, but ought ſtill ta be kept in view; and there 
was no forbearance but ſhould be ſubmitted to, when ſuch a point 
was to be gained. He concludes with obſerving, he was not 3 
ignorant that he incurred the indignation of a powerful King, WhO 
was his avowed enemy, and would leave nothing untried to de- 
ſtroy him: that he had already threatened to compaſs this by the 
ſame means, by which Philip of Macedon ſaid the ſtrongeſt for- 
treſſes might be taken, if they were acceſſible to Mules laden with 
gold, and had deelared he would employ 100,000 broad pieces to 
18th May, be Maſter of him alive or dead *.“ This is the ſum of the Lz- 
1537 GATE's diſpatch, which is penned with ſuch judgment, that the 
dee ans it o 5 tranſeribed by the u es 1 Meebo 
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4a model en which? public perſons might form their vidTher 

_ of, Writing, Soden ers „ 0 Uneaft iti Fi _ 
_, His Friend Gentarend: wrote: to him about the fame time, that 

bis not aſſuming a public: Character, though he was ſent on an 

embaſſy of ſuch conſequence, ſeemed to derogate from the dig - 

nity of the haly See; and therefore he adviſed him neither to leave 

che place with any unhecoming Hurry, nor yet be buried there in 
obſcurity. any longer. To this he. replied; that Contareni need be 

under no apprehenſions of his not being as conſpicuous as his 

character required, ſince the Court of England, by their Spies and 

Emiſſaries, took care to make him more known. than he. deſired, 

not only in that, but in all the neighbouring ſtates; and that 

all his motions were ſo narrom iy watched, that an Army might 

decamp with greater privacy than he beer dann ee 

to another. * 2 Wl 

Having ſtaid fax weeks n he ſt out er . 
the Eſcort, . which, after ſuch ungenerous f Was at laſt, 
ſent. him from Bruſſeh :. nor did he perſorm this journey, hort 
as it Was, without muck danger and, difficulty. Soon after his 10th Jure. 

arrival he wrote to the Pope, extollin Ng. the generous hoſpitality of 

the Prince and Biſhop of that City, and 8 honourable retreat 

and daily good offices he received from him, As gratitude ſeems 

to have been'a cardinal virtue of our illuſtrious Countryman, he 

fignified the fame to the ſacred College, and informs them, more>, 

over, that the inhabitants of the Capital, at their Prince s defire, 

had 'teRtified ſo much good will and regard for his perſon, that 

nothing more was wanting either to his ſafety or dignity.. He 
requeſts them to ſignify their acknowledgments to the Prince, for 

ſuch marks of diſtinction ſhewn to one of their College ; ; Which 


1 . n ep wank: to the Prince's deſert, and their 01 
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Tuts retreat did not ſhelter him ßocm Hays ſeeret intrigues 5, 
and open attempts to rid himſelf of a perſon, whoſe zeal for the c- 


vil and religious rights of his Country made hm at onee the object 
of 2 Tyrant's hatred and fears. Hib Agents employed every ſtra- 
tagem to-oblige him to leave the neighbourhood of England, and 
go back to Rome; and, theſe falling, they refolved to take away 
bis lie. The King hed already attainted kim of high treaſon, 
confiſcated all his fortunes, andÞ'put's reward of 1 5,600'crowns 
on his head. He had not betty many days at Drege, hen a let- 
ter from the Engliſh Embaſſuder at the Court of Brufeh, to one 
of his cuntrymen was intereepted, in which he gave him re- 
peited/ aſſurances, “ how agrecable the execution of what they 
had diſeourſed"0n; Wool be to his Britaunle Majelty, md that 
be might expect a recompenſe anſwerable to the ſervice. The 
perſon thus employed, ſays the Lx GATE, came to him under 
pretence of being baniſhed his Country, and, . wanting. other 
means of ſubſiſtence, deſired" to be admitted into his family: but 
either from the mailgivings of his « own mind, 'or the conſciouſneſs 
of guilt, being come to town in the evening, he left it on the 


motrow, before break of day ; ; and, if bis 4855 had been 18 
would Pane been caſt inte 8 "He 1 


equally viſibte, But that a more 1 1 NL 5 5 dif 
pofitions might be extant, he made an offer to the Privy. Council 
of Pane, of which the Prince of Liege was a member, ta 
furniſh them with 4,000 - Infantry,” and keep them ten months in 
his pay, y. if they ſurrendered the LEGATE to him. The anſwer he 
made, on the Princes nifying to him this propoſal, manifeſted 


which is one of thoſe qualities which conſtitute Heroic Virtue. 
< The King, ſays he, is deceived, if he jatends e ban: he 
. Epiſt. R. Polzy, pars 20. Pag · 66. 
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woold' by taking away my lies procure me a refioſe beyond the 
reach of any 'Ferther trouble he cid gire me; and would be- 


cloaths; that he may go to reſt,” ® bi I. 022074) 3128 V $44 


King of Englands aſcendants over the Malecontents of the Nation, 
and the little prbſpect of the French and Imperial Courts intereſt- 
ing themſelves in their cauſe; gave him fully to underſtand what 
a the iſſue of the Ruabaſfy.— But though al che functions 
of the; Meiler were Ielted up, through want of opportutity to 
exert them, the Mun never appeared in a more amiable and in- 
ſtructivo light. He excelled in domeſtic life, no leis than in the 
Virtues, which, without putting the faculties tb the ftretch, ebn- 
Kieute the perfection of our nature. This has been tranſmittec to 

_ us in the followaig inftances. Contareni, on fending him the 
e er. on che treafury for: what ſupplies he 


found neoeſſary, had cautioned him to ut this grant with mode- 


ration, as the Exchequer wes greatly incumbered. On this he 


deſired” his friend Pri to Rate the detail of his expence, and 
when it was 8rvwn up with the utmoſt precifion, he ſent It 
to be examined at Rome, xs what would dear him from all fuſpi- 
Con ef wart of exconomy.” Bot, not content with "this, that he 
might do Jriftice to all'who were charged witty the in | 
of His houbchd concerns, he certified, they were T6 frugal,” thit 
if the Cenfer Cato HimfelF wis to overlook the accounts,” hb 
world fitid nothing +6-retrenth.. The Biſhop of *Verons; though 
be us appoiiited to affift him in affairs of the higheſt moment, 
yet had Contleſsended to enter intö this minute computation : "His 
Nele the fays the LzcaTE, is fifficient to check all 
— Jeeency and order-F- However nnfaſhionatite 
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have,” in my regard, as one who helps 6.4008 c. ot off his 
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N HIS ſtæy at Lime Was about three wionths; daling/ which the From the 


beginnin 
of Fane — 
the 21 ſt of 


Aug. 1537. 
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this detail: may appear to a ſpendthriſt and thoughtleſs Age, it 
was in great repute with that People, from Whom we are very 
fond of drawing parallele, and whoſe, virtugs we; admire whilſt 
we copy their vices. ; In the moſt ate of that Re- 
public, they placed, Frugality not only. e dhe duties bf a 
good Citizen, but of a great Magiſtrate. W 30 NAU 
Tux manner in which the LES ATE andthe principyd perſons 
of his houſchold ſpent, their time during their Nay at Liege: was 
not leſs) inſtructive than their œοοο ] / the public Money. 
The morning, unleſs buſmeſs called them abroad, Was employed 
in their Appartments, till an hour and a half before dinner when 
all met in a domeſtic Chapel, and performed in common, the 
divine office, at which the Biſhop of Verona preſided, as Maſter 
after which they flined. St. Bernard is works were read at the 
beginning of table; they then converſed - When dinner was 
ended, the Biſhop generally read to the company a chapter in 
| Euſebiug's Preparation of: the Gyſpel,- which uſeful work, as we 
learn, from the Preface inſcribed by, Donatus of Verona, to Paul 
| III. be had lately cauſed: to be tranſlated into the latin tongue. 
When this was over, diſcourſe for an hour or two was again re- 
wy and then 4d retired till an hour and a half before ſup- 
„ They, al chen aſlerpbled and ang, the. remaining part of 
> A divine Offioe; and, that being ended, the Inga xx, every 
other day, expounded St, Pan! 's Epiſtles, having, began with. thoſe 
to Timothy, in which the Duties, of Churchmen, eſpecially of the 
higher Order, are ſet, forth and recommended.; Fe ; undertook 
this, taſk at the entreaty. of his Houſchold, and acquitted himſelf 
of it to-the, higheſt, fatisfaQtion, of them. all, and;chiefly; of the 
Biſhop of Verona. © How often have 1 wiſhed, fays: Pride, in 
in a letter to Becatelli, who was abſent, that you and the Biſhop 


of Fano, were preſent at e Lectures of this excellent man; and 


were witneſſes of the reverence,: humility, and Judgment with 
25 is 2 5 0 * 1 which 
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| which be diſcharges himſelf of this expoſition : they are ſo.remark- 
able; that I can raiſe my Ideas no higher, nor do I think my love 
for him makes me partial in this eſtimate. I hope.to retain enough 
to give you a ſpecimen. at our firſt meeting,” They ſupped after 
the Lecture, and then, as it was the Sumtner ſeaſon, they took 
the relaxation of a walk, or a barge on the Maſe, and in diſ- 
D We conſtantly. regret, ſays 
Priuh, in the ſame letter, the abſence of Becatelli and my Lord 
of Fano, and defire they might partake with us in this delightful 
and irreproachable- manner of paſſing our time ; and we ſend up 
our joint thankſgivings to tne Author of our happineſs. How 
often does my Lord LeGATE repeat to me, cert? Deus nobis bec 
otia fecit: tho which he never fails to add, why i is not * Lord 
Contareni with us!®, . 

Ir may be with truth aflerted, that this great Man poſſeſſed his 
foul” in patience and thankfulneſs under thoſe preſſures, which 
minds leſs inured to Chriſtian Philoſophy, look upon as misfor- 


tune and diſtreſs: that the pocap and oſtentation of that Court, ** 


which perſecuted him, was effaced by the ſhades and by-paths 
of his retirements ; and his eyening walks on the banks of the 
Marſe more illuſtrious, in a diſcerning eye, than the march of 
Francis I, or Charles V. at the head of a hundred thouſand men, 
1 CANNOT but here take notice of a remarkable difference be- 
tween this Chriſtian diſtribution of the day which was obſerved 
by the LzGaTs and his Family, and what Cochley relates to have 
been practiſed, much about the fame. time, by Luther and his 
reforming Companions at Smalcald. * In this meeting, ſays he, 
Luther and his Diſciples uſed every artifice to oppoſe the General 
Coupcil, which was then about to be held, and there was no ex- 
travagänce they did not run into, on this ſubject. | Whilſt the 
Pope, in the moſt ſolenin manner, declared that his only view in 
FO the Council was, that the whole World might be united 
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in the Sherpfukd of uses Cure 1, and each one le ſbehy, 
Jed, and chaftly; is true ash, hops, and charity, add thus 
receive the erb of rightedufnefs; iy toe — 
Intrepoons, Epiftles from Bectzebub, and fuch ke buffooneties 
The Nelater of this fact was a Cotemporary Author, who had 


every opportunity of beitig informed of it, and is ſo untxception- 
—— as to deſtrve the following character from Tbir- 


m. Yolm Cochley, Tays this Hiſtorian, was a native of 
\Nurembourg, and Canon of Breflaw. He excelted in Theology, 
as appeats from what he writ in defence of the authority of the 
Canons; and of the Catholic Church. His ſkill in Controverly 
appeared in the Conferences with the Divines of the Proteftant 
Parry at Aufburg, Raniſbon, and Worms, in which he \Bained great 
reputation. He died on the roth of January 15 52 T. 

Tur cauſe for which the LOA TES journey was undertaken 
having now no appearance of fupport in England, his refidence in 
the Neighbourtood of that Kingddm was judged no longer necel- 
faty :* efpecially as 'thofe. Powers, who alone could ſhew any 
countenarice to it, had refuſed to give him { much as a bare 
| hearing on it. The dangers likewiſe to which his own life 1a y daily 
open, and the inconveniences to which any longer ſtay micht ex- 
poſe the generous Prince, in whoſe City he was, and who, in 
defiance of che threats of the Engliſh Court, continued every 
mark of diſintereſted friendſhip to him, moved the Pope to rei- 
terate the orders he had lately given him of returning to Rome: 
and the General Council which was fixed on the beginning of 
November, made his preſence greatly deſired at that junfture. 

« His Holinefs, in his letter, ſignifies his concern for the un- 
foftunate concluſion of the Embaſſy, and for having ng Fa the 
LEGATE, to ſo many labours and dangers to no purpoſe: 
he comforted himſelf, however, with the conſciouſneſs 4 15 his 


* Cochlai Comment. de Actis et Scriptis Luth. ad an. 1537, + Du. Hiſt, I. 11. 
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own. integrity, and the LzcaTx's fortitude, to whom the detri- 
mant of the public cauſe had been more grievous than apy. conf 
deration which. touched himfelf : that, this Chriſtian generafigy 
appeared both in his and the Biſhop of Forane's letters, and it 
was but fitting that be, the Pope, fhould cuter inte. the fare fen- 
timents, and ſubmit to the divine Appointment :.: but that he 
could; do no leſs than exempt ſo valuable a Miniſter from any 
further danger, and, have him near his perſon, as his prudence 
could nat but be very ſeaſonable in the many weighty - affairs, 
which were ſoon to be diſcuſſad o. He wrote alſo 10 the King 
of the Romans, © that the Lx Arx being to tale his road thro? 
the ſtates of the Empire, bis Majeſty was entreated to provide 
every thing for his ſecurity; and to-write to thoſe Prines, through 
whoſe territories he was to paſs, to do the ſame. Ne fecom- 
monded the fame care to the Elector of Cohagnet.. 4:3, 
Rerors the Lre Ars leſt Liege, he thanked, by letter, the 
three principal Miniſters at Brigſolt, de Prat, Scenper and tbe 
Archbiſhop of Paris, for the inſtabces of humanity they had 
ſhewed him; = ptadry wire —— 
to the Prince, under whoſe hoſpitable roef he ſtill was. The 
expreſſions he makes uſe of ſeem to indicate that theſe Stateſmen 
had been ſo far ſerviceable to him, as was conſiſtent with the 
politics of a Caurt entirely under the guidance of the Emperour. 
They had Ggnified their diſpoſſtioas in his regard to the Biſhop 
of Verana, who was allowed to go to Bruſeli, though the Le- 
GATE was not. He deſires the Achhiſiop to aſſure the Queen 
ef his reſpects; - and, the overflowings of a grateful heartbreaking 
out, he delivers himſelf on the ſabje& of the Prince of Liege, 
with a warmth which might well make thoſe Courts bluſh, 
which, notwithſtanding all their engagements, had performed 
nothing. He has behaved; OT IO ATICY 
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pleaſute of hearing! the, conimendations of this excellent man; 


ing 1212 on our return to Tay! Since my laft; in 


4 cancelled a Note'of 1 500 crowns, which che LzoaTE had taken 
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with the tenderneſb of the beſt of Friends; bat wich ue munis 
ficence of an opulent Monarch, and T could not but give yo che 


whom vou Jove' and honor“ din De, aid ni £200 age 
"Tits" princely generoſity! of this Prelate was this more com. 


was an Engliſhman, it has a peculiar” ed to be recorded here 


fromthe following paſſage in Privlf's letter to Becatolli. * To- 


which 1 gave you an "account of the hoſpitality with which the 
Prince has regaled my Lord, the LEGATE, and ſhewn' him, on 
all oœcaſons, à more than paternal affection, his Highneſs has 
Hot ceaſed to give him, every day, and almoſt every hour, ſome 
freſh” demonſttation of theſe' diſpoſitions. ' Amongſt others, hie 


up on his coming here, and returried it to him. Two days after, 
he made him a preſent of 2000 crowns,” requeſting he would 
receive them as a token of his love, and lay thera out in 4 ſer- 
vice of plate, or in whatever manner was moſt agreeable to him. 
All reſiſtance was to no purpoſe; he was conſtrained to accept 
the ſum, and has already wrote to a friend in Italy, to order the 
plate With the Arms of his Bertefactor. As che LreATE had 
been informed of the riſ he was to run, in his Way to Tay, 
from the Enptiſh Emiſfaries, the Prince has ſpent” three days in 
conſulting with thoſe Who are acquainted with the roads, and 
taking every precaution for the ſafety of his noble Gueſt. Such 
eee ere e N ter e 
Ro minds . int 203 1:5 nid 2 i 

Tnar 1 may not be wanting to the ceptititicn of a perle who 
deſerved { well of our Country by his behaviour to one who was 
the orhament of it, the Reader wil give me leave to trace out a 


tn. E. Pa, ; pars 2% pag. 48) ee E n 
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6 He was Son to Robert, Duke of 


and he received in Baptiſm that of Everard. He was choſen Bi- 
ſhap and Prince of Liege in 1.505; and having firſt declared him- 
ſelf in favour:of France, and been gratified with the Biſhoprick of 
Charters, he afterwards went over to the intereſts of Charles V. in 


Diet at Fruntfart, to have that Prince advanced to the Empire, 


and procuring for him the Purple, for which he had an extreme 
fondneſs,. of Les X,. He likewiſe permitted him to exerciſe, in 


granted him by Clement VII. The Prelate had the ſatisſaction 
of ſeeing this ſerĩes of felicity continued to him by the good offices 
of his late grateful Gueſt. | On his arrival at Rome, being informed 
into Cardinal Alexander Furneſes family, he recommended him 
to the Pope in ſuch ſtrong terms, that he was immediately placed 
in one of the firſt poſts of a houſhold, which was then one of the 
moſt numerous, noble, and polite in Europe, and where moſt 
ancient and modern languages were cortectly ſpoken by the dif- 
ferent. perſons who compoſed it. But the moſt valuable proof 
the Lz6ATE gave him of his attachment to his real intereſt, 
was, by ſeconding the deſign he had of reforming his Dioceſe. 
The manners of the People and Clergy of Liege, were remarkably 

corrupt; and. as it generally happens, their averſion to a Reform 
was equal to the need they had of it. The great pains the Bi- 
ſhop took on this head, ſhews the ſenſe he had of his obligations, 
and the LeGATE's,concurrence with. theſe falutary endeavours, is 
no leſs. commendable. - This ſpirit of zeal and goodneſs breathes 
through the ſix Letters which he wrote to him on this ſubject, 
and two to the Prove of Tongre. There i is a remarkable accu- 

011 a | | racy 


| Bowillon, and of Fane: of Morlay. His family name was la Marc, 


oppoſition to thoſe of Francis I. and greatly; contributed, _ 
gratitude by nominating him to the rich See-of Valencia, in Spain, 


the Lo Countries, the Legantine Juriſdiction, which had been 
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racy in them all; a caution to inform the Prince of very thing 
it was proper he ſhould know ; a ſignification of gratitude for his 
paſt favours, and of a mind inured to application, which enabled 
him to enter into the moſt minute detail, and unite: the care of 
arr Agent to the dignity of an Equal. He procured for his Friend 
ſuch an extenſion of the Legantine powers, as the unhappineſs of 
thoſe times required; and prevailed. on him, though ſomething 
againſt his inclinations, to acquieſce to the form in which this 
enlargment was granted, as moſt agreeable to his dignity and to 
the nature of the commiſſion. - The three 'laſt of theſe letters, 
which are dated in the beginning of the following year, did not 
reach Liege till after the Prince's death which happened in Fe- 


bruary, within half a year after the L xorg departure. Enaſmus 


celebrates this great Prelate for his generous encouragement of 
letters, the ſtately buildings with which he adorned not only his 


own Principality, but ſeveral Cities in- Flanders, and for ſhewing, 
by the uſe he made of wealth and honours, how deſerving he 
was of both*. Some years before his death he erected a very 


ſumptuous Memorial of himſelf, and placed it in the midſt of the 


Quire of the Cathedral, where it ſtill remains as freſh and unim- 
pared as his merits are in the minds of his People. It conſiſts of 
a Tomb, raifed a conſiderable height from the ground; on the 


flat of which the Prelate is repreſented,” in a kneeling poſture; as 
large as life, in his Cardinal's robes z and, at the oppoſite end, a 


Skelliton of Death, beckoning to him; with other ſmaller ernblo- 


matical Figures. The whole is of caſt braſs, gilt at a vaſt ex- 
pence, and the workmanſhip ſo exquiſite as to paſs for: one of 
the moſt magnificent Monuments in Europe.” Several of ee cu- 
rious Countrymen, who have been at the — Sa, muſt 
remember they have conſidered it in this light. 

Iv this manner an end was put to a Negodation ich bad 
been entered on by the Pope, from a zeal of een to 
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the Catholic Church; and by the LecaTz, on the fame diſin- 
tereſted and Chriſtian views. The ſituation of the Engliſh -af- 
fairs was ſuch, as might promiſe ſucceſs to the enterprize, eſpe- 
cially to minds prepoſſeſſed with an ardent deſire of it. The 
Bmperor and French King had not only encouraged the under- 
taking, but engaged to ſecond the LeGaTE's endeavours, in a 
manner anfwerable to the importance of the buſineſs, and their 
own. power to forward it: but as neither of them had any other 
deſign, : than to make the whole affair ſubſervient to their private 
ends, they let Henry, and all Europe know, haw much, his en- 
mity was dreaded by her two moſt powerful Princes; and, on 
that account, were ſo far: from affording any aid to the cauſe, 


that they were a real and great detriment to it. This very poſ- 
ſible Event the LecAaTE himſelf had foreſeen, as appears from 


the diffidence, with which he entered on the undertaking, and 


the letter he wrote to Cuntareni from Lyons, when he was en- 
gaged in it. His judicious friend Sadolet, writing to him, ſome 


time after, tells him, © he bore the fruitleſs ſucceſs of the affair 


with greater evenneſs, as he had, all along, foreſeen how it would 
end®,” But the obedience he owed to fa Roman Pontif, the 
importunity of the Imperial and French Miniſters, the aſſiſtance 
bis Country ſtood in need of, and at that juncture ſeemed to call 
for, cauſed him to liſten to the voice of duty, though at the riſk 
of peril and diſappointment. 

BEING arrived at Trent, he received a : Diſpatch Bk 155 . 
of Rome, which was deſigned to have reached him before he had 
left Liege, and by which the Pope leſt him at large either to paſs 
the winter there, or return to Rowe, as he judged. moſt. conve- 
nient. But, he tells Contareni, that, all things conſidered, he 
looked on it as a fortunate circumſtance, not to have received 
theſe orders till it was too late to deliberate on the alternative they 
Los rac] and that he had complied with his Holineſs" $ firſt « 4. 2 
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mands, before the ſecond had reached him. The Letter to Con- 
tareni is writ from Bovolbna, a country Seat of the Biſhop of 
Verona, not far from Hoftflia, a town in the Dutchy of Mantua, 
and ſituated on the Banks of the Po. That Prelate having af- 
fiſted him with his preſence, his friendſhip, and every kind of 
good offices daring the late troubleſome buſineſs, beſtowed” on 
him, as they were about to take leave of each other, thoſe marks 
of generoſity, which, as our r Counttyman obſetves, he had a 
much better title to receive. This, he adds, is an obligation 
to which I ſhall not be wanting, whenever Providence affords 
me the means of liberality, which, at reſent, it ord to 5 devy, 
in order to make room for that of others.” . 


He was viſited here by the Contareni family, a ſaw them, 


he fays, with the ſame * he was accuſtomed to feel, 


on meeting, after a long abſence, his own Relations: and as he 
let ſlip no opportunity of deſerving well of literature and Virtue, | 
he prevailed on Flaminius, who came from Ve erona, to pay his 
reſpects to him, to enrich the Latin Poetry with a tranſlation of 
the Pſalms, which, as we have elſewhere ſeen from Thuanus, has 
been received with general approbation. From Hoſtilia he came 
by water to Ferrara; and from thence went to Ravenna, that he 
might take Loretto in his way to Rame. On the road he heard 
of the death of Coſmus Geri, Biſhop of Fano, whom long g acquain- 
tance, and fimilitude of manners had rendered very dear to him; 
and who was taken off in the prime of life, before his friend had | 

reached Bologna, where he hoped to meet him. | 
Bxix O come to Rome, he gave the Pope a full account of his 
Embaſly ; and, tho the event had not anſwered expectation, yet 
as he had diſcharged ĩt with every commendation which can make 
a public character truly valuable, he was received with thoſe teſti- 
monies of eſteem, which ſhould always accompany real, though 
unſucceſsful merit: and the Legantine Commiſſion being now at an 

end, he returned to the condition of a private CARDINAL. . 
SEC . 
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NGLAND, aa continued to *. a ſcene of as 
many; Changes as new paſſions roſe in her Mo- 
narch's breaſt, or as former ones were not yet ſa- 
tiated. The plunder of near 400 Religious houſes, 
whole yearly i income amounted to 32, ooo pounds, 
beſides 4 great f Rock i in goods and chattels, and which had been — 55 
fufficient for for the maintenance of 1 10,000 religious perſons, and 
a much greater number of tainers, had only increaſed the 
cravings of Henrys avarice: and Ig mere abjuration of the | 
Upremac ſeemed but a flight revenge on that See, whoſe : 
authority was yet revered by ſo large a part of his Subjects, and 
was ſtill in his way with reſpect to further innovations, on which: 
he was now wholly bent. In tlie preamble to the Act for diſ- 
ſolving che leſſer Monaſteries, the Parliament, on the report of 
| the Viſors had declared, that, in the greater Houſes, thanks be 
zo Gad, Religion mas well kept up and obſerved *' But this was to 
little purpoſe with a Prince, who had already fixed their fate, and 
whoſe paſſions ran ſo frong for 4 diſſolution, that be could ſcarre 
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England and Wales, eight and twenty of which gave their 
Abbots a Seat in the upper Houſe of Parliament. The yearly 


value of theſe places, excluſive of their moveable goods, which 


muſt have been beyond any cftimate, wes computed at 135,522 
pounds. This Income, however, great as it is, bore a much 
lefler proportion do the wealth of the nation than is generally 
imagined. The produce of the lands and poſſeſſions of England, 
ſometime before this period, had been rated at three: milfions ; 
and thus what the Monaſteries poſſeſſed did not exceed one twene 
tieth part of the national revenue; a a ſum much below what a de- 
ſign to deſtroy them, firſt gave out, and credulity has ſtill retained. 
It could, one would imagine, be no eaßy matter ta feiae on ſo 
pretty equalſy divided over the whole 
Kingdom, alle S or Piles by: every tide on 
which. Right can be founded, by a preſcription of many centufics, 
and by the. repeated Acts of, above thirty Parliaments. As this 
ſubject is intimately, c connected with the ſubſequent part of this 
hiſtory, and takes in a great. variety 'of curious intelligence, k 

ſhall preſent the Reader with fuch a  ſurnmary view of it, as may 


prepare him for that part of. che Carpinat's conduct which 


was intereſted in it, and enable him to judge o of theſe inſtitutions, 
not by the prejudices: under which they, above i in our 


rern 
1 r 


Tux Legidlature having made the 0 ee lt 
in favour. of the Manaſteries, no ſuch depravjty could be ſuppoſed 
to have pervaded theſe Retroats, within the ſhort ſpate” of three 
years, . which, interyened between the diflolution q of the greater x and 
and leffer houſes, as could call for a total extirpation; thoſe fie- 
code ere. were made uſe. of, which by cadrevouting, wo 


1 9 
, 333 Ali taken © 1 fach like foubliarons Yric been 
out of the Court of firſt fruits ; thrown, i into the number. | 
makes them amount to,754 3 this d- + Fuller fays 27; Lord Herbert 283 
en * enn 
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conceal half the iniquity of the proceeding, made the whole more 
odions. It was jadged-expedicnt that the fcizare ſhould paſs for 
n ſutrender and voluntary ceffien on the part of thoſe who were 
turned ont of their poſitions. In conſequence of this plan, be- 
fore the diſſblutioh took place on © vacancy of the Heads of any 
of the Houſes, fach perſons were put into their place as ſeemed 
moſt” likely to be brought over to the meaſfares of the Court. 
Large penſions for fe were offered, and when motives of honour 
and conſcience were alleged by the Incumbents for non-compliance, 
their behaviour was imputed to diſobedienee to the King's plea- 


ſore: and Bpiritual Directors were prevailed on to perſuade the 


Nuns, they were obliged to ſubmit. When theſe methods 
failed, the refractory Abbots were, on different pretences, re- 
moved;” and others more matiageable put in their room. Menaces 
and 'rigour fuccerded to the promiſes made to the Monks; and 
they were 'threatched with being accuſed of the moſt infamous 

cziſofders. The Commiſfioners took away the Conventual ſeal 
from "their houſes, and by this and fich' like means- maile the 
Payment of theit debts, and cheir very ſubſiſtence,” in ſome mea- 
fare, impradticible.' They could neither make Leaſes, nor difpoſe 
of their valuable effects. If any of the Religious gave out, that 
bis farrender vas n 
and be was denied that feany allowance, which was granted to 


his Brethren . In ſo great a mirnber of houſes, very few were 


taken" by compoſition ; the reſt were ſtarved into 2 ſurrender, or 
ſtormed by violence, or gained by thoſe artifices which prevail on 
the paſſions of MatikintF” The Howance granted to the Abbots 
and other Stperidrs was :Proportiotied to the readineſs they hail 


ſbewn in giving bp their Bouſes; and each private Rebigious had 
eee 


1 41 x. 10 


Ane, 


complaints 


„4 mark of diſlike-was ſet on him, 
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naſteries of the Women. Their liyes,were,ſo.cemarkably- blame- 
| leſs, as to ſeem. to deſerve an exemption. from the general ruin. 
But neither perſonal merit, nor a ragard; due to the genderneis of | 


in particular which diſtinguiſhes them'from others without num- 
ber. 


M.iynaſteries, were gamed away. at dict 


THR HISTORY, OF THE :1JFE | 
complaints of the Suffeters, and orders for the better obſervance. of 
Statutes provided in ſuch, caſes. ; The Nuns were, allowed about 
four pounds a year; but no proyiſion-is ſaund to have-been-made 
for ſuch as were lately. entered: they were kurned Out on the world, 
and left at large, By this means an incredible number of women 
of birth and faſhion, being excluded from a ſettlement in the mar- 
riage ſtate, could have no rank which they properly filled. Great 
intereſt was made in behalf of the Suffepere, from ſeveral. 
the Kingdom; eſpecially from | | 


the Sex, was any protection againſt,avarice and-layſcls. ſwyay. 
IT Nation, during theſe e e ee ee ne- 
mours of an alliance between the Emperor and the French King to 
invade England, and that CanbixaH Por x- was. ſtirring up all 
Europe to a holy war on the ſame accpunt g; and the Pegple wre 
taught to believe, that this additioneh wenlth would enable the King 


not only to repel- his Rnemies, hut 10 regain whatever; his Pre- 


deceſſors had poſfeſſed in Franct. , The Nobility: were induced 
to acquieſce to this amazing reyolution, hy a ptomiſe of a ſhare 
in the plunder, which) Henry, as waſteful. as rapacious,. quan- 
dered almoſt an ſhamę fully. ant he. had, acquired, it. I, ſhall in- 
tance, this in two, or three.cxamples,. though, they haue nothing 


A Grant was made of a religious houſe to a.Gentlewoman, 
for a diſh of paddingg, which, happened; 0, pleaſe. ther King's 
[palate ; and eee ere ($1 fer beet neee 


remarkable for their l1ze and harmony; WAS, 10 | at one throw 
to Sir Miles Patridge*. Lord Chancellor  Audley, et a 
r dang of ge heir ; ward, 7 Collier, 
vol. 2, b. 3, pag e IN 
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to God's bon, acc che WemtireoFtheRedenit Ig Gl st üpper 
to have been debated try dither Houle, whether they ud a PO 
to diſpoſſeſs done Hundred Uiduſant y 4helt dwelling and 
fortunes, whom; few years 'belofl} hey had desen U be good 
Recs; if: fa 28 Ive n under car Nenerhinktion. 
They ſeetn to have as litile cdered, whether Brie things ure 
not above the teach af Legiſtatüre; and H a Btabate cart uncm 
ett à Church; aa make Saerflege 6 eriine- A Nedigtont, 
; ie c e, brave cotbintlyfuppolkt 
Confectatons FO dene teme Beitig .be of 4 teal and 
perpetual nature: wire bon e of whith is, chat whittever is 
thus transferred, and, as it were; catiiot be ken 
back without — — oe om p 
of His, wtf." ** 
Bir Edward Cote, bre — 
very Parliament, When the gibt und opulent | 
of eruſelom was given to the King, and ich was ke 10 
Monaſtery eier on, he Genmtändett u Trent Sübfidy e | 
2 3 Hit” che Hint aal within tw e 
bee end ates Ko ber "A urea es 


er! is it db gre 
ſtrange g ; tranſaGtions, 8; 
Wa 6 only | ſer dor the jy e Ju —— | Write 
pallet on Os oe Ul pkg ok e pt 1 13.511) . 
d 1 wegen Gf Parizality to tlie cate © bf the aer e ough 
their chndibite fs lay then” to do it Juſtice. 1 — related 
VV 
babe Concha ThE rl ab vtietf or Ait Kind, kkoäglt made 
the Papa Hithothty,” Ack för purposes Which ſectiicd bo atifiver 
the chief ends of he original Inifiration.” Notwithitznding which, 


they haps, geren ofthe davfulaſs,of he, erde her 
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remarked. on the. diſappointed views, under cover of which it; was 
undertaken, and. the unhappineſs which attended all thoſe who 
had any ſhre in it. They have delirored themGlyes in ſtill 
ſtronger tems an the ſuppreſſom of the leſſer Monaſteries, and 
the diſaſtrot effect is had on fo many innocent perſons, and on the 
Community in general. They have treated this great and final 
deſtrugtiom wich the fame impartiality, and what might fecta re- 
ſntmentiand the effect of party ſpirit in a Wxiter of the Catholic 
communion,; canriot but be well recewed from thoſe who ire 
aliens' to ber werfhüp. If theſe fair Reaſonets have thought fo 


great multiplicity of ſech- ĩnſtitutions not neceſſary td Religion, 


and detrimental wa the ſtate, (their difapprobation has went no 
further than ta hlame the exceſs] of thete pluns of lift, hot to 


think it lawful to iure the perfons or property of thoſe hu art 
2 1 —— dragon 


—— 3 —— ee facts 


and from 4 principte -whichs will do honoer to their writings; 
whilſt dene ee eee 
in Britain. A chene inn 

. which one Geir a 
Nobility enjoyed o for younger” childfen, who were 
diſpoſed to retire! from the world, with the oppottanitics of ſtudy 
and recollection, -and ar eſtabfifhment for life faited to the rank 
their-family held; che charge of which was by this means lef. 
fened; and the perpetaity of theic etaden better ſecutid· The 
Abbeys were public-Schook for education, each er chem hiving 
cone or more perions et apart to iniſtruct ttie Youth'of the Neigh- 


of dhe Other er hack the ſfarhe* adlvaritäge ffom the Cnveffts of 


Women, whers they Were, taught. nende work, 10 esd their 
mother tongue, and had ſometimes. a tin cu of: the latin. Our 


wy kad. Hiſtorians were. er af this profeſſion. 
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, without any expente to che Parent: and young perfons | 
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ſtood of attainable in their virries; bur were induftrivet}iatidfffe. 


in the Univerfttics,dand whereas there Were) im thoſe: timesþ nr 


Sentty called home their Youths at the whole: 
Nation ſeemed turned from letitis toi purſu tu of a; very different 


reſtedi to irg, igto, i The fame 


re Edd 660 Tr mes 100 
n Ho, ep 7 Ti ape 44 is | 
Seat Which! 'th&wHined Abbots Fend u. Phe nen r heh 
acqutinted wich- pubfle Ne and He affairs of che Natiön. Several 
of che Epiſcopial dcs wele Ike wife filled by chat Order öf meh, 
and many of them had place in he ComSchbh: They wet only 
promoted a general literary irnprovetent, a8 Tur 48 it Ws Under. 


rent periods of Our ations cnlamitteb, to- beſtese during; und 
reſeue theit Country fiom the ig uorande into which tHoſe"difaſters 
had cauſed it tb. fall, ant the Monks ipreſerved' what theſenh4d 


fpared. Each of the greater Nomuaſteries had u pecytiarrcfidence 


300 Flalla indeprivate-8chpols-in>Oxford;nbefides tha Colleges 

| the middle: of the 
lait century |/Theſe;+befare:the diflolution, were regulatiy ſop- 
plied with Students Honvitheib ;reſpeRtive houſes ; but bat, and 
other changes taking place, this ſupply Giledia the Nobility and 
genins of the 


kind. The general diſcouragement which the Eccleſiaſtical, ſtate 
lay, under made moſt people apply their Ae and-imlullſy;tq rhat 
when n tome Ede 
ua not ignorant chat was, genie and, t Nifgern ment which 
Saal difingyiſhes, diſtingyiſhcs.the, Wrizes, and dhe Reader. had a Very ſhort 
date een in, dig n wherguite was t1cevived;,pnd attained. its 
grepteſt, perteftinn.;, the,cauſes; of; which; his Hliſtgry is. not inte- 


ith reſpect 
ta.qur-own Countryr Niere the like advantages fee m. fn haye gig 
appeared almoſt, as on-ps, they .were enjoyed, and not. to have 
revilaed; ue, Hl after, 2..long, perigds; Ib, ft, however, hey ar. 
is bg 5 fy 
we ue i rn ie 
he ductus extatilie Cres Corio. e 5 Vun. N. B. 
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dged, that, during the interval, we meet with ſome as 
———— eee es Aire, Thins bY. 
ſteuctiom bo dimprovementi "after" as fair a pboſpect as ever opened F wo 
off {Natibh +#dR;/ 1 think, in ſbme uneaſure, bo attributed to tile e 
total ſuppreſſion of chat order of men, from which Letters had 
hithents- chieffy drawn their ſupport and encouragement; and Bl | 
fioriotherichinjjes, which tools their ils in this The whole He che 
ppllemionof Biwirdvthort reign was ue Hniſ tile Religious de. 7 a" 
ſtruction Which his Father began; and that of his Siſter Mary's, 11 


every W. 
7 ——— by which the pa- 7 
geantry f her reception was celebrated at Kenikworth Cafile; in 3, a 4; 25 , 
which thercburtly hutnour and wit then in vogue were diſplayed, 2 „ 
are on level with! che rebuffts of a Durch Schoclmaſtert and the fo by 


gend! The Reader bes and 
irnagihation;”ſinooth' numbers, — eaſe" of Expreflion" . I» IT oy 
eyed on the uffe8ttions atid fopperies of Knighterraiitry; aden G . 
anallefory int uber ende The differchce' f miles in j t 2 
/ ⁰ SG 7 2 W 
JJ rote favcutable Tight.” "Te nieane'ne © 
motę, than that we Have à diſcernment and of ind, oe © Ports 
whith'they Warte: Manfters have FF ape nt *s 
of Homer and Terence, and yet their works are til AStecable and _ 
iitefeſting in proportion” the Reader 3Judgineht and talte; and 71 
WII continue to be 6 in every age. Though A Bacon and a 85 555 | 
kigh atk the Epoch of Tomes 1,"the' pedant reign of chat Mo- X #1 
Hatch At ber uke to pradube' u nige kroß of "excellence, „ 
Which lis Majeity would be hought che ktardad.Learhing ng 
the polite Arts flouriſhed under his, Son ; and A rclih of them 
bez of to be national? "and all the 1 madiels o the Civil Wars did 
not 


” 
/ —__ — 
$6, 4 


not hindet One great getius from forming himmſelf to a produc- ; 


the genersl ſenſe of the Nation awakened/to a diſcetnmetw/in-the 


" 
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tion, which,has. done as much honotr-to England; as cam be de- 
rived. from Poetty. But the tranquility" of this Prince was of a 

ſhott date: and the fanaticiſm of the Commorusalub deſpiſed hu- 
man knowledge, and was as declared a foe to taſte-and ſcience, as 
to order and law. It was not till Charles the ſecond's days that 


various productions of genius, and returned to the taſto and ele- 
gance of Sir Thomas. More and the cotemporaries of his E. 

Tur Monks were likewiſe the Guardians of thoſe 8ourees from 
whence Knowledge is derived. and, moſt of the Records oi the age 
were lodged with them. Printing was then but a late inveiition ; 
and they had tranſcribed and preſerved, the chief Manuſcripts both 
as to number and value. Nut, at the diſſalution, a very different 
fate happened to theſe, Repaſitories of | leatning; ſor ĩnſtead of 
being, removed to public Libragies/ they fell with tbe; Monaſte- 
ries, to the lot af perſons,: who underſtood nothing of their value, 
but the price they would yield; and were; aſten throyun into; the 
Grant as things of ſmall confideration. - The avatice of the late 
Intruders was..ſa mean and their Ignorance ſa undiſtinguiſhing, 
that when the books happened to have coſtiy oer, they tert 
them aff, and threw away the works, or tarned- hen bo the vileſt 
purpoſes. A Citizen, who. had purchaſed two magnificent Libra- | 
ries for forty ſhillings, made no other uſe of them, during ten 
years, lays a Proteſtant Mrs who * e whe apy 
but as waſte Paper. . 

Brsipxs the advantages. of fd ar hich. he dean 
ceived from the Monaſtie profeſſion, chere were: others. ſtill more 
diffuſed, and more univerſally felt. The reſerved. Rents of thefe 


Landlords were low, and their F ines caly. A part of the Produce.of 
me Oh Farm, without money, often ae the Tenant; A bound- 
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lids: Hiodpttabity-rak kept up Wm. all Lone of perſons; and public 
emertaimment gien to o Nobility and Gentry, hen they tra- 
vrlled· Am eſtimate may be made of their Ams from the follows: 
no poi made hy Parliament t rreve the Ppor, no A- 
ment em the Parih for that putpoſe : but, at preſent, this charge ow 
the Kingdom, amounts, by a low:computation, to above 800,000; 
a yet. No at e compare the annual Income of 13 5, ., pounds, 
18 ſhillings, and no proces; which wos the appraiſement of che 
Monaſtic lands, with He Pore tex, me. ſhall doc-what the Na- 
tion has gained. by the diſſolntion. Nor does the different valu- 
ation af money in thoſe and the prefent times make any difference 
in the nature uf dhe burden, as the poliaiors of the Abbey lands 
would find; sf! 1this 'ront-chatge,: Which is drawn- on the whale 
adh Was levied: om them only. To cheſe generab henaſits wie 
iſt; add cho which pattioular parts of the Comemmnity found 
in thoſe: laſtitutions. The: Abbeys which hekd by Knights ſer- 
ons Nec of Soldiers, propertiongd $0 their 
Eſtates, and equipped chem por the field, at their own gharge- 
They paid a ſom of; mopey to-defray the ane, of K nighthod, 
when that diſtinction was conferred: on their Founder's Heir; and 
contributed to. a fortune for the marciage of their Lord's eldeſt 
Daughter. : The Founders: kkewiſe. had the privilege of Caproiy, 
or of quartering a certain number of poor Servants on the Abþeys; 


and thus the aged and worn aut wich labour, uo wert no longer 


in condition to ſupport thernſelves, were not thrown up to 


Rarving, or -pariſh collections; but had a comfortable retreat, 


where ithey wert maintained duting life, without the 'hapdſbips 
or marks of .indigence*®. On theſe confiderations one of our Hiſ- 
toridns has thade no diffculty to affert, that it would be but an 
act of common Js, to give the ae of Proteſtants a 
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avenging God! + Of-a>bundrett-famitics. afl nbte anti fortune, 


ominous; for on the met of the lng Fanliamimt, from which 


this Cup of deadly wine. England fate-weeping,' ſays Cumdbn, 


l dee CaRD NAI, ſpeaking eee ee, 
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more favourable opinion oi Munaſteries o: And the: tornplicated, | 
and natibnal guilt which was incurred by diſſolving them, has, 
induced others to lobk on the calamities which trod on the 


heels of this,iniquity, as ſ many indicatibne of 4 provoked and 


which were in the County of: Norfolk. before the idiſſolution all 
that had enriched thernſelves by theſt ſpoils of ſucrilege, were ei- 
ther extinct or much impartd; in Sit Henry primams time, amongſt 
which that great and \texceHlentchman»ackpowledges. his own T. 
The day orhich gave commencetnent) to chis crime was thought 


the Church of England: dates her mibforturies, ſenetal perſons. 


entreated Archbiſhop Lau co move the King to have t adjourned 
fbr a ſhort time it Being the ſame day un H] iieh the Legiſlature, 


it Henty the Biptath's reign, begun the. diſſolutionlof Religious 


houſes g. The anger of Heaven exerciſed on the Nobikty aſſuill 
ſeverer vetigeatice than it permitting their poſſvſſions to modhder 
away, and their fümilies to fall; more of tha elaſi having been 
attzinted and died by the Hand of thei.executionerowithin twerity 
yeats after che diffvtion; than during the: preceding ſiwe dun- 
dted; which was the ſpace between the Conqueſt and that period; 
and the Commons, doubtleſs, in their: turn have drank deep of 


to ſee her Wealthtexhadſted;] her coin embaied, and her Abbeys 


demoliſhed wich were the Monuments of ancient piety: . 


Tur King was not ſatisfied with breaking up the Communities, 
and ſeizing their poſſeſſions; he would: likewiſe deſtro chein habi- 
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their religious Founders could reach, any ee 
of time, and to bo perpetual Sandusries of di 
as it was no, eaſy work to demoliſh ih nary the wa 
methods of pulling down, he cauſed them to, be blown up. 

this means, ſays the CanpinAL, many noble Edifices, 11 1 
the only ones in England which deſerved that name, che Orna- 
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ments of the Kingdom, which ogra oo ear! wars 7 
had Ghred, end which hich, bad ſtogd the teſt of Ages, weis, in a 
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eloquence that ever animated a Grecian, or Roman 1 
ſubjects z with which they were moſt affected +. rig gh 
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"is the Cache wo Ee Oy wie u Ton fired te dhe 
memory af St. Tae, Arthbiſhop of cott Ses, dung abe 
with every effort of art and agbifcence, by which öör 6Wh 
and 1 Countries could exprels their veneration for Him, 
whoſe remains it inclaſed. The King, who by à rath erpre mon 
gave occaſion to his murder, Had "ikea the "moſt üneigned 
grief, and attoned for it by a very Seimf plary penittnce : And 
the Perpetrators of the fact lived and died "he Outcaſt of Man- 


kind; He had been acknowledged :d by the whole Chrifttan world, 


for the ſpace of 350 years, ; as a great Servant 'of God, Who His 
down bis life in his cauſe, "and a5 a principal Patron of tieRng- 


ISS liſh, nation. His torhb Kad been vilteed From the femòteſt parts 


of Europe, by perſons of the firſt diftin&ion, and, injongit others, 
by Lem VII. of France ; wd enriched it with a donary werthy 
Jo great a \ Monarch, and ſuited to the importance of the 6ceahion, | 
which was the recovery 'of the Dauphin's health. ©'The' accounts 


* of his life, and the "manner of his death, which are come down 


to us from ſeveral cotemporary Writers, are'fb circumſtantial, and 
related with ſuch ingenuous plainneſs, that they would. gain uni- 
verſal credit and wpptobation, even in theſe days of refinement, 
an bot >the” cauſe Prejudice tie Reader againſt the conftahcy 
ſhewed in ſuffering for its. On the ſtrength of theſe reaſons, 
wy ent awe  Orater, and Divine of bis Age, Has made 
N of Salty, Bilbop of Ghar- rte 
4 'who attended St. Thomas in bis Ane, 740 BY 
exile, and was preſent at his death. - 


William Firz-Stephens, who lived with ee ee Auer, 
3 and r. Biſhop of Meaux. th 
the 
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feſle. He tefuted to betrey this will, und hewecd u fortitude; 


cauſe, however, "of the' 
be as inferior to that in which” the Martyr” ſuffered, as What 
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which, was tlie chief Magiſtrate of our Metropolis to 'exert in 


4 defence of hs bert), and die in the emu, the whole nation 


whuld think his meine T deleiviti of die gjearalt Yoitduit!” The 


in this” would 


concerns a fin ple Cbrporttion, to che Rights of 2 gest national 
Church: © Wicke therefdte of h cbſtiy Hivhument, | 
of Which che gold, jewels, and drieital led two 
lie 8, ohh 1 or Bgkt men Sud 40 56 thors'thar convey 


* ont, "if the Chürch T, had not been a fufeient jure to: EB 


avarice; che quility"of Aﬀertor of 'the rihiv'of the!Subje@ mug 


have made him ws to''the'inpotent” rage o lawleſs 


Tyrant. He oþſerved;” th i —— 0d 
ing his \ ven geance ce on tlie ry of Rim, Ende perten rag re. 
moved doc ch ah of his iiptods attempts. He p 


a Proclamation,” in which" he techafed;” that having iriatiitely 
weighed'the teritb Gf the Cate; he! had diſcovered Fan Thomas 
Becke had been killed in e che 'extottion 
of the King's orderb, anti Was therefornotla. Martyr, But a Re- 
belt. Bot the oppoſition and tebelfion wich hach the Prelste is 
charged, conſiſted, as we liave ſeen, in beſluſing to give up thoſe 
Rights, of which he was the principal:Guariliag;: and ſtanding 
in che breach againſt an urbitraty power, which would have ber- 
turtied them. Few porſotis, I prefunie, will be ſo leſt to all juſt- 
neſs of ſentiment, as q make here any diſfinction between the 
eee eee eee e fine he, who 


Work oboe rg It is wrote in 
frat { lai of which langnage be was a great 
| | Maſter, and printed in the fame volume 
1 n Prein is ed Us at with bis Life of Six Thungs Ae. ' 
length by 7. Stapler, D. D. in his ac 11 Lenne, 
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. bis gratitude to che Biſhop and Prince af Licge in the manner al- 


encouragement 
willing to promote it. The perſon I am ſpeaking of, wbo had: a 
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IG 2 det ofols 
— oons TI make ea . v9 
Author, from whom the Public has long erpecbed the Life. of 
this Prince, will ds juſtice to a ſubject, which the nature of this 
work rather allows the Writer here to hint at, than to treat. 
Wr1rtsT this devaſtation was going on in England, and filling 
the reſt o Ezrope with amazement,: the CRDI AL after his rer 


turn to Noms, and che froitlels atternpt, hich has been nelatedl, 


to make up a breach, which Hwy every day widened; wat talen 
up in the private offices of friendſhip.” ''His firſt care was to-ſhew 


ready ſpoke of. He was; at the ſutme time, very ſerviceable t0 
Albert Pigbins, and feveril ef his letters to him bear- witneſs to 
his unwearied induſtry in che cauſe of Virtue and Truth, and the 
and aſſiſtanee he gave to thate hn were able ani 


great ſhare in his goed wilt, wan born af Campen in Over: MFI ca 
Province of Holland. - His Father, whe! Wasen Gcotlema. took 
great care to give him a learned! and virtuous education, which 
enabled him to become one of the ariolt zealous and: ſucoeſaſul op- 
-poſcts of the noveities which were. introduced: in the 36th Cent y. 
He had ſent the Carninar a copy (of; th Werke ; in one of 
which he tefutes Lauber scalumnies againſt khe approaching general 
Council; and in another deſends the: cauſe of the Church againſt 
- what had been publiſhed on that-fibje® in Bug land. The Caz- 
Din Ax was highly ple felt writh both, undd ene the. Author 
to finiſh u ſtill moe important »utdeRaking, in Which he af- 
ſerted the Hierarchy v. Having, ſopn aſter, regeived this per- 
formance, he let him know, he would take the firſt opportunity of 
ſhewing it to the Pope; tho he had already given his Holineſs an 
account of the Work, and informed him of the merit and abilities 


of 
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of the Author! Hej/every where profeſies: the greattſt regaod fot 
him, both ab u good man und a aeful Writer ; and though the 
cotnmetidations-of hie Ligeoiſt friends. confined the adyantageaus 
opinith he Hof him that/ho:ſtood-in need of no fateigu mo- 
tive to love and value a man whole virtue and etusition ſpoke ſo 
elfectuaſty in de own favour, Sadler was no laſs taken. with 
me exceſlence &f the latter performance, che vacious and cen 
ſive! kn6WIedpe' contfitied in it, and dhe propiictyrwith which it 
was faſted to the whlitippineſs.of thoſe cines * Pighius had com- 
plained to his Patron,' that others hO w Jeſs :deferving than he 
thought himfelf, Pad been Highly grarified; whilt be was over- 
looked; vn which the Canmiai exhorts:him 40 perſevere in the 
Imiddble/cavcer ine hadientered am, and: to he w his ſincerity in the 
eauſe of Truth by the dim tereſtedneſt with which he maintained 
it. At the ſume time he aſſures him, that he and ſeycral other 
powerful friends would mit nothing to temove the cauſe of this 
complaint; and ſuon after, the Pope, in confideration of the ſer- 2 
rices he hal 1doneiithe-common cauſe, preſented him with two = 
thouſand: ducats, and nomitated him Provoſt af St. John's Church 
in Utrecht. - One of the Carpinais letters to him concludes 
with this uſeſul adviat. As to what concerns the Perſon, on 
whoſe: adenunt you was in danger of ſuffering in your reputation; 
J am no further intereſitd; than that you are now at caſe. - His 
cauſe, Which, in your letters, . yon take ſo much to heart, does 
not conctrn mme, and thefefore, I am not defirous to be informed 
of: it. ;g{ptcially as it cannot at preſent be defended without cen- 
daring, that Authority which has condemned it. If you afk. my 


Opinion wich reſpect to the part you are to act. in it, it is; to give 
yourſelf no further concern, as no ſhare in the blame has fallen on 


youff. The reputation of this Author has made ſome of the Re- 
formers defirous he ſhould rem ns to their party, you | 


171 1:3 79} 1 2193} 'S W--- 7 * 
N. „ Epik. K Pal, pars 2%. pag: 110. + id. pags.310, en ſeq. . 
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bis principal Works are writ agalnſt them . Their , claim ig 

' grounded on a few expreſſions, in which he delivers himſelf on 

8 ſome tenets in a different manner from ſeveral Catholic Was, 
for which' reaſon Tapper, who muſt always be named with kr 
nour;- | has reflected on him with great ſeverity. bau 0 33 01! 
CaiILus UasixI, at this time, was at the head. of the Vene- 
tian troops in Dalnatias and, by a. rare and happy, union, joined 

in his perſon the double character of a great General and a per- 
fe& Chriſtian. The eſteem. be had f the; Eaglich Canina 
cauſed him to lay his mind open to: him on ſeveral affairs, in 
which he conceived the welfare of Europe: to be intereſted. The 
chief were the Ottoman war, which threatened the nate of Venice; 

and the reſt of {taly.: and; the concluſion of a ipeace. between; the 
Emperor and-the King of France. The high reputation he had 
acquired by his military exploits, his: ſkill in the art of ; Govern- 
ment, and the rank he held in the Republic, allowed him a free 
dom in writing to the greateſt Potentates, at which: nothirig: leſs 

than his merit could Have hindered: them from '-takirig- offence. 

The CarDInarL; in his anſwer, lets him know, that, — 

to his Deſire, he had communicated the ſubject of his 

to the Cardinals Contareni and Caraff, before he had aiciatibried 

them to the Pope: and, ſo accurate was hey and: ſo little ſparing 

of his trouble, he had cauſed copies of them to be delivered to 
each of them, that they might at leiſure conſider. the contents. 

He then informs him, that the Pope having appointed them a 

day to make their report of theſe matters; they had diyided the 
ſubject between them, and agreed on the part of which each was 

to ſpeak, that ſo they might avoid confuſion, -and''omit nothing 
material in ſuch a multiplicity of Articles, which the Letter, 
—_ . | which he calls a treatiſe, contained. Laſtly, 155 aſſures him., 
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:0F REGINALD” POLE” 
that his Holinefs had heard them with great attention, and fig- 


nified his affection for the Writer, and his ſenſe of the importance 


of the Diſpatch, and of the judgment with which it was drawn 


a knie he had writ to the King of France, he teſtifies bis appro- 
bation of it, but infinuates to him the following caution. © That, 
in writing to Princes, he ſhould rather have a regard to their 
diſpoſitions, than to his own: that, they were entirely taken up 
with views and defigns altogether worldly, whilſt his mind was 
fixed on objects of as different a nature as Heaven and Earth. 
All I can wiſh, ſays he, is, that he may reliſh ſuch pure and 
ſublime maxims, and act according to them: but I fear they will 
have no more-influence on his mind, than the Sun-beams on the 
Moon, when the earth interpoſes itſelf between her Orb and the 
ſource of light. He obſerves, that this caſe is common to all 
Princes; and though the title of 9 Cbriſtian ought to make the 


French King an exception from this too general Rule, yet he 


would find the ſame character in them all, by whatever appella- 
tions they were diſtinguiſhed. That, the jealouſies, the animo- 
ſities and wars which then diſturbed the peace of the World, 
were but too melancholy a proof of this obſervation: from all 
which the CARDINAL inferred, that could he let himſelf down 
to offer them nothing more luminous, than ſuch vitiated Organs 
could ſupport, he would gladly be the bearer of the letters which 
conveyed it to them ; as -he ſhould ſhortly accompany the Pope 
to Nice; where he was to, meet the Emperor, and the King of 
France, in order to bring them to a peace.” This extraordinary 
Perſonage having ſerved his; Country with great glory, choſe, in 
the decline of life, an hanourable retreat at Ferrara ; that after 
having lived for others, be might live for himſelf. - But, by Car- 
DINAL PoLE's advice, he was called from this retirement, and 
made Governor General of the Church. He filled this Poſt with 
We equal to the talents he had ſhewn in more active em- 
| H h | ployments, 


The General having likewiſe ſent the CarDixaAL a copy of 
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ployments, and afforded a very unuſual fight of a Layman and 
a Soldier, who was the ee ng ne: Connery of tho 
Pope's Court“. 

A LETTER which the — wrote ſoon after — 


46. has ſomething too particular to be here omitted, both 


as it has a connection with the concerns of the neighbouring 


Kingdom of Scotland, and ſeems almoſt prophetic of the diſaſtrous 


end, which, eight years after, befell him, to whom it was wrote, 
David Beaton had ſucceeded his Uncle the Chancellor, in the 

Archbiſhoprick of Saint Andrews, and, at James the fifth's recom- 

mendation, had beerr lately created Cardinal. He was fon of 
Lord Barflower, of the ancient family of Beaton, and having finiſh- 
ed his ſtudies in France, was ſent, in the year 1534, Embaſſador 
to that Court, where he gave ſo much ſatisfaction, that Francis I. 

conferred on him the Biſhoprick of Mzrreporx. Being returned to 
his Country, and raiſed to'the higheſt Church preferment in it, 
he ſhewed great ſkill in public affairs, and the difficult taſk of 


a tumultuons and "unſettled Regency, after the death of James. 
The troubles which the alterations in Religion had then brought 


into Scotland, cauſed him to have Vizart, who was the chief 


kindler of them, condemned to the flames, and he beheld the 


execution from his Palace, This was a ſeverity which thoſe times 
could not bear, and with which it were to be wiſhed the lenity of 
the Goſpel Spirit had cauſed all times and all Countries to have been 
for ever unacquainted: A few days after, a troop of Aſſaſſins ſeized 
on him in his Palace, and one Norman Lefly, a calm and deliberate 
Villain, who headed them, turning to his Comrades, told them, 


the deed they were about, being the work of the Lord, ought 


not to be performed in a hurry. He then pointed his Sword at 
the Prelate's breaſt, and exhorting him to e for Wizart's 


* Epiſt. R. Poli, pars 2*, pag. 122, 1566, ad dedicated to three Noblemen 
et ſeq. | | a of the Ur ſiui family. pes | 

His life was publiſhed at Venice, in Es. | 
7 murder, 


OF REGINALD POLE..' 
murder, but not allowing him leiſure to benefit from his ſermon, 
he thruſt him through the body. In the letrer I have mentioned, 
which was on Beaton's being raiſed to the purple, Carvinal 
Port / had reminded him of the obligation which all, who are 
adopted into the facred College, lie under, of being prepared to 
lay down their life in the cauſe of truth; that, the very crimſon 
colour of their dreſs, ſhould other remembrancers be wanting, 


was ſufficient-to awaken in them a ſenſe of this engagement: and 


if the Prophet's ' queſtion, Why is thy garment red? was put to 
them; the ' anſwer ſhould be ready, from their actions rather 
than their words: and that he made no doubt but this would be 


the caſe of the new Cardinal . One of the chief duties of a 


Paſtor is the care to preſerve his Flock from error and ſeduction, 
and whoever falls a ſacrifice to a Chriſtian diſcharge of this duty 
of our Religion, as the great Author of it affures us, lays down 
bis life in defence of his Sheep. It is this kind of vigour and reſo- 
lation to which the CaR DN AL encourages. this Prelate; for, as 


do all fanguinary and compulſive meaſures either in eſtabliſhing 


the Catholic cauſe, or redreffing the injuries done to it, his whole 
conduct both in the government of Viterbo, and, afterwards, when 


he was Legate in England, ſhews his temper and * to 
have been utterly averſe to them. 


Bur now a conſpieuous Scene was opening in Faly, at which 


the Engltth CaRDIxAL's preſence was required, and which gave 
occafion to a ſecond trial of that patient courage, of which he 
had given proof in his late Embaſſy. Paul III. had prevailed on 
the Emperor and King of France to come to Nice, where he was 
to meet them. The motives of this Interview have been as vari- 
ouſly related, as the Writers who have treated of it, were en- 
gaged in different intereſts, and had different deſigns in repreſent- 
ing it. The Cotemporary Authors, who afliſted at it, take it 


„Lud, Hiſt, of the Reformat. of Scotland: Hume's 1ſt. vol. of the Tadvrs, pag. 
298. Epiſt. R. Poli, pars 2% pag. 117. — . 
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for granted that the Pope's views were to appeaſe the feuds-which 
had long ſubſiſted between theſe Princes, and unite them in mea- 


ſures, which might put a ſtop to the changes in Religion, which 


now, more than ever, threatened Europe; and to procure their 
concurrence in the plan of a general Council, which ſeemed the 
only remedy to theſe evils; and to the happy iſſue of which their 
authority muſt greatly contribute . Others, who refine on the 
views of Princes, or interpret them by their own malignity, have 
deſcribed this meeting as contrived by the Pope to get the Dutchy 
of Milan into his own family +. But this imputation is ſo ground- 
leſs, that there are the ſtrongeſt reaſons for aſſerting, that far from 
any ſuch mercenary proſpect, He left nothing untried in order to 
gain on the Emperor to make this principality over to the Duke 
of Orleans d. | 

Tux Pope would is CarDinai per affiſt at this negotia- 
tion that he might have the advantage of his counſels, and his 
Court be honoured; by a perſon whoſe reputation was very high 
through all Europe: and he knew the ſatisfaction the Emperor 
would receive from the ſight of a ſtranger who had ſhewn ſuch 
diſintereſtedneſs and intrepidity where the honour of his family was 
concerned. © I remember, ſays the Writer of his life, Becatelli, 
when the Emperor paid the firſt viſit to the Pope, at a Monaſtery 
not far from Nice, and the ſacred College came out to recive hun, 
he ordered Granville, his Miniſter, to enquire for CARDINAL POLE, 
as he greatly deſired to ſee him, that he might ſignify how ſenſible 
he was of the obligations he had for his behaviour in the cauſe of 
his Aunt, Queen Catharine. I accompanied the CARDINAL, ſays 
the ſame Hiſtorian, when he went to wait on the Emperor at 
Villa Franca, and ſaw the diſtinction with which he received him. 
There were ſeveral who came to pay their Court to his Majeſty, 
whom he diſmiſſed on the CarDINAL's arrival, treated him with 


e Sadolet, Camillus Urfini, Contareni, . Seckendorf, Fra. Pauls, Ciurrayer. 
Car. Pole, and even Aretini himſelf, 85 Pallav. L. 4. ch. 6. 


the 
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the cordiality of aBrother, and diſcourſed with him a copfiderable 
time. At this meeting, ,the Emperor and Ki King of France had 
aſſured the Pope they would baye no; further communication: with -- 
Henry, and would employ. all their authority to affiſt a once-flou- 
riſking King Ines ed any eee god 
offices of her Allies. 

Ir . —— —- 
had been drawn up by, Paul III. againſt the King. of England, for 
his marriage with Anne Bullen, and. aſſuming the Supremacy ; but 
it had N emails twin oning: Som 
ſome proſpect of his repentance ;; and by the interpoſition of 
Francis I. who during the greater part of this interval had inte- 
reſted himſelf very warmly in the cauſe of an Ally, of whoſe haughty 
carriage he now began to, be weary, and of whoſe afliſtance, be- 


ing reconciled to the Emperor, he ſtood; leis in need. His lats 
enormities were of ſo deep a d 


ye, that the holy See thought it 
neceſſary to declare herſelf; by the moſt ſolemm and exemplary 
proceedings, againſt a guilty-and impious Prince. A ſecond ſens 
tence was accordingly drawn up, by which the penaltics of the for- 
mer were renewed ; and the freſh crimes enumerated which, at 
length, had cauſed it to be put im Execution. The Excommuni- 
cation was publiſhed with the formalities and in the ſtyle uſual on 
ſuch occaſions. By this the Excommunicated perſon is cut 
off from the communion of the Faithful, depriyed of the partici- 
pation of the Sacraments, forbid to enter the Church, and join in 
the exerciſe of any act of religious worſhip : and all Chriſtians are 
dan eee all commerce and: eee n him: in 
any of theſe Articles. 

Hap the ene - and not procccded to 
deprive Henry of his Kingdom, to abſolve his ſubjects from their 
allegiance, and exhort every body to riſe up againſt him as the 
declared enemy of God and Man, its juſtice and validity could 
never have been called i in wan ; the King having drawn on 


himſelf 
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kimſelf the utmoſt rigour- which Religion, 'whoſe rights His ex. 
ceſſes had violated; could ĩnſſict. Tbough a Sovereign, he was 
liable to theſe penalties no leſs than the ieaneft of His fubjedts; the 
power of inflicting them having been conſeried-or! tHe Apoſtles and 
their Succeſſort, without any exception” of perfoitd:” And it is 
the triumph of Chriſtianity, that one of the greateſt Empetors the 
World ever obeyed, ſubmitted to che eenſure uf the Church, with 
a docility which: would hate charlübd even in Wpiivite character. 
Nay, it ſeems more "than barkly probable” that W ifſt Rote s 

yet Pagan, one ef her Severergns, gave the Hke inſtance of "the 
Goppel Spirit, Which in a Novice in the School of Chrift, as 
Philip was; is Ml tore adinirabfe, chafl the emp of Theods- 
fis; if What is no more than # eüwpiütwes wir daty, by Who: 
ever pefformed; has any chin to de Hubfieet with that epithet ®. 
Diſcretion, indeed; will'very rately Mw of this tigour, With ref: 

pett to Crodwned Heads ;"and;”the caſe füppoſed, not 'only the 
Pope, but the Dioeefar?Bihop' has the power to exett it. But 
then the conſequenees ire purely piritull, and the Subje@ts of the 
excommunicated Privive;! under "the" frinie' obligations they before 
were, a8 to crx inſtance of Which is not contrary to 
the divine Law. This 78 che plan bin HE Author of our holy 
Rekgion hat laid down; whoſe whole conduct thanifeſted that he 
came to reform che vices ant errors of Mankind, bur left the Sovern- 
ment of human affairs to human inſtitutions. When, on earth, 
he teſuſed to interſere with the fettling 4 private inheritance, 


though at the —— and left it to the legal 
proceedings in ſuch eaſes: He even fejectec the; propokt With a 
kind of indignation, as foreign to the purpoſe he came ö. Not 
do we any where find, that he declared his Vice-getents in the 
Hierareby-to be Umpires and Diſpoſers of States and Kingdoms : : 
or that dominion was founded on grace, or that a violation of 


9er n 


e Tillmens Fillue 4e beg. «Toms ae du de At 
Nor Men 3- notes fur Philippe, et ticle 62. | hi 


roof RECINALD POLE: 
| his Jaw cauſed the offender to forfeit what he held by a civil title, 
| and the public and acknowledged right of mankind, His Apoſ- 

tles, and, thaſe who came after them, followed the ſame ſcheme, 


and, r "ye neee 
bad, Chriſtians or Infidels. 


_ Gre6ory' VII. was the Sas rat a joriGiion, un- 


knqven to the ſirſt 1000, years of the Chriſtian Era, and undertook 
to depoſe a Soveteigu : and the Popes hb have copied his exam - 
ple, have ſuppoſed its lawiſulneſs and begun by facts inſtead of 
proofs, : The maxims, on which this claim ſecryed to be founded, 
were, indeed, of an earlier date than this Pontif; and Mankind, in 


his age were ſo prepoſſeſt in their favour, that thoſe, who took the 
_ depoſed Empetor's part had nothing to allege in his behalf, but l, 
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that a Ctowned Head could not be excommunicated, But the 1 


Pope had no difficulty to demonſtrate that the power of loofing 
e e Ons. the Church without any ſuch reſtric, 
By this new gyſtem the Pope became a kind of univerſal 
. t9- all: athers, wen with woholt to extent of | 
temporal power; for by acknowledging in him a right, however 


many: centuries, had either brerlooked or been ignorant of fo im- 
portant a claim. Theſe notions roſe. from a. want of knowledge 
or an unwillingneſs to diſtinguiſh between the: nature of ſpiritual 
and temporal juriſdiction; and a ſuppoſition. that a power of a 
higher order.neceſfarily took in whatever was inferior, though al- 
together diſparate. - - Thus, becauſe the power of Excommunica- 

ting Princes was fuperior to'any-earthly claim, they concluded 


chat He, who by way of excellence, is inveſted with it, had like- 


wiſe that of depofing. them. - The Schoolmen brought in their 
auxiliaries, which were ſuited to ſuch a conflict, and by drawing 
practical inferences from allegory, and employing the form of 
Syllogiſm, where matter of fact failed them, they .impoſed on 
th minds 


explained, to eſtabliſh and depoſe Princes, we muſt fairly own 
him to be the only true Monarch; and that the Church, for ſo 
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| 
| 
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minds more accuſtoined 40/ſubtleties, K do real leatning and 
2 5 c 4 4th 
Bur this opinion is fo gab nom alt: Amer hs mag 
& the Catholic Church, that no? Profeſſor would be allowed te 
maintain it in thoſe Countries, which are moſt attached to her 
communion ; and no book ſuffered to appear in public,” where it 
was aſſerted. The Pope, who fiſt advanced it, was a petſon of 
a high ſpirit, and had been btought up in the ſevere! diſcipline 


thoſe diſorders under which ſhe' laboured,y when he was raiſed to 
her government; and to introduee che virtues of which his own 
life was a very eminent pattern. This deſign apd the efforts he 
made towards its accompliſhment,” were wotthy the chief Biſhop 


of the Church. But he confounded Spiritual Juriſdiction with 


1070 


Temporal, and attempted on the tights of the latter; which are 


derived from human inſtitutions, and depend on the laws and 
conſtitutions of the reſpective ſtates; in which they have force: 


and his conduct exhibited to Europe a ditadful ſoene of bloodſhed, 


which did but increaſe the Evils he intended to remove, and in- 
volved himſelf in endleſs difficulties. He had the mortification to 
ſee the overthrow, with which he threatened: the Emperor, fall 
on Rodelphus, and Victory which he had, with almoſt a ptophetic 
-afſurance, chained dovyn to the Camp of his Ally, tale her flight 
to that of his Enemy. The darkneſs of that undiſtiriguiſhing age, 


and the uprightneſs of his on intentions, can hardly excuſe his 


behaviour in this neſpect: much leſs can it; be cited as: a rule by 
Which others are to act, or as a ſanction ſot ſuch proceedings. 

Tux peace lately concluded between the Emperor and che 
King of France, gave the CARDINAL ſuch ſatisfaction, that, 


-writing to Contoreni, he ſays, he could expreſs his joy. by nothing 


fo well as the behaviour of a Painter of Verona, who, on hearing 
the news, after every touch of his pencil, took his hand from 
0 canvas, to break out into exclamations, at ſo unexpected, 


and, 


ar 
a Monaſtic life. He was deſirbus to reſeiie the Church from 
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and, Ab ne qc, fo wiſhed for an event. When. the con- 
ference, at which it was concluded, was ended, he ſpent ſome 
time at Treville.- It was a Country Seat of his friend Priuli; 
very elegant and; worthy its Maſter e, and at fo , convenient 3 
_ paſſed a great part of their time together. His companions in 
this delightful ſolitude, beſides thoſe of his own. family, wero 
Bonamico and Gabrieh, two celebrated Profeſſors of the Univerſity 
of Padua; © Superantius, Gualterurci, and NRullus; who are. all 
mentioned with diſtinction in the letters of Bembo and Sadler, 
The employment of their leiſure hours was ſuch. as became per- 
ſons of their learning, diſpoſition and character; and the CaR- 
DINAL n 
almoſt always of the company. 1 
He /came to Noe about the beginning of -Ofaker, and the 

Pope judged it proper he ſhould make a journey to Spain, in 

order to confer more particularly with the Emperor, who was 
then at Toledb, concerning the meaſures which had been agreed 
on at Nice: from whence he was to go to the Court of France, 
on the ſame. errand. The minutes of his Inſtructions for this 
Negociation were theſe. To lay before his Imperial Majeſty 
the whole conduct of the King of England, in order to prevail on 
him to uſe his beſt endeavouts for bringing back his Kingdom to 
a worſhip it had been conſtrained to forſake ; and putting an end 
to enormities no leſs deſtructive of Mankind, than hateful to God. 
He was to repreſent the Pope's proceeding in the late ſentence of 
Excommunication and Depoſition, as an example which ought 
to influence other Princes ; that tho Emperor would find a con- 
formity of ſentiments in the King of Scotland, and the new Car- 
dinal Beaton, on whoſe ability and credit, in thoſe parts, great 
ſtreſs might be laid : 'and, in concluſion; that all further commu- 


un Prat hes be broke off; and if any other mea- 
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ſſures were requiſite do the end propoſed, they were deſt to the 
CRRDIN NI Legdtes diſcretion. Ae was, like wiſe, to repreſont 
the league againſt the Turk, which was then much 4atked. of, as 

6 unſenſonabie at that joncture, ſihee it would greatly divert the 

[ attention of the  confederate Pritces from the more ufgent con: 
/ cerns of Exgtind, and of the general Council, of putting a check 
i to the ertors of Lurber, und ſuch hke ſalutaty parpoſes. In ordert 
to gain hs point, he was to inſiſt on tlye enpence of ſuch: a 
league, the time required to form it, and che uncertainty of the 
event. That, ſuppoſing every thing was to ahſwer their maſt 
fanguine expectations, and Victory afforded them ſeiſure to concert 
meafures for the relief of England an Germanys yet their Ene- 
mies would be beforehand with chem, and, by the aſſiſtance of 
Engliſh money, of which there was great plenty; and of Lutheran 
Soldiers, with whom Grrmany abounded, make an irruption into 
#aly, and involve her Provinces in ellagfitios againſt which there 
would be no defence“ 

ITursx Ioſtructions are * in wat i &yle, Fs which, 
Pop importance ef che mattet conſiderkd, it may be hard to ac- 
count: and they have a hoſtite air with reſpect to Henry, that it 

may ſeem extraotdinary, the Lx R ſhould take upon him ſuch 

a comimiſſion. Bat the relation in which he then ſtood with his 
Sovereign, eleuts op, in ſome meafure, this difficulty, He had 
been decluted a Traitor, for cauſes Which, in their nature, do 
not Tem to coe under the Article of Treaſbn e he was out- 
lawed, and a reward ef :50,0601. fet on his heath; and Ruffians, 
beſides, had been bribed to murder him. Tie had the precedent 
of the Barons, Who'tlled over the Dauptuin of -Prance, to tree 
e from tlie framic Tyranny of King Job: and that, Which 
: happened in His own titnes, of Henry VII. who,” though an 
| alien to the crown, was choſe dy the unanimous conſent of the 
| Nation, to teſcue them Yrom the oppreflion of Richard HII. 


£4 Epiſt, R. Poli, puts 2 „Lag. 279, wer an mee, ln. 
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The eve which oppraied his: Countox wic eee. to, property, 
conſcionce, and even life itſelf, perſuaded. him of the lawfulnes 
of having weontſe to ſimilar means, in order to redreſs. wrongs 
which: had no other proſpect of remedy. The undeſerved ruin, 
in which Henry; about this time, inyclued his family, and the 
other aggravations,, with which his perſonal wropgs were attend- 
ed the near alliance he had. to the crown, and the obligation 
which this leid him under, of being particularly vigilant. for the 
welfare of his Country, ſeem to haue left him more at large as 
to the expedients;, which were to reſcue it from ſuch. oppreſſion. 
Tucvon it does not. belong to this place to determine how far 
the obligations which, bind à SubjeQ ta bis Frisco may be can- 
celled by ſuch national, as well as perſonal. grieyances ; yet. this, I 
ſuppoſe, may be advanced, that no provocation or cireumſtances 
could have made the LzG.ATs's proceeding more. plauſible. Nor 
can it be objected, that the negotiation, was, in ſome part, 
grounded on a ſuppoſition that Henry, in virtue of the Papal ſen-g- 
torice, had forfeited - bis) right to the Kingdom; ſince whatever 
the LEG ATE's private opinion might have been of the Pope's de- 
poſing power, in general; errtain it is, that he never inſtigated 
the Courts, ta which ha was ſent, to act in conſequence of it: 
of the truth of this, as I have elſewhere obſetyed, he himſelf, in 
a moſt formal declaration to admard VI, wheſe Miaiſters could 
not have been ignorant of ſa recent: a fact, is a Voucher above 
exception. He feems, indeed, to have fallen into ape miſtake, 
in making an eſtiate of the Emperoris-and the French King's 
ſentimems by the integrity of his own. .* They were far fram 0 
feeling any thing of the Chriſtian and public ſpirit, with which 
he was animated; but, guided by the moſt profound and incor- 
rigiblo of all follies, which ifoes nothing beyond itſelf, and preſent 
' conveniences the welfare of 4 acighbouring Kingdom, tho rights 
of Religion und Hugnagity, and their, own engagements were no 
- otherwiſe ſprings of their Councils than they, were moved by 
private intereſt, 1i 2 As 
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As "ſoon as the Embaſſy was reſolved on, the 'LEGaTE wrote 
to Nicholas Perenot, Lord of Granvelk, to recommend to him 
the event of it. This Nobleman was prime Miniſter to Charles V. 


| and by a rare felicity preferved his Maſter's favour, during twenty 
years, and to the end of life. 


The LEOATE had obſerved; at 
the conference of Nice, the credit he had with the Emperor, 

and became, at the ſume time, acquainted with his Son, whom 
his Father had brought with him to that celebrated interview. 


His quick parts, and aſpiring genius, dre on him the obſervation 


of our Countryman, as he ſignifies in his letter to his Father, and 
made bim diſcover in catly youth, the future Cardinal Granvelle, 

who, through forty years, was at the“ head of the Councils of 
Charlæs, and Philip his Son, and one of the ableſt Miniſters and 
greateſt Men of his age. The CA AL mentions this young 
Nobleman with particular complacence, and ſays, he began to 
love him as a Brother, not only for his parts and learning, but 
his piety, and the goodneſs: of his diſpoſitions: © The latter quali- 
fications here taken notice of, do not ſeem to have been after- 
wards cultivated with the ſame care as thoſe, in which merit of 
another ſort is made to confiſt. In his letter to Perenot, the 


LxOATE entreats him © to lay before his Imperial Majeſty the 


deplorable ſtate of the Engliſh nation, in which every thing which 
could deferve his regard, was concerned: that he had a family 
intereſt in the welfare of a people, and the dignity of a Crown, 
to Which the Prineeſs Mary was, ſo nearly allied. He lets him 
know, that having been informed of the Scene of - Sacrilege, 


blood, and devaſtation, which now filled the Kingdom, his re- 


ſpect for the religion of his Anceſtors, and love for his Country 
eauſed him to recommend to the Emperor what he had ſaid 


to him on that head, at Nice and being no ſtranger to that 
Miniſter's influence, he could not addreſs himſelf, on ſo im- 
portant a ſubject, to any ohe ſo properly as to | himſelf “ 


9 nn pars 2% pag 120, inter Motumends Funn 
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e ee, 93 0 de 
rue w dd uu 01 l Bas r h nga katy it 
Tun Lroarz eee ahh; the year,. and goth News 
n i eee b more ſecret,” and;; his perſon leſs en- 
poſed to danger from Henry's Emiflaries, it was agreed he ſhould 
travel in diſguiſe, and with few Attendants, of which number the 
took up his lodgings at that Gentleman d houſe, and from thence 339 
vvrote to Contareni, that notwithſtanding the intenſe cold, which 
had covered the Appenines with ſnow, he had performed the 
journey with cheatfulneſs; and, though the more diſagreeable 
part of it Kill remained, on account of its length and difficulty, 
—— aſe. go ſays. he, vixcit iter durum pi 
 etas. | Four days aſter, being arrived at Placentia, he wrote again 
to his friend, and informed him, that the Legate of thoſe parts 
had delivered to him the Pope's. letters to both the Princes, to 
whoſe Courts he was going, and had with great humanity pro- 2 
vided fot the convenience of his journey. Tbeſe letters were 
wrote very accurately,” and with the Pope's own hand; and the 
CARrDiNnar. ſays, he had expected them with great earneſtneſs, as 
Judging: they would be very uſeful both to the public and private 
 buſineG he was ſent on: This is all we know of them“. Here, 
likewiſe, he was met hy his faithful friend, che Biſhop of Verona, 
who had ſhared with him in all the diſappointments of his former 
Embaſly, and whoſe converſation greatly relieved the grief, with 
Which the news be then reqcived, oppreſſed him. The Expreſs 
who. brought it, either met bim at Placentia, or was fat after 
him ſoon after he left- Rome. | 
Tux late congrels of Nice, and the ts, 
bad alarmed Henny s ſuſpicions, and made him reſolve to ſigna- 
kae his reſentment on him, to whom he now ſeemed to impute 
whatever thwarted his inclinations. Had his hatred of the Car- 
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have armed him with all! the terrour he now appeared in The 
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NAL been leſs inveterate than it already, Was, the walet : ＋ 


his temper, and a long habit of acting only by paſſiong would 


CARDINAL'8' perſon being out of: his ach, he:wrecked the ruin 
on his family, and on others of the: chief nobility, whoſe.anly 
crime was their” affinity to him.  Morry, Bord Muntagur, his 
eldeſt Brother; vy Curtenay, Marquis of Euter, Son t Ca- 
tharine, Daughter of Edward IV. Sir Edward Nevil, Brother to 
Lord Abergavemy, Ghoſe Sifter ue was married to Lord Mon- 
tagur; Sir Nicholas Carew, Knight of the Garter, and Maſter of 
the horſe; Sir Jeftrey- Pole, another of +the-CarDINAL's; Bro- 
thets, were, by tlie King's" orders, apprehended and committed 
to the Tower. It was alleged againft- Lord Mortague; the Mar- 
quis of Exttir; Sir Eaurd NMevil, and Sir Jeffrey Pole, that 
they had contrived to advance the Can to the cron; and 
againſt Sit Thorras Carte, chat he was Privy t the deſtgn. They 
Wete fund'guilty and Söhdem ned, « Sir" Jeffery obtained bis par- 
don, en giving" ihtelligetite; as it was Tepbried? which counte- 
nanced the cohdemnation of tlie Teſt; The particular offences 
of theſe very ' Eminent perſons, fays Lord Herbert, are not ſo fully 
Known to me, that Te can mack of them and rm we- be 


thing can form fo ſlender an appearance of fehr as Ht de Mi- 
'niſter of ſuch 'a King ſhould write it this manner to another, 
cobcerning a tranſaction, on which: the leaſt” reflection might 
Have colt the 1 who wade i it, his te 4 1 have Lach n 


* Life of Han yu, CE 439+. 


another 
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— 7 abens ho-this Lime i per, of chin Maſter's 
Shorty After; che Oounteſs of -8ab/oury, Mother to the ae 
v £4» Gortaune, Widow to the Marquis of Hueter, an her 
ma been put 0 death: The poniſhmont of the: Counteſe was 
put vff r ve years, and Gertrudeidied a natural death. 


15 Tua integrity of the noble Suffenen ae that | 


the CRM writing afterw ads ta the Emperor, made no diß- 
Keiilty to uſſert of ius Brother, zue Marquis of Exeter, and Sir 
- Edward Nevuil, that they were eſteemed by all ho knew them 


and by the wchole Kingdotn, as inferior to none in nobility; and 


to havt had fe equals:in thote qualifications; which adorn it. 


« The FHrſt, fuys hne, is :dbove all exception, ſinee he who put 


than itwo-of em: bo one ever qurſtiontcd cheir duty and allegi- 


himſelf; hough be chought them. deficient in this point. He 
adds, that, beſices / the approved tenour of their life in general, 


if. thought. contra ito: his Hignity... That, in the late tumults, 
hen hisadedared enemies wert numerous, and entirely addicted 
to their fumilies amd ntereſt, they had never abſented themſelves 
from the incloſure of dis Halace Walls; whereas, had they been 
conſcious of having given any ſign of diſaffection, they hud 
neber hw te mainetlaſo hong at the fide of ſuch a Typer; as every 
ene was apprized of his unrelenting cruelty, which left no hope 
for pardon. That, could che Charge brought againſt them have 
been unde oat; and they proved to have taken the ſalutary reſo- 
Jutidn-f delivering their iCountry from evils, which juſtify; ſuch 


an enterprize, this muſt have Appeared in the Libel which was 


Ln a to vindicate the murder, of ſome of the nobleſt and beſt 


men 


them to death, had nonemearer in blood, aſter bis own Children, 


an · Obſequiouſneſs to vountels,: which were ꝓernicious to ſhe Prinoae 


there were many preſumptinns, af their never having engertained 


a 
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Aflbe : and their whote conduct was faultleſs, unleſs in too great 
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men of the Realm. But, having read it very attentively, he could | 
only diſcover, what he had long ſuſpected, the Tyrant's hatred to 
Virtue and the Nobility. Several other falſchoods, foreign to 
the ſubject, ſays he, are throw into the-performance, and as he 
to write a refutation of the whole, and ſet forth the 
merit of the Sufferers, the illegality of their condemnation, and 
their tragical and undeſerved end; all he ſhould ſay there for 
their juſtification, was, that they died on account, of their high 
birth, and becauſe the generoſity of their minds was equal to 
their deſcent: if theſe n 
Mill have lived“. 
end Ser. SoME months after, na ed ug de a bete cents 
nation, and writing to Cuntareni, he adds the following: obſer- 
vaten to what 1 base dad from--his Apology 10 Gharke v. 
« The progreſſion, ſays he, of this man of blood is remarkable. 
5 g He began by the Prieſtly order, and the Magiſtracy, and put to 
Tho, More death the moſt eminent and deſerving of each; he, then, came 
to the Nobility, of which he has taken off the flower; and, at 
length, is deſcended to Women and innocent Children. My 
Mother is not the only perſon of her Sex, who now lies under 
ſentence of condemnation: the Wife of the Marquis of Exeter, 
who was beheaded with my Brother, and is pattern af all 
Chriſtian accompliſhments, and her Son, a youth, are in the 
ſame caſe: And this fatality has always attended his puniſhments, 
renn nn 
and reward +.” F 
Tur eee eee halen: 
at Placentia, had left England, before bis Brother, and the other 
Noblemen were put to death. The ſentence. was executed on 
the gth of January, a day before he had given advice of their 
condemnation to Contareni. DO REO Iu 


el. od Gardum V. pag. 112, of . 
ah. © Epi, K NU, ru, "pag- 197. 
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not abate bis vigour in purſuing the public good, and Be ſtaid 
but one day at Placentia, to recollect his mind ftom the ſadneſs, 
with which ſuch, unexpected tidings had ſeized it; and receive, 
from the Biſhop of. Verona, that comfort, with Which, as he 
expreſſes himſelf, the face of a. friend never fails to chear out 
ſorrows. He acknowledges, that no viſit was ever more ſeaſon- 
able, and that the Prelate, beſides other marks of his affeRion, 
had given him a large ſupply towards defraying the N of 
his journey, and enubling him to perſorm it with eaſe 8. Ftom 
Placentia, having paſſed the Alps, and being come into France; 
he took the road of Carpentras, that he might ſee his particular 
friend; Cardinal; Sadblet, who: was Biſhop of che place. This 
great man was fo, taken with che ſtendines he made appear under 
his preſent trials, that, writing to his friends at Rome, © The 
LeGaTE,; ſays he, is truly deſerving the fortune, to which his 
high birth entitles him; not that, by which he is now perſecuted : 
100 though I felt a ſingular ſatisfaction at the fight of a perſon, 
who is dear to me, and, whoſe abſence I have often regretted; 
yet on hearing the diſaſters of his family, which was at the point 
of deſtruction, and the cruelty of a mercileſs Tyrant, I muſt have 
ſunk under my grief, had not his yictue and wiſdom, who was 
the party concemed, ſupported. me, He, who in every other 
circumſtance of life has behayed with fingular conſtancy. and mo- 
deration, and reſigned. himſelf to the appointments -of Heaven, 
with a readineſs to receive whatever the great Ruler of all things 
ſhould pleaſe to ,-difcourſed on his misfortunes; as if he 
had no perſonal inte & in den und el PF omg * 
the public. calamity Þ.7.'.; £1 8 GH « 

"Fram Carpentras be et FI bar Bates hw he a 
about the end of January; and, that he might travel with greater. 
expedition, be took with Me only four of his os; and 
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proceeded: to Toledo, where the Court then was, He was 'no 
ſooner arrived here, but he perceived the King of England had 
been beforehand with him= ähd that this Negotiation would 
prove. as fruitleſß as that he hat been ſent on, two years before, 
to the Neither - lands. Neury. was too well acquainted wich the 
temper of Charks and Francis not to know the proſpect of 
private intereſt would ſoon make them loſe fight of whatever 
engagements they had taken” at Mie, either to each other, or 
againſt binacf ; and: had drdgred bie Embäffader to. propoſe to 
the Emperor an offenſide and  defenfive ſeagne "againſt: France, 
the common Enemy of both oro. Yhe Emperor ow his part, 
ade fatisßed with the pehee he had vbncluded with that Power, 
or judging, of — diſpotitivns from kis ohn, fre HH it would 
laſt no longer than the Convenience which! hatl cemented it: and 
he reſolved not to alienate: the mind of a Prince; Who. in caſe of 

a Tuptute-with his Rival, mig ght beof groat uls to him: - He te- 
ceived; the Lr ATR, theteſbref with" CEltn EB, and Ggnified to 
bim that the preſent jdnRure was Wiſealbiiable for the execution 
of what the Pope fequired i and, in order to rid Himilelf of a per- 
don, whoſe preſence upbraided him Witt want of good faith in a 

matter of high oon ,jm): ent; he adviſed him to go to France, 
and: ſound the [diſpoſitions of: chat CO by which, he fad, he 
would regulate his On The LBSATEN who faw the thfincerity 
ol the propoſal; and that fuch®a Journey woulF bly Rrengthen 
ke alliance between the Courts of Englund and Spuin, judged it 
againſt: the dignity ofi his character to be. the Dupe of ſudh ſhuf- 
fling politics, and expoſe Hiinſolf to rtaitr Bitiget,” without any 
cauſe to juſtify his ſo doing. He reſolved; theithore;'t6' leave 
che Caurtꝭ but before his departure, he repreſented''to the Em- 
Perer, with his uſual: freedom, 4, chat though. Kid | concern” was 
very greatiat-tha thought: of thb finalli facdbitt His Conntty' was ito 
expect from his Majeſty, in her day of diſtreſs, yet he was not 
I teat ann o accbunt: that the 
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Annals df Providenee were ſtored with"inftaness of the Almighty 
teſentment againſt ſuch of his Servants as had in 
with his Eur mies. That, the example of the celebrated fut, 
flood foremoſt in this lift,” who, though he was dear to his Ma- 
ker, and had guined anany.\figndl Victerles by his Favour, yrt 
having got together a great naval force, and Gen it deffroyed 
againſt all human appearance, à Prophet was ferit to him with 
this memorable meſſage, rn⁊ͤ thou: baft entered into & league © 
with u man who hat done many wngudly attions; therefore hur God 
deftroyed thy "feet That, the Emperor might w much note 
juſtly dread the like paniſhment; 2s he ſeemed to be the Pritice 
particularly marked out by Heaven to affift England in her pre- 
ſent exigeneies. That, Henry had begun theſe Evils by an action 
which was highly injurious to his, auguſt 'Houſe; and that 'the- 
ties of ancient friendſhip which' united him-to the Kingdom, flow 
called him forth in her cauſe . Some time after, vrtiting to 
Contarepi,, he thought | he diſcovered this chaſtiſement in the Em-. 
11 defeat in Africa, and elſewhere. If 1 may ſpeak mx 
mind, ſays he, though perhaps litth heed will be given to what | 

7 had that Prince, who is ſo cloſely preſſed by che Turks 
rejected the alliance of another declared enemy of his God, he 

might have found him more propitious in the defence of his Em- 
Pire., ex am very fenfible, that the eminent piety of CAN 
Pore, which, cauſed him to refer every thing to the Supreme 
Being, and to what might promote his worſhip amongſt men; 
gave him ſeveral ſentiments, which will ſcem ſingular in an age 


ſo kttle acquainted with his way of thinking: but I ſhould be 


wanting to the good faith of Hiſtory, if, on this confideration, I 
omitted what occurs ſo often in his life; and be unworthy to 
tranſmit his Character to Poſterity, could I think it flood in need 
of any Apology for what he muſt have eſteemed the moſt valu- 
able part of it, The defeat which the LEGATE alludes to in the | 
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above cited. paſſage, was ja great advantage gained by the Tuik 
over the combined naval. force of the Chriſtians. It conſiſted of 


200 Gallies, 36 of which; had been furtiſhed::by:the Pope)! 82 


by the Venetians, and the ſame number by the Emperor, and 


were commanded by Andrew Doria. RA dreadful ſtorm of thun- 


der and lightning ſcattered this Fleet, which, for thoſe times, 
was formidable, and, night coming on, Bantarqſis at the head of 
130 Ottoman Veſſels, compleated the overthrow-oii the caſt of 
Dalmatia. Some of the Gallies that had eſcaped) "appeated again 
at-Sea in a few days, and took Caffe] novo, a ſtrong hold on the 
ſame Coaſt; but this was, ſoon after, retaken by the Turk; and 
the Garriſon, which was very numerous, and compoſed'of ſome 
of the r e een e A 
Spaniard, all put to the ford, n. 
Bronx the Lx OA left Toi, Granvelte, the Prime Mi- 
niſter, let him know, that during the ſhort ſtay he had made 
there, the Engliſh Embaſſador, Sir Thomas Wyat, had pu publicly 


given out, that if the King His Maſter would: cauſe” him lng 


 . proclaimed a Traitor in all the towns of . England) and 


when he was recalled from his Embaſſy, the conithiſſion to diſ- 
patch him, with ten thouſand pounds to effect it; he would 
forfeit his whole eſtate, which was very large, if he did hot com- 
paſs his death within fix months. At the fame time be ſpoke of 
Rome, and the neighbourhood; as the fitteſt place for ſuck a deed. 
The LroArz had then looked on this court as the frantic 
boaſt of a mad young man, with whoſe profligateneſs he was 
well acquainted: but what followed cauſed him to make' ſome 
reflections on it: for ſoon after, the Embaffador was recalled ; the 
LEGATE was proclaimed a Traitor with a formality, which, till 
then, had not been obſerved ; Wat was not returned to England; 
and ſeveral months after, it was not ea e where he Was 7. 


* Lord hit fe of Hoy vli. 100 436. ken. K. Ta, pars 2 pag. 196. 
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Tur Lroark, on leaving Toleds, took the ſame road by which 

lo wage; and was no ſooner! arrived at Carpentras, but he order- 
ed Becatelli, his Secretary, to give a full account to Contareni, 

who had the Pope's chief confidence, of the reception he had met 

with. At the ſame time, though he did not think it proper to 

go to the Court of France, as the Inſtructions which he received, 

on leaving Rome, directed; yet, that nothing on his part might 

be wanting to bring the negotiation: to a defirable iſſue, he ſent 

one of his houſehold, whom he judged beſt qualified for that 

purpoſe, It was the Ai Parpalia, who is mentioned by Fla- 

minius, and was, afterwards, one of the LeGaTz's Aſſociates in 

the Society of Viterbo. He had been with him at Toledo; was, 

as he ſays, perfectly well informed of the nature of the Embaſſy, 

had long practiſed the Spaniſh and French Courts, and had the 

buſineſs he was employed in throughly at heart. But he likewiſe 
found this other Mart of Royal alliances foreſtalled by the King 
of England. Henry had already made very preſſing overtures 
to Francis in order to diſunite him from the Emperor: ſoon after, 
he went ſo far as to ſend- the Duke of Norfolk,” to offer him his 
- aſſiſtance to recover the Dutchy of Milan, to remit all the arrears 
of penſions and falt-money, due from that Prince; and with all 
induſtry, as Lord Herbert expreſſes himſelf, to make him jealous 
of: the Emperor's ambition fr. The Abbe, therefore, was received 
with a politeneſs peculiar to that nation, and heard with great 
attention : a readineſs to come into the meaſures he propoſed, 
was ſignified in general terms; but the real amount of his journey 
was no more, than to leave behind him the reputation of a fine 
ſpeaker}. On his return to Carpentras, he was diſpatched to 
Rome, to lay before the Pope the whole ſtate 'of the Embaſſy ; 


* Etenim enden tempore Anglu utri= ac fallacibus policitationibus pertenta: 
uſque, et Cæſaris et Gali animum vanis verat. Vita Pal, fol. 16. a tergo. 
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| and repreſent, amongſt other things, that though the Nuncio at 
Toledo had afſured his Holineſs, that the LRGATER, at his arrival, 
ſhould find the Emperor ready to acquit himſelf of his engage» 
ments, yet he had ſeen no effect of ſuck a declaration: that his 
Imperial Majeſty had, on the contrary, excuſed himſelf from 
complying with them, on account of the affairs he had on his 
hands, the Ottoman war, and what he had to apprehend from 
Lutherans; and had inſiſted on being aſſured of the French King's 
diſpoſition, before he entered on action. He was likewiſe in- 
ſtructed to inform the Pope, that if, on the abovementioned des 
claration, and that which the French Court had made to the 
fame purpoſe, he till thought it worth while to renew the nego- 
tiation, there would be no occaſion to fend him again to Spain, 
as the Abbe might very well be entruſted with — buſi- 
neſs: and when theſe Princes were come to a final and real reſo- 
lution, it would be time enough for him, to regulate with them, 
on the Pope's part, every thing which concerned the Engliſh na» 
tion“. He wrote, likewiſe, to Contaren, that Parpalia would 
lay before him the account of his Expences, which far exceeded 
his Income; though he had laid out in it all his ſavings; and that 
his Journies from Truly to Spain, and from thence to France, had 
reduced him very low: but that the importance of the buſineſs, 
and the need there was of diſpatch, well deſerved all this. That, 
he made no doubt but his Holineſs would vouchſafe to make a 
ſuitable provifion for this, and other occurrences which might 
happen; and that he was well aſſured his friend's favour. and cre- 
th ri dit would not be wanting to him.” Chmareni, in his anſwer, | 
informs him, that the Pope was not only- entirely fatisfiod with 
his conduct in the Embaſſy, but had, moreover, ſpoke of his 
prudence, and preſence of mind, in the moſt honourable terms. 
I this interval the death of the Emprefs Wabella was an in- 
'  cident which gave occaſion to a farther tentative in behalf of the 
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üffairs of England; and was attended with an inſtance of the 
_ vanity of human felicity, which deſerves to be recorded. She 
died at Tolkeds ſoon after the LxGATE had left that City; and 
Francis Borgia eldeſt Son to the Duke of Gandia, was appointed 
by the Emperor'to accompany the Corpſe to Granada, the bury- 
ing place of the Catholic Kings. Being about to deliver it to the 
Clergy: of the Cathedral, the leaden Coffin was opened, that the 
young Nobleman might make oath; as the cuſtom is in ſuch cere- 
monies; that it was the Corpſe of the Emprefs.' But all that 
remained of ſo lovely a perſon was a hideous and confuſed maſs of 
rottenneſs and corruption. Thoſe who were to be Vouchers to a 
likeneſs, of which there was not the leaſt trace, refuſed to atteſt 
it; and 'withdrew at a diſtance, to ſpare. themſelves the horror, 
cauſed: by the fight and ſtench. of one Who, a few days before, 
was accounted the moſt beautiful and fortunate Woman of the 
World. Of all the Attendants; there was not a- fingle perſon, 
who, on ſuch appearances, durſt affirm on oath, that to be the 
face, on which they had ſo often gaze with admiration: the 
Marquis, who had the: ſteadineſs to conſider it with more atten- 
tion than the reſt, was not leſs ſtaggered, when he: was required 
to ſwear to the identy of the perſon; and he only depoſed, that 
the; care he had taken to have the Corpſe: watched, left him no 
room to. doubt of it being that of the Empreſtb. He then com- 
pardd, the attendance which be had lately ſcen about her, the 
Court himſelf had often paid her, the pomp and magnifi- 
cence-which- ſurtaunded her perſen, with the condition in which 
he then was 3 and this reflection vyrought in him a! more ex-. 
traordinaty change than, what, Death had cauſed in the Princeſs. 
ie took a reſalution of quitting the world and devoting himſelf 
| wholly, ta the Service of God, which ho executed, afterwards, 
* — of Genes to et e nme 
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Tur Pope, on this obaſion, ſent Cardinal Alexander Furneſe, 


to make his compliments of condolence to the Emperor; with 
orders to call on the Engliſb CAR DIN AL, as he paſſed through 


Carpentras, and confer with him on a method of bringing that 


Prince to a more ſatisfactory and explicite declaration with reſpect 


to England. We have four letters of this youthful Stateſman, 
during the ſhort ſtay he made at Toledb; in all which the affairs 
of the Engliſb nation are particularly mentioned. The Empe- 
ror: declared, he would have no miſunderſtanding with Henry till 
the tranquility of Germany was ſettled; that the King of France 
might act as he thought fit; but as ſoon as Germany gave him no 
farther diſturbance, though that Prinee ſhould refuſe to act in 
conjunction with him, he alone would avenge the injury done to 


Religion and to his on family: and both the Emperor and his 


Miniſter Granvelle inſiſted on CAR DIN AL Poxx's going to the 
Court of France The reaſon aſſigned was to induce the King 
to break off all meaſures with: Henry, but the real motive was to 


create in him a jealoufy at this journey, and; by this means, 


unite him more cloſely to the Spaniſh intereſt. The Lx ATx, 
however, that he might remove from himſelf all 'appearances of 


having been wanting to the ſucceſs of the negotiation,” wrote to 


the Pope's Embaſſador at Paris to know if his preſenee at that 
Court would be of any ſervice to his Country; and the anſwer he 
received, juſtifies the prudence of the conduct he had already held 
on that head. It was to the following purpoſe; that he had 
not taken upon himſelf to give the LzGATz his opinion on the 
ſubject of his letter, leſt he might expoſe him to a ſecond journey 
as fruitleſs as that which he had taken in his way to Flanderi; but 
having communicated it to the Miniſter, who had ſpoken to the 
King, he had returned him this anſwer: that, though his Ma- 
jeſty s intentions would always be very fincere, With reſpect to 
what he had agreed on with the Emperor, whenever tat Prince 
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| faſety to vurſelxec oro relies to:cpubliciatalamitiear:thak;i cut holy 
Fisch / and the writings/of able inen had ahtrady taught us: the 
of other remellies ; butt nom “, knee ãt hy epi- 
ener Let ud then, fai he, fut xu them . n Our nher 
af z and, afverivdiradesclob:thasiofoothbeds. n form Ife id um 
encompaſſed> vn 'fuch! a warinty cf afflicti ea, hat, 4: ſcatoely 
know hv tb extrieatd yſelſ .. Flies yr he: identh, of his 
elder Brother, his Mouber's and AH n leveral; more 


| 08 envotadoit todes bobnatdt amy! YiοονẽẽiZiñ n, AH: ul 
ubs euledb the bebond ant} laſt amp: rrhith the; CARD 
maße by the Pope's 'ordors, and at the: Ne queſt f the:4wo molt 
powerful Princes ar Zane; i fanonf r 


i whoſe 
wile, mieither: ob liert interrſtadbchamſtif any Shen, han s 
mk its wealth: and pdwerlulctyb ttt Huter, If the grounds 
on wich he procteded ſeem 40 ſlenden for any great hopes of 
 fnceth, this diſouſion helenged tm ariothen departregnt.: He was 
only $0/e&ecote the orf Higher DN of: gvbole goed will 
tu his CHuntry he Bad no ſdubtobiut it im verlor Ohſerving, 
hat 1 Project which had m hden tritt vainhy atem ted f 
rather: had diſappeared! as {don it uns concerted: ; Was, a 
foe years after; brobghr about 28 ſoon almoſt n qrdpaſed;;/ and 
che fue perſon who; e his atruchmemt to the Religinm af his 
Aneeſterd Mad; wven im fbreiga redimy; Boer hartllyr aße fror the 
aftibiſtiee and pen viene of his Conmry;: antt Inch been. h- 
ſeribed àfſc declared a Traor; was recalled, hy thai urüted au- 
Mort) of wis Lipiſtariite, ac dhe enerab voice! af dhe People, 
to teſtore chem t that worſlip) which. had bren bis) only guilt. 
 Thebily-oppoſnionhe/then-formd, Was from alie ſelſaſli vicvrs of 
che ſame Emperur) white had! caſed Alb the difappointrnents L 
have e whois behaviour n 
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Borgthe Cann s cunαẽẽꝑq for the public good ws not 
r bett he cook in dhe general w i- | 
Scxoral-Stata of the: Empire ereee-alaeaily-ievildred in de 4 
of novelty; and the at ermd:on the point of loſiug themſelyes 
in the ſume hbyriath. -1At the beginning of. chis year Niet bad 
been held at Frephfier, in oder a0 ſeule ebe.atfaira.of Religion s 

hieb the: Boweoar bn | 

2 great numbed-06 ——— ——— 
any one on che part H the Pope. It ve, morcover, agreed, that 
his Legates Mould bb excluded from all future mer tings of that 
kind; and a religious! matters un be:cargied on under the au 1 
rity-of Charde and hie Brother! Trrhntnd, who tins: dlected-King 
of che Norns ad be rah by Mefh. As no: proceeding:could | 
be more irregutat, chan that! dhe r Biſhop of che Chriſtian 
Wottd-thowkd not 'beaudimitted to debates wherein! the chief arti 
cles f Religion Were te bedifiellbdy ant the pretogative|of this 
Scb .be tränsgettet Wk Ly Leer th Pope took the juſteſti of 
Euce AP ie ; n Saua! Albin des Eexpoſtylated With Fardinand, 
both ry wert oF mot and. en che ſcandal had cui, 
and the cf it was Hllefy to He deuld) not be at A loſb 
eee ee And chu; under; clit 
pretext af reeling Wongs, they hiwercyes: been. che oxcefion;of 

greater rillchiaRs Graf thoſe they wer del gui its sondedy. This 6 
| rut is 0 bis, that Prodopius; a Pigan Writer, Obſerves the * 
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Tun Preliminaries being agreed. on at Frankfirs,” tie contro - 
verted points were to be diſcuſſed; in the ſvllowing OMober, in a 

Diet Nu eber; and the time drawing | near; tlie Engliſſi 
_ CarDINAL made no ſeruple of writing to Camaru that 
| though-the moſt reſolute oppoſuion was- tor. be made to the King 
of England's innovations, yet: He was not the Prince; fromm hom 
Religion was likely 6/4600bv#he:deepeſt wounds: and that) ſuch 
Character as Cato deſetibes his to have hem whoa tuidettook | 
the rum of the Commonwealth with thought. and Sbrirty, was 
much inore to be feared: that, there were nu E ef:this cha- 
racter, and unleſs an obſtacle was put ta the private meetings, 
which- were managed; by their autherith, t- raqti rad no great 
degree of ſugacity to foreſee where they wbuld end and chat the 


Charch was in danger of being. rent by aorg grie v uã diviſions 
Popes Em- 


chin ſhe had ſuffered for ſome Centuries. That the 
bafſador in Spain had given him tho: ſirſt intelligence of theſe 
matiers, which had ſince been enlatgec en by Fanngſe. He con- 
cludes, that the; affairs of Religion in Germany, Mere in ſ cxitical 
a ſituation, that, notwithſtanding his love for, Cantareni, and the 
inelination he had; for-privacy at this: Sn, fer the go o 
caſe) prevailed: over othea:confderations and Nd bim cargeſthy 
àͤcſift that ſo able a Ncgatiator might, h deat third i This 


2 2 ee arch Diet, after many 


ments i 4 Religion, which. a8, the ane. Fronius bir rwe on 
Ui the abſolute flu of ts fiber; admits of pane... How- 
ever, the irregularity in the TO Oh FOE eee, apd the 


ſcandal cauſed by it, was removed. 
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"Pits" Caspar having acquitted himſelf of what be owed = 
the” Public; Wught in the coriverfation” and f of Sadolet 
ſome relief in the afffiction With which" the ſtate of his _ 
and the total ruin which threatened his farnily, oppreſſed him. He 
lodged'in s Convent; neat Carpentres, and not fat from his friend's 25 
country houſe; ; the ſolitude of che lace making him it to 
any ottites;" e. woe uited 1e bis preſent e ef rd opp und as 

105 Wb ended him im the fame circun- 
ſtances, the manner of pafling his time in tine retirendent, wa 
ſimilar to that, which T have related of his occupations at Liege. 
But as nothing lets us fo thoroughly/into' a Character, as ſuch 
particulirs' bf dottieſtic Ute; and uc ations evrivey more uſeful 
and praficable inſtrüction, than thoſe which flow from a great 
man, When che eyes of the public ate off him, I ſhall fer down 
the brief be gives of himſaf in a letter to Contarent, 
«Phi fays he, BeeatHlf," aid *nyſetf,” have; for our hiitual == -- 
conſolation betzun cinfereios en ide Ehn and, today, 
hes e e Yes, Sede e, 0 Lot, bellt the 
19 75 bave failed; becauſe Truth bas ft W of Men. 
3. or * — follows * : 'And' . whoever has much 


205 e dn Rel Wel ceschery! add 15 w 
ledge the fa 05 e eee 
1 Which TORE his Servants. I have ſuffcientiy experi- 
24 enced. this almoſt univerſal depravity, not to own — — 
enjoy, in the intima timnacy of e ene, to whoſe upriz 
as can. now, more than vet before, beat in Honourable — 
mony. As ts what regards myfelf, 1 afl only ſay, that in all 
events, I will never ceaſe to praiſe his goodneſs who has hitherto 
Eg nie. „de many diſappointments I meet with i in his 
ſhall never make me diſtruſt ſeeing it, at length, end to 
— We are to perſuade ourſelves, that all great Een 


takings; Wen in the order of Nature, are not brought to ſucceed 
but 
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but through great difficultics; and thoſe. enterprises, by which 
the {ervice.of God is promoted, are, for che maſt part gompatipd 
by mne which eee 2 þe.had been 


years alter, in his — hiv. Country. and the, opcaſion. of it 
he would not have expreſſed his foreſight in other terms. OTF 

Tur ; leiſure he. enjoyed here, afforded: him an oppartipity, of | 
reviſing a. Work which Sagaler had in bang, on, the Raſir mation 
* of the Church.. It: was divided into three. parts, of which the 
Author had gone through two; and being, extremely. accurate in 
his compoſitions, he was deſirous that this, which was the moſt 
important of them all, ſhould be. a ſmiſhed eee 
the carneſineſs with which he recommends the revifal of it to ch 
moſt eminent and learned of the ſacred Callege f. The Scc 
the Work. pus pap om AA Was to he 
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ſons — out ſeveral 2 mo 35. 

not only miſrepreſented the Author's meaning, f 
his reputation. ., Wherewpon CARDINAL PoLE entfedts 1 755 
who had paſſed : no.cevſure on thoſe places, to e the ho- | 
nour of ſo great and. deſerving a wan, from al Imputation of 
having advanced any thing foreign tot the received t tenets of the 
Church; and ſtop. the N of h his, adverlarics . This Work 
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has'never appeared in print; either on account of its not having 
had te Author's: finiſhing hand: or the / plainneſs, with which 
he treated"the diſorders. of his times, and. the remedies he judged 
proper to be applied to them. Du Pin has not ſo much as taken 
noticenof it im his account of the Writers of the 16th Century; 
and Nvobron has fallen into the ſame omiſſion; but Mantfaucon 


neſs of the-fabje& to the times, to which. it was addrefled; the 
Author's uncommon. follicitude that the performance might be 
equal t the undertaking, and the acknowledged: accuracy of his 
other . writings, make the regret for _ dad this es Wain 
fect of curioſity than of reaſon. 

Norm could be more different dan this — re | 
tional Indaſtry, in promoting the cauſe: of Truth, with which 
the Catpiniy and his Friends were taken up; and the boiſterous 


| proceedings by which Henry was giving the Nation to underſtand, 


the arbitrary will of a capricions and bloody Prince. Three years 
before the time 1 am ſpeaking of, he drew up a profeſiion of 
Faith, in which he eſtabliſhed the Sacrament of Penitence, aud 
auricular Coyfeſſon: the real preſence of Irsbs Cur15T in the 


mentions it, as extant among the Vatican Manuſcripts. The fit- 1 * 


they had enchanged the ſupremacy af the Biſnop of Rome, for - 


Euchariſt; prayer for the Dead; the invocation of Saints, and 


che reſpect due to their pictures and images: the /Ceremonies 
uſed in bleffing water, and the Exoreiſms performed in Baptifin.: 
Fhbe cuſtom of receiving altes at the beginning of Lent, and of 
carrying Palm branches on the Sunday that bears that name: 
The proſtrations made before the Croſs, and the cuſtom of kiſ- 
ſing it on good Friday, as a ſymbolical language which recalled 
the" memory of God e denefits, a raiſed the mind 70 ſpiritual 


0 yige bob d noed. yori; 5; 

volyicy, neſcio quæ excerpſere, et in 2 inurere . 1 novi et altent 3 A 
gus protulere, que nec cum lllius ſen - conſuets Eccleſiz doctrinã dogmatis Aut- 
tentia, cum ſcriberet, conveniunt, et tior eſſe vellet. Tx hay: * pw 2˙ 
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and heavenly things: In all this there was nothing: but what 
had been the conſtant doctrine of Antiquity, and vras them held 
and practiſed by the whole Catholic Church: the novelty, con- 
ſiſted in this, that whereas theſe articles had hitherto reſted on 
| Fab the Goſpel; and the unaninious: conſent of Chriſtianity; the King 
would now have: them received by virtue of his :new-Head(hiip ; 

and therefore added a dlauſe to which the Chriſtian Church had 
been yet a ſtranger, by which che Biſhops were arderad to publiſh 
them to the Prople ¶ E. had committed: to their cburge. The Pre- 

ates had been heard on theſe heads, as Judges hear their Council, 

but the King alone had derided. on what Was in debate. He 
now reduced this profeſſion, which was ſomething long, and 
took in a variety of matter, to the fx following Articles, and re- 
commended them by an argument; of which, cit muſt be allow. 

ed, he was perfectly Maſter. By the firſt, the belief of Tan · 
ſubſtantiation was enjoined under pain of the ſame forfeitures 
which are incurred by felony 3 and, of being burnt to death. 
This article was inſorced by a cruelty of a ſingular kind, and 
well ſuited to: their Lawgiver's temper 5 for; the abjuration of the 
contrary. errot could not exempt the delinquent; from the puniſh- 

ment he was liable to by Falling into it. Communion in one kind 
NR and the Celebacy of the Prieſthood were enacted, by the ſecond 
and third Articles, under pain of death ; and by the, three gthers, 
the perpetual Obligation of Vows, of, Chaſtity, the Urr/ity. of 
private Maſſes, and the Necgſity of auricular Confeſſion. - Impri- 
ſonment, forfeiture, death itſelf was the ;puniſhmeot 7 2 thoſe 


who. obſunately denied ang of theſe. Paigts &. Jined.) in deß- 
ance af hem =. „ nt et e ee oog 155; fl 
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ſtained by ſuch inhuman Edicts, had they been the deed only of 


a TOE Tyrant; but ſuch was the flaviſh diſpoſtion o of the 
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Parliament, 


WL {RE GIN ALD! POLE | 
Pajliament,' that they not only -paſſed- allthis into a Law 5 but 
gave up, at the ſame time, all the Civil and Religious Rights of 
the — beck, by one liberal ſurrender, made themſelves of 
no farther uſe, and ſubverted the Engliſn Conſtitution. Theſe * 


the power of the whole Legiſlature was annexed to all Royal Pro- 


elamations, which were to have the force of perpetual Laws; 
and full power giyen to the King to. inflict what puniſhment he 
thought fit on the Tranſgreſſors. But, that the truſt repoſed in 
ther might receive all the proſtitution, to which ſuch ſhameleſo 
Guardians could expoſe it, they acknowledged, that the Statute 
here paſſed, confrrred no new power on his Majeſty, and was 
but declarative of a prerogative inherent in the crown, of which 
the Statute aſcertained the extent; and, by that means, took 


A further inſtance. of -degeneracy was ſtill poſſible, of which ! 


of it: and, acrordingly, they attainted a perſon. of the firſt quality 
in England, — — 2 um — 
her to appear beſore them. 

Tan CARDINAL . Royce ths wilchdoukbes 
of Carpentras,- the Pope ſignified to him a defire of his returning 
ſeem now to have wholly taken up his mind, and funk his ſpirĩts, 
made him entreat his Holineſs © to ſuffer him to remain in ſoli- 
tude, as what alone was decent in his preſent ſituation: that al- 
though, in other circumſtances, it would be a fingular pleaſure 
to him to pay his reſpects to the Pope, and enjoy the converſation 
1 en an 2 r 
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able. That he hoped to be eifted by more cheerful "days; 


of Sporn. He telle his friend, he fuppoſcs Be has. heard of his 


be inſupportable to him und #Huding 40 d paſſagu in Lana, 
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find in what it is moſt intent on; ſo he now! experienced, that 


a ſick and diſtempered "ſtate of mind, deprived him of the c 
tentment he ſhould take in what would” otherwiſe be moſt agree- 


and though his Country lay undet every Kind of 'oppretien; yet 
it ſtill made a part of his Savioar's Kingdom, to hem all power 
in heaven and earth is given: that, he fupporvetl himſelf with 
the conſeiouſneſs of having given no occaſion t6! theſe diſaſters; 
of having; to the utmôſt of his power, oppoſed"theſe who ere 
the Authors of them; and | having never been wanting in his 
endeavours to redrefs them v He reminds Conturem, chat if it 
had been always uſual to uo forne veſſaton from al public 
buſineſs to thoſewho had oft either à Parent, a Wiſe er u Chid; 
with how much more veaſon might he, who had tot almoſt 
in the fame inſtant, afl who were deareſt to him, either by death 
or impriſonment, claim this exemption? That the total deſola- 
non of the libertits and religion of his Country, wan more fewkible 
to him, than any private conſideration; und the feaſt he could 
do, was to weep in ſecret over her Ruins; and withdraw from 
the Public, where, as matters now Rood, ke could be of * ſervice 
to no body, and muſt be à burden to hirnirtf. Me alleges the 


. dearneſs of proviſions at Rome; and the juſt upprekenſwey be was 


under from the threats of the Eüghihr Erabaffabor ut the Court 


Mother being ſentenced to death, chat is, fays he, to life vwernal; 
for utes he erſtood at in that manmter, his ohn : life would 


that aotwiahſianding this fund per ſannoh, he could ndt bear the 
liche nniofs he ſhelcereß himflf under the Rock, and was bid 
in the: Cavern, whilt the glory of the Loid paſſed by4+/” | 


. wiki fie cvcrirertadyits:Gonky Whe- 


tareni of the death of Cardinal Campegio, on. whom the King, 
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many years before, had conferred the Biſhoprick of Saliſbury ; 
thong, fince hid rupture with the Sec: of Rome, he had daprivad 
him of -the:Reyenucs;; an, the Pope had thouphts of nominating. 
-Canpmat Porn ta it. It had always, been his: apinian, that 
after the death of the pteſent Incumbent, the Pontiff, notwith- 
ſtanding the ruſtam of conferring bencfices which. are vacated in 
that Court, ſhould nominate no other perſon to this Hiſnomick; 
but now the preſent accafion of its vacancy,: and the offer U it 
made to himſelf, led him into a train of thought, with which 
the Reader cahuot but bo entertaiued. . The teſult, ſays he to 
his Friend, of my mind on chis affair; is, that if Egan recovers 
its former ſtate I can never. be at a> laſs for Church benefices, if 
1 defire them: but as things now ard, I do not ſoe what greater 
emolument I ſhould: receive from the Bichoprick of Saliſbury, 
dhe \that f Autiocb, were I nominated to it; and if ho- 
nour only be intended, you muſt be ſenfibls how very ſlender 


will chiefly move their ſcorm; L am well aſſured, they will nb 
ſdoner have heard of this collation, but it will become the ſubject 
of univerſal raillery: and it is on this account, that I am ex- 
tremely deſinous the Public may never be informed of your having 
any pat in-chls-propofal.; What muſt well-diſpoſod perfons in 
England, who are informed of what I have forfeited and refuſoll 
in defence: of the Apoftblici See; think, when they hear chat a 
provifion- ĩs made tor me, ſrom a benctice, the profits of which 
are enjoyed cby another ? | what eonſtruction dan they put on ſuch 
proeedings? Thoſe of anuther turn will have ample matter for 
mockery; wiinn, after having rejected their; ſatteſt maride, like 
the fleſh pts of Apt. they ice me reduced. to take up with 
offals, Whilſt they am ſeaſting on the fat and the marrow, I 
wall remember, when chey formerly endeavoured to divert me 
from leaving their party, no argument was preſſed fo cloſely as 


din, cher ted, aac Lay Gh-uloing, I' gave up all means of 
351 Maus ſubſiſtence ; 


this is. As I am no ſtranger to my Countrymen, and to whet- - mn 


ad 
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ſubſiſtence; and deſired to be credited on what experience had 
taught them of the Court of Rome. No one was more eloquent 


in this argument than Tonſtal, Biſhop of Durbam, the moſt learn- 
ed perſon of the nation, and ho had the higheſt reputation ſor 
virtue, till he deſerted her cauſe ; and was, at that time, my 
deareſt friend. When it was viſible to which ſide I inclined, he 
wrote to me, by the King's orders, that I was about to quit the 
high road to preferment, for a by-way of very uncertain iſſue; 


and that I might give credit to him, who was practiſed in thoſe 


The anſwer I made, was, that if I acted with integrity, I could 
not be the loſer; and, if I did not, Ideſerved to bear the-puniſh- 


ment. But if they are apprized of my being named to this Bi- 


ſhoprick, no ſubject could afford them mote: matter for ridicule, 
or be a ſtronger, confirmation of their former predictions; and I 


expect ſhortiy to ſee ſomething from the Preſs, on wie heads 4 


they have already publiſhed on much more idle ſubjects. 
be replied, that no account is to be made either of what _ 


grateful .to him who. receives it; and who is ſo well acquainted 
with my way of thinking on this whole affair as yourſelf} Where- 
fore, though I cannot but acknowledge. the diſtinctiun with which 
his Holineſs treats me on this occaſion, yet the favour I how aſk, 
beneſices, — —— Won ry 
cauſe. 111 obtain this, I ſhall have dT conttenjoyih een 
circumſtances: the reſt depends on Heaven“) 
Bur thougk the CAR DIR ALS mind · laboured under 1 op- 
preflion he has deſcribed; his grief did not betray him into a 
Jy er tne the high character for wiſdom and ſteadi- 
Ir rr re Fas whole r e ſo 
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bes from Aale und dejection, that ĩt —— 
trary virtues to all who. were witneſſes of it. Sadolet, in whoſe 
neighbourhood he now lived, has done him juſtice on this head, 
in a letter to Fur nee. Tour intimate Friend Pot x, ſays he; 
a man of the moſt unſhaken conſtancy, and whoſe virtue is of a 
ſuperior order, and worthy our admiration,” is now with me. 1 
have formerly had frequent opportunities of being acquainted 
with him; but his character never appeared to greater advantage 
than in his preſent adverſe fortune, and the calamities which have 
befallen his family. He is therefore held by all here in the higheſt 
eſtimation, and they look on him as one come down to them 
from a happier ſtate of Beings, or brought back from venerable 
Antiquity. This opinion is owing to his wiſdom, modeſty, hu- 
manity; and religion; and it greatly redounds to the honour of 
the holy See, that eat + erer er Pom en 
Men are placed at the helm “. W een 

Tux remonſtrances which the CixbinAr had . u - 
layed his journey- to Rome a fes monche; for the Pope either 
deſirous to have ſo able and experienced an Adviſer near his per- 
ſon, or becauſe the Emperor had fignified that, fince he did not 
go to the French court, it would be agreeable to him that he 
ſhould be employed elſewhere; ordered him to ſet out on his re- 
turn to Zaly . He left, therefore, the monaſtery in the neigh- 
bourhood of Carpentras, about the beginning of October, that he 
might * e time . * 1 10 of RO, of youre 


o 3 vir borümi animi,  ditum, 1 d Tant  ; is 
virtutiſque non 'eximiz ſolùm, verum ſapi modeſtil, humanitate, 'religi- 
etiam admirabilis (quod ipſe ct aliis ſæpe one: quod quidem in gloriam veſtri no- 
et nunc cùm maxime, in hac iniquitate minis cedit, cùm videant hz nationes 
ſortunæ, acerbiſque ſuorum eventibus de- cujuſmodi vos viros ad Sedis Apoſtolicæ 
clarat) ſumma mea cum vdluptate nunc | a acciendos eſſe a 
. eſt Cunpentorasti. Itaque ab omnibus co- Fac. Sad. Epiſt. lib. 12. DU 
litur, et in honore habetur, ut non ho- a 
minem noſtri temporie, ſed quaſi & ccœelo 4 Epiſt, R. Poli, 2, pag. 192. 
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ſriendſtũp he had received ſuch fignal proofs, and arrive at N 
tn, and concludes with theſe remarkable lines. I habe fig- 
nified do you every thing which can contribute hot only to my 
comfort, but to my ſafety; and you are not ignorant of what 
tnoment it is to a mind ruffled like mine, not to lie open to new 
trials either of grief or fear. I ſhun Rome as the place my enemies 
have pitched on for my ruin: and though under ſuch an appre- 
henfion I may be ſafe, I can never be ſecure. I might add; chat 
it would be 4 ſatisfaction to my family, if any of them yet remain, 
to be informed I had obtained every thing I deſired for, the fafety 
of my perſon; I could do no leſs thun aſſt you to impart this to 
bis Holineſs, that I might acquit myſelf of a duty which ſelſ. 
Preſervation impoſes on every one, by propoſing what I thought 
would contribute to it. As to the Ruffian's Rroke, I ſhall endea - 
vour not to be unprepared for it. My prayers, Cuntareni, are 
conſtantly offered up for his Holineb and yourſelf; and will, I 
hope, be leſs interrupted, hen thoſe ties are looſed by which 
I hold to this life; eee pepe x er ne 
cannot happen too ſoon for my fefire . 

'Berors he ſet out, he received advice Som Bonet bun 4 . 
Gentleman of the Pope's bed chamber; who was gwäng 26 Taleds, 
had orders, amongſt other things, to excuſe the batkwatdneſs he 
had ſhewn in going tu the French Court, on his "leaving porn. 
To which he zeplied with a freedom becoming a natine of Eng · 
land, and the conſciouſneſs of his own integrity; © that his con- 
duct, in that relpett, ſtood in need of no Apology,” as he was ſo 
far from being backward in taking that. journey, had: it becn 
attended with any proſpect either of publick benefit, or of His 
Honour, on whoſe part he was to have gone; that no danger 
ſhould have hindered him: That, exper = hop pet 
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PR ſuch a ſtep would have expoſed himſelf; and the 


dignity of the | See of Name, he had not refuſed the commiſlion, 
but had waited for ſcrond orders from him, whoſe Embaſſador he 
was, and whoſe commands he was diſpoſed to execute, as ſoon as 
they were intimated to him. Having added this in bis juſtifi- 
cation to what he had already wrote to Contarens, he ſet out with 
all his Retinue, and amongſt the reſt, Priuli and Becatelli, the 
ned ie e Ons nog ot ape ee hai zaſt 
ſtrength enough to begin a journey. _. 

h Nor! for amn d great Wel between it und Mehl, lic 
the Sainte - Beaume, which has not only been reverenced for ſeveral 
ages on a religious. motive, but celebrated by very eminent 
Writers, as 8 ſubject equal to their pen. Petrarcb, who lived 


and Chriftian feverity... An antient tradition has ſuppoſed it t6 © 
have been the abode of the hay Woman, whoſe penitential tears 
ace recorded it fuch an hunourable detail by Saint Luke ; and that 


detrument it muſt have brought on his Country's cauſe and the 


many years in Provence, has deſeribed . it in verſe. It is a won- 
derful Cavern formed by Nature in a Rock of incredible height, 


and furronnded with a Scenery ſuited to the purpoſes of ſolitude = 


ch. 7. 


ſhe was Mary Magdateae, and the Siſter of Martha and Lazarus; 


that Magdalene was Lazarus's and Martha's Siſter. The fame 
tradition has added, that after our Lord's Appenſion, they were 
all ſhipt aff in a ſhattered Veſſd, in hatred to their divine Maſter, 


though St, Luke ſuppreſſes her name, and the other Evangeliſis 
no here give 5. 10 underſtand that ſhe was the Magdalene, or 


whoſe favourite Didciples they had been, and conducted by Pro- 


videnoe to the Coaſt: of Provence, where the Siſters are faid to 
have paſſed the remainder of their days. The fines of the place 
for penitential Exerciſes probably gave birth to this opinion. But 
though the biſtorieal' facts on which it is grounded be of very 
jew cnt ee ET ue e r 
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illuſtrious Penitent, on whoſe deinonſirations.of lord: wwarde tits 
ſacred perſon, the Son of God ſeems to dwell with complacence, 


zs not leſs commendable; or the prayers. offered through her in- 


terceſſion, leſs efficacious ; or the penitential - ſentiments,” with 
which this opinion has inſpired numberleſs: perſons, who: reſort to 
the place, either leſs agreeable to the ſupreme Being, or advan- 
tageous to een chan if dhe wt of oF aged 
was authentic. 

The 8 in Wen to Tab; viſited this Sanctuary, 
and what happened to him on this occafion affords an inſtance | 
that the buſy ſcenes of publie life are no hindrance to the moſt 
intimate communications of the divine Spirit, whoſe converſe is 


lot to be. 
the falſe 
-amiable 


I ſhall therefore, make no difficulty, 
delicacy of a corrupt age, to ſet before the Reader 
ſimplicity with which he deſcribes the ſentiments he felt here, 
in a letter to Edward VI. as they greatly corroborate what | 
he declares in ſo many other places, of his diſpoſitions. towards 
Henry; even when he ſeemed moſt his Enemy; and of his love 


and regard for his perſon,” though he deteſted his deſtructive 


proceedings, and endeavoured - all he could to put an end to 
them. When I approached the Sanctuary, ſays he, in which 
the remains of the holy Penitent are depoſited; I was ſtruck 
with a lively remembrance of the King, who though conta- 
minated with every kind of guilt, was yet without remorſe ; and 
a men cauſed me to ſend up my earneſt ſupplication for 

him ; and to fall into a fit of weeping as ſoon as I entered the 
Church. My tears continued for ſome miles after I had left 
the place, and being obſerved by one of my Attendants, with 
whom I uſed to converſe familiarly, he 'aſked me the cauſe of 


them. I not only fatisfied his curiofity, but likewiſe informed 


bim of what had paſſed in my mind, and the petition I had 
made to the Father of mercy that, I had repreſented to him 
the 
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in his cauſe; for had any ſelfiſh. confideration bedewed my face, 
ſuch drops would have ſued ſor vengearice-rather than mercy : on 
one from whom IL had received ſuch. wrongs. But they were 
teats, of which I had the example in his bleſſed Son, - whoſe 
prayer was heard, as the Apoſtle ſays, for. the deference which 
was due to him, and who being himſelf pure of all guilt, prayed 
for thoſe who. laboured under it: That, under favour of his recom- 


and begged, they might, in virtue of thoſe ſhed by my Redeemer, 
for his Enemies, obtain a like propitious grace for- the King. 1 
often repeated, that it was his, mercy. alone which had opened 
theſe ſluices of, piety and compaſſion, and that I hoped he would 
admit them into his preſence. This was my ſilent prayer to God, 
but I felt not the inward comfort 1 defired, as a pledge of my 
requeſt being granted. og he gig apes 


the tears I ſhed, as the effects of his goodneſs, and poured. out | 


mendation, I preſumed: to offer up mine to the throne of mercy ; 
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increaſed my affliftion, and was the fame which ſaid to the Pro- 2 


phet, who was Ii 
thou lament a perſon, whom I have cg off *,” 

BzixG arrived at Verona, the CARDINAL experiznced the fu 
benevolence and liberality of the Prelate of that City, who, as 
has been elſewhere ſeen, to eyery qualification ſuited to his ſacred 


character, joined that which renders great wealth uſeful to the | 


real and noble purpoſes, which, according to the true meaning 


of the word, conſtitute Magnificence. During his ſtay here, he 
received the following letter from Jfidere Clarjo, who was then a 


private religious man of 'St. Peter's Monaſtery, in Modena, and 
was afterwards promoted to the of Foligns.. It was 
no ſmall joy to me, my Lord, to hear of your fafe Arrival at 
bens, ai « trenbeloine and dangerous cxnbaly; but I was 


greatly, | difapy ppointed at your not taking Maden in your way, 
where you o 


ter m a. Epiſt. ad Zn, VI. $46 
| Nu 


The 


a Why aff 


would have met with th beſt welcome we could give 
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The favour, I own, 'was ſo far above my deſerts, that I had no 
reaſon to expect it, and therefore comfort myſelf tho it was de- 
nied me. I could not; however, on this occaſion but call to 
mind the advantages I have formerly received from your conver- 


lation; and regret the loſs. of an opportunity, which perhaps may 


never be offered again. 1 find-by experience; that nothing af- 
fords more aſſiſtanee in the difficult paths of life, or mote power. 
fully raiſes our mind above che lor joys of the world, than the 
converſation of the wiſe and $60d ; ind Mie tebe ve Neve 
from it is equal, „ r 
books afford * Ae 


Tab ants of this Exrebeltcy eee e 
n and not more recorninendable 


for his excellence in — ay chan His blafneleis man- 


nets, and/a ſpirit that breathed nothing but charity and the refor- 
mation of the Chuitch': His Hberality ahd gentleneſs'to the Poor, 
jointd to the" 'putity bf His Ut, Hh (ack an opinion of his 
ſanctity, chat, ät bis dati rothing” cold” Hinder the People 
from breaking into the chamber where ke lay expoſed for forty | 
houts, without any appearatice” of partefaction. He died three 
years before the CARDINAL, on the 29th f Moy, 15554.” 

I $nouLD not have mentioned this Pretize in ſuch a detail, 
was It not to add another inſtance to the' many, Which the courſe 


of this hiſtory has Already led me 4s; of 1 the character of CAx- 


© #@ A #53 


DINAL POLE's a ek and of the, many excellent perſon- 
ages in fy; Kihd o which the Church of Rome 
abounded, in in whole fry, in 1 general,” | were very 
great; and in th 5 85 2 1 order of men, on which the ſe- 


the ceuſute has 5 550 fallen. Whereas the 
I. 1 05 Bi 
«thr, Wi Cromwel, arid the reſt of his Joſtrum n nis; and of 
rr AAA I OO IO German Rejorme 1: 7 157 & > fire T 997 | 
iſt, N. Poly Paid . 1 — 1 1555. 
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OF REGINALD PO LET 
that perſons at ſuch variance with one another,” and whoſe lives 
were ſo remarkably faulty, were never deſigned Warn 
truth and holineſs to enlighten and reform Mankind. £1322 862 
On the CardinaL's coming to Rome, he found. that his Work 
On the Church's Unity, which was orie continued diſcoorſe; had 
been divided into four parts, and printed in his abſence, and 


without his knowledge: The treatiſe, as has been ſaid; was 


view of making it public; yet, as 'the-impreffion had beer taken 
off by the Popes orders, all he could obtain was, that the Copies 
might be in his own keeping, till he had wrote a Preface, which 
was much defired-—He had already began, in 4 diſcourſe ad- 
dreſſed to the Emperor, ''a brief recapitulation- of Henry's life ; 


which he now judged would ſerve that purpoſe, and be the beſt 


Apalogy for thoſe paſſages where the King is treated with great 
freedom. Bot though this work was far advanced; he deferred, 


ſome years, putting the finiſhing hand to it, which, in me 


places, it ſtill ſeems to have never had. His reaſon for proceed- 


ing with this ſlowneſs, as he informs Edward VI. was a regard 


for the King his Father's character, having obtained a delay of 
the publication of the Work, till the Treatife, which was to be 
prefixed to it, was finiſhed . The facts it contains come down 
no lower than the preſent year nnen 
b eee eee 

Tus method he obſerves in this Preface,' which is one of the 
molt aniraated pieces that has appeared in any language; is, firſt, 
to relate the fubſtance of the fats, which had hitherto diſgraced 
Heary's:reign ; and, then, to confider them in every light which 
ean et off. their deformity; and deſcribe, if poſſible, a Scene of 
yranny, rupine, "bloodſhed, and ſacrilege, by which the years, 
TIS Wn on ole rite "arp TIE 
-1z yd ** notiemo*? 

mic Zeliz: Enn K Pit, pars . adden 6. 48. 
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with a ſtrength of ſentiment” and diction equal to ſuch harrots. 
He omits no circumſtance; no reflection, 'which ean add life to 
the narrative, and draw; as he ſays; a repreſentation of thoſe Re- 
gions of 'Woe, where hought is heard or ſeen but wailing and 
When he wrote the Work; he was at an age when genius is in 
its full vigour; and the facts, which he relates, were recent. 
The moſt diſtant were in every one's memory, and moſt of them 
were daily tranſacted under their obſervation. The CARD NAL 
himſelf had been a Spectator of ſeveral; and was-infotined of the 
reſt by witneſſes above all exception, and the univerſal voice of 
Europe. Thus the whole narrative comes to us recoinmended 
W and the different ſentiments of indig- 
nation and pity, which ſuch a variety of wickedneſs and miſery 
raiſed in the Relator's mind; equally affect the Reader. Ar the 
fame time, He has been no leſs juſt to the laudable part of this 
Prince's character, in the firſt years of his reign; and dwells with 
complacence, not only on what he had done, that was praiſe- 
worthy; but on the expectations he had raiſed of his riper age; 
and laments with expreſſions, to which nothing but ſincerity 
could have given utterance, the fall of a King he lofed and ho- 
noured; and for whoſe welfare, even in the midſt of his diſ- 
orders, there was wet Lode Nr area W 7 
or ſuffer. 

-I SHALL eontlindn Gin erb of Coins Pots a; by 
a brief account of Bembo, who was, this year, raiſed to the pur- 
ple. The early diſcovery he made, at the University of Padua, 
of our Countryman's 8 genius; and the ifvatiable eſteem with 
which he ever after honoured, his yirtues, deſerve this acknow- 
ledgment from the Writer of His life; who. received theſe marks 
of diſtinction from this elegant Judge. of merit: The CaRDINAI 
begins the letter he wrote to him on his promotion, by aſ- 
ſuring his Friend of the ſatisfaction he felt in congtatulating him 


470F REGINALD! POLEHT | 
on the ſame occaſion, on which, forme years before, he had re- 


ceived from him a like inſtance of friendſhip. He obſerves, that 
to the civilities uſual on ſuch;occafions,, Bemo had added an ad- 
vice; for which -he ws greatly beholden to him, of behaving 


himſelf in ſuch a manner as to appear deſerving of a dignity, 
which required no ſmall ſtock of Virtue: and though he had done 


no more than juſt hinte& the counſel, yet it had made a laſting . 


impreſſion. That, for dis on part,” though he felt a joy on 
Bembo's promotion, equal to What He had expreſſed in his own 
regard, yet he could only fignify it by a ſinoere congratulation; 
as his diſparity in age, and all other qualifications, would make 


every thing beyond that, improper : all, therefore, he ſhould men- 


tion on that head, was; the proſpe& he no had of ſeeing, before 
his eyes a model of thoſe. qualities, by which the poſt of honour, 
in which: they! were bot placeds, was chiefly maintained v. 
BzmMBo, in his reply; having thanked the CarDinar for the 
part he dg in his; promotion, ſays, © his high. birth, and his 
igclinations-not/inferior.to. ſuch. an extraction, had been the firſt 
motive of his regard for him ; but that this had been improved 
by long acquaintance, and a ſimilitude of choſe ſtudies, in which 
hey were both engaged: that, he had conſidered, with infinite 
pleaſure, Pole's inclination to the fine. ': and the progreſs he 
made in them; and that, bengeforward, he ſhould not only be a 
diſtant . but an, exe-witoeſs of his rare accompliſhments, 
and an Afſociate; in the fame counſels,” He profeſſes a love for 
him, in Which he ean be riyalled, by none but Sadalet: and teſti- 


wh=y compenſated 3 ſociety, ve the amd * als. 
We . 517 ae 9 2 SA 88d I: 1 


ib 1 


2 his- joy chat he hazards and, fatigues of the late negotiation 


* inks — | wich digi, ae, See 
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- the Tuſcan Janguage, luck is ſo much adevired( in his writings, 


employments, 8 were 


1 


_ FRE UNIBTORKY ORB THE HFE 
Tui eminent and amlable perſon, of whom mention has been 
made in the former parts of this Hiſtety was a Native of Venice; 
which, dt chat time, was the Seat of fꝛeem / genius, and valeur. 
His family had given che- State“ greät Cnptafne, and ereenent 
Magiſtrates} and his Path ſent Embaſſador to Nhbrener he 
ace, hits, and thete forred his Style to that delicacy in 


Not Fitisfied with ng the beateies of this and the Latin 
tongue, He too à Journey into g de ̈ & Oreck; under 
Tien, ectebrake/PooMlh and a natide f Ortce!” Il chen 
heard a courſe of Philoſophy From Zeonicv, and diſcovered a won- 
derful aptituce to every kind of polite teraturck | His Italian 
verſes were read itt all Heure Afferrtzhes ef "thit knewing age and 
Cbuntty: the Hrec dem öf me" öf chem ihay, perkraps, be ex- 
cuſed, but others are very Heentiee. A paſſion lie entertained 
for a young Lady of Beni "throw Him into diſorders, for which 


the latter part dF bis Hſe attoned. Ie had two Sons By her, and 


Calo Helen, io was Married to 4 Venetian Noble- 
man, and liad every coirinenddtion; Vithcyitiniaey bf birth.” Ts 
attachment, and his lore of ug, caſed bim to rejcct the ſolſi 
citations by which his' Family preſſed bim 0 marry; and the 

Bim By WO Setiatev but Een K. 
being 8. raiſed to'th e Papaty,” He den Bebo from is retirerhent, 
and made him Secretaty + State“ By this ieans he Was fi 
merled in buſineſs, to la} "Ke" had" hitherts' been very averſe 
and as he ated on a priticiple of Honour“ ir the 
Office, of which” he volutnes of Ulgant" Wipers 0 behind Him 
are proof, impaired fis health, and ob Kit” 10 Have recolirſe 
to the air of Padua, where he became mb with 60ur'Coun- 


tryman. After Leo's death, be retired to Vunice, and. dividad his 


time between books and the converſation of the learned, till the 
year I am ſpeaking of; when Paul III. created” Kit" Cardinal. 


CO of which he had not the lea thought, ſo.greatly 
ial 
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ſurprized him, that he was on the point of refuſing it) but going 
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to Church, the morning after he received the news, in order to 
aſk a ſuperior direction in the ſtep he was to take; as he ap- 
pronched the Altar, the Prieſt | being come to thoſe words of 
Jxsvs CU to St. Peter, which name Bebo bore; Peter fol- 
low me, he took them as addreſſed to himſelf, and no longer op- 
poſed a dignity, which he had not ſought; and- now interpreted 
it was the wolli of hravtn he ſhould accept. Boon after, writing 
to one of his ends, I fhnall be: ordained; rieſt, ſuys he, in the 
Holidays of Chriſtmas, and then prepare myſelf: to celebrate the 
divine Myſterics : admire the change which the divine. goodnels 
bas wreughtin mes ien wand aibnit 0 | el eg. e ditt 


by all bees of the aghölt 13 that — 
particularly; ſays the Author of His life who was acquainted 
with them both, by REEINAED Porn, 4 perſon brought: to us, 
by Providence, from id diſtant" as · Biutuin; or cathet, 2 
if the expreſnon be bt tds bold; deſeended to us fem the r 
above! and though no cmmendation enn equal the fubject when 
he is the terne, 1 hall take a more ſuitable opportunity of doing 
his tnetit all the jaſtee I am able... At preſtnt, [hell only fay, 
chat ziede Aurfül! if that Alland by having the advantage of 

giving (billy t much 4 perſoll, Cho ſet us à pattern of genie 
Carte play, ts oor compenſated the great wrongs the has 
done ta that, cauſ iſe. He lived with, Bembo, Who was now far ad- 
yangedion- ars, im ihe greateſt intunacy, and had the higheſt 
value for his many and excellent qualities, and chicfly fot 4 can- 
dour und 0 opetineſs of. temper, which gave him. back the like ten - 
of his n a dipobelons®,” The Pape, conferred/the Bihoprick of 


= 
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cipue à Nuit DOP, homie, Dei 
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d cee pohus, A mod dictu fs elt, la- 
0 10ujub de anwWasz Suan qwäim de thin 
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unquam 
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on horſeback, in the ſity - eighth year of his: age. As he was 


to eternity, and makes us die the death of th 


ane ptetatis vigzque. cxemplum, petere- 
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Eugubio on the new Cardinal, and, aſterwatds, that of Bergamo; 
both which he adminiſtered. with an irreptoachable; life, and the 
diſcharge of fagh, duties as thoſe take on them. who heſides the 


care of themſelves engage in that of others. Als ſuryvived his-pro- 


motion to the purple, eight years; and died of a hurt he'peceived 


drawing towards his end, ſume of his family who were acquaint- 
ed with. the intimacy there bad always heen between him and 
CanDbnAI Bozz, informed the latter of the the dangerous Nate his 
friend · was in, and deſired him to he preſent in his laſt minutes. 
He immediately complied with their requeſt, and hai the ſatis- 
faction, as he ſays, of finding him in thoſe diſpoſitioms with w hich 
the ſpirĩt of Chriſtianity ſooths the 'terrors mow from time 


was buried at Rane, in the Quins of ths Ciarch the ys 
his Son Torquato haying compoſed. that honourable inſcription, 
which ſtill remains. Jerum Nur ini, Noble: Venetian, ho had 
loved and honoured, him thro! life, erectad ta his memory, in St. 
Anthony's Church at Padua, a marble Statue, in which, as che Cu- 
rious obſerye, all the exquiſiteneſs of Sculpture is exhauſted: And, 

that none of thoſe diſtinctions, which, light up che Urn of the. illuſ- 
trious Dead, and wait on theig.name beyond the grave, might be 
wanting to grace Benbo ss merit, his life has been ww rtelby the moſt 
correct genius of an age which: was feyitful in great Qriginals+. 0 


unuiin Ds alius mi profetd di- WES, tum dee itn! Mb bo- 
cendi Jocus dabitur · Hoe certè haud ſa- minis ingenium ſuæ ipſius'volancati at- 
ile in praſentia dijudicare audeamʒ pluſ- ; qu nsturꝶ e Pe. 13 
ne eam inſulam, multis vulneribus Chriſ- ſemper vit. bo Vit Bandr 
tianeRetpiblice per font ee „ee ee 
infligendis, nocuiſſe dieam; an, qudd in n ene 466. 
illo ſolo talis tantuſque vir ortus et pro- 
creatus fit, unde veræ planeque Chriſti- 4: Neque immerito co endati ſunt, 
int is du pues quidem: (criplit, ſed in 


mus, profuiſſe. Is igitur cum Bembe fa- 
milliariſimẽ Wirz 1 nmr 
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by 95 11 717 Mather e pen bod: over, 7 241129) cl x- 410 10 law 
FE Oafbrike- adhd eblting"6*Ronicy wat mer 
. Þ ak why — — by 
A perſbns of tank ad merit in hat Cy. Soon 
after che Pope iappoitted bim g body guard. 0 4 
— nice attempts on his life, by the Emiſſaries of the 
King « ef England; nor was it long before the event ſhewed the 
| oy of che precaution. During the ſhort» ſtay: he made at 
Veron, che Rad Ggnified to Sadoler;iin the moſt oblitzing and af- 
fectionate Terms, the ſenſe hen had f his- obligations: thakim - 
whit he es under His roof, und ih his neighbourhood-at Car- 
pentras; and p „ef the tears he their parting 
Being fle arrived at Nome, be recdived an anſwer from: this po- my 
te kieltte. Wich With a of diſpofition, and : 
© Writer: id-all eee 
| 2 Expreſs on the m of u great man, he Fx 
recommends to him the cauſe ef the/Chriftians, who were debtors | 
ts the Joins; aud ery numerous,' and greatly oppreſſed by the 
+ Bai tors, He had made heir caſe known to the 
CAN SHA he Trefided in®thoſc parts, and found ho dif- 
culty 46 Ungäge his good offices fdr their tellef; as the Court of 
* Which wii té interpoſe in the uffair, ſoerns not to have 
applied 10, pesdyr and: ef Heut oui u tenedy, as the equity:of the 
, and the gfeutneſy of che evil ollied for, und Sudalr deſired. 
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be redrefied, let his Friend know, he hoped his Agents at Rome 
had informed him, chat proper orders had been given to caſe his 
Dioceſats of the extotſion they laboured under, and repreſs, for 
the future, the inſaridble avarite of heir Oppteſſors s. 
opinion of his parts and credit, and his readineſs to.exert 
both in the ſervice H ds Fnende und he Pabtic, afforded him, 


ſoon after the time I am ſpeaking ef, an qpportunity of deſerving 
well of one, who ſeems to have held the highelt rank in bis er- 


rr r 
and error, nd reclann- 


Tre 


wider - n 
ſatab eon ſequentes. — — fer wiſlom, 

temper, and learning, was ãnfęrdor tD he of .the..age in hich 
be lived, n 


manner, | 
80 We elle. I ſhall: extrark from them N Cx 4 
make oyr:Countrywan known with; greater. diſtin@tion, the, reſt 

being foreign to che: ponpoſeꝰof nhis Hiſtory: (116 oline 
Contrient, on bie at Ratiſtunc, was rectived hy the 
Edopcroryand thoſe: who <ompeed db Aﬀconbly with great ho- 
nos bot he foupd>-there def the Pipers of the Empire, 
They ptoeceded fo flowly-in this -iaportent. concern, thas, 160 
months; after, the Ele of; Warentest of . 


they aiight'oatit ao further telay i- L. | 
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inforined whatouoy he-tia#/dong, 
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2 FTurkith reaſom 
prohend: defied the Princes to deliberate om boch thaſe 
— cheio reſolution 2 he ſcmed willing: — 
— Nuligion ſhould continuc, ini bo won dane 
— — — 
— — was to bo done. 1 Coverini = 
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Bratiano' and Nomeig hne. He bbſerves at the bottom of che 
letter, that this plate had been mentioned by Perrurtiii under 
another name: and though the variation e very) inarinterial, [he 
ſcems/& remark: it with pleaſure; as it reminded hit of: th ele- 
2 who; miadewuſeof at; br uud 7s Sent 
Tux Canmmas / had adviſed Contarew;) th reduce. all. the Ar- 
1 | Pow on which the Catholic and Lutheran Dirinew]ꝰõ˙ͤ at Vari- 
B ance;to'the ſole queſtion, af, Juſtification x; 45 the ehiaf:6tnors. of 
| the latter were owing to:this: point not- being righthrrinilecod; 
5 and as the prattical inferthees wich which their Writers were but 
| | etl ma neg and which were ſo injuriqus to the; ſanctity 
| and goodneſs of Gad, and tho friorals par et ran 
v — paid thitdefevency th-did ppiios 320d — 
given him un accountiof what had been agreed, hy both parties, 
on this) capital; Controvreſy. ideſires, hinab: to.) kerp itt ſecrete; He 
affigns' no reaſon: for. this: requeſt d hut the SD in his 
anſwer, tells him, he very well law; what. his tie wart and 
_ was ſorry the condition af, the: tines laid: him; pnder,, this hard 
neceflity : tliat the debate in apitition was of the nature jof thoſe, 
of which the divine Awthbt af bur Region. fays,!,5 what, is whil- 
pered-toiyon in the gary) prodaien.owithe u top nt ; that 
he ſhould behave ad he diftmed him D tit an ian 1 
Tn rcſon vf the Legatr's eee U e method 
he Quad taken to remove, us much ax was: bonfiſtent with thejnte- 
- griry' of the. Chtiſtian: docttinen all ce prejudices, which had been 
dageeived -againitrehiisipaintiof athrnfidohedscitherefore, (expreſſed 
kimieif on the: ſubj eit df Juſtifcationand:theiſeygral tenets which 
are connectei iti it ãtrra different pjanner;from-ſbrac- Writers 
v guat nöten He himſelf. males no difficultgrinowning, that 
: hodificatod from St Hain in his dpanion af. Predeſtinstian; in 
' which howok ho greater hnberty than: Sidelct,' who declares, that 
| dna n W anne 


enn wad 


prarum. 
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the Greek Fathers, St. Chry/ofome,” St. Bail, and Theophilattas, 
und St. bot amongſt the Latin, than to what St. Auſſin had 
delivefed®] The Catholic Church having never cenſured this 
difference of opinions; not only private Doctors, but whole Schools 
have thought themſelvet at large to explain the agreement of pre · 
deſtinatibſi with the freedom of humari choice, and God's gratu- 
itous elsctem with the neceffity of: good: works. + Vet, on ſo 
lender an encouragernent; ':fome'! Lutheran Writers have vainly 
flattered themſelves, that Contareni was an Abettor of their ptin- 
ciples; and that our Countryman, who every where ptoſeſſes an 
entire acquieſcener in his doctrine, was à Convert to the ſame 
Syſteny;” though it could nat be more openly attacked than hy 
hut each of theſe great men has delivered on this bead. The 
firſt lays it doyrn as a truth not to be conteſted, that the Repro- 
bate are caſt off, only ſor actual faults, which they commit; by 
reſiſting the gracious overtures of the divine mercy; and that ĩt RY 1715 
depends on the free determination of our will to overcome tb 
reluctunoe— That, though our Predeſtination is to be: attributed 
to Gedi whoſe Grace prevents all effbrts on qur part, yet it ſup- 
poſes out concurtence—He anſwers the trite and impious objec- 
ton, I I am of the number of the Predeſtinate, I ſhall be ſaved; 
8 tu int be cer fo irregular: if, on the contrary, I am doomed 
to /Reptobation;” notwithſtanding: all my endeavours,) I ſſmall be 
damned; dy ſhewing how weak this way of reaſoning would be 
with-reſpe& to all the caſual events of life, which are no leſs fore- 
ſeen'by\ah-alVikriowing: Being, than the alternative of our eternal 
lot. LR, afterwards; Ptoves that Predeſtination and Reprobation 
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| bunt onion in eo io, de quo loqui- 


nur, nimirum lancifimogue . i 
Doctors prorſus manifeſta 3 "qui in l- 22 Cathvtict dene: Ab tri 
Tan my emmy bus tantùm Fyiaꝑi capitibus improbatia, 


diam ſe gontalite, 1 lib * us, ct. iſputationibus 
contentione ere ut ego quidem ar- wa oe "my 1 9. Epiſt 
bitror, milgis quam n conſiderath et quleta pag. e e x fl 
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ate not the neceſſaty cauſe either of aur being ſaned or damned; 
and though Gad has known, from all eternity, the diffcrent! lat 
of each Individual;: this knowledge neither deſtroys the Stn 
gency of events, nor the Liberty of dar will ;- and that no on vnn 
doubt, but, if he lives well; be ſball be-faved';. if Ul, conderaged. 
—— Fhus; 28 the errors of Janſerius are ſuid do have: found; a Grave 
prepared for them in the woitings. of Sailer, it may be; added, 
that Zather's: have met with the fame: fate in thoſe of Confarent 
2 Nan. 0 10120 % ar ⁰ο mee tr Ga een: be 
Tux treatiſe which the former vrrote on Juſtification, was 
beben ein his other Works, at Parts, i in the year1572;; and 
had been received with the of all intelligent perſobs, 
when 4 Dominican Inquifitor, eighteen years after, took it in 
his head to mangle, in a Venice edition, by interpalatione, and, 
what he calls, amendments; the Work of 2a Man as much bi 
ſuperior in learning as in modeſty. In this he has rendered the 
Public a ſervice of the fame kind with that of s Monkih Wtiter, 
ſome oonturies before, who fancying nothing Ws wanting to 
make the id x perfe& Poem, hut the gracefulteſo ef Rhimes, 
very ohligingly ſuhſtituted bis on gingle. to Firgi's. hasmony. 
CAaRrDinai Porn, who was remarkebly converſant in all Ca- 
rem s writings, on this ſohject, ſpeaks of them in terms which 
muſh darry the greateſt weight, as being the judgment of ſo une: 
ceptianable a Maſter of the whole extent of the Controverſy, that 
he is ſuppoſed io bave-drawn up what the Council of Te hag de- 
fed eoncorning it : the Draught being found, as ſhall he ſeen here- 
aftor, among his ether Papers, and publiſhed at Lousin, by Henry 
| Pening, one of the principal Officers of his Houſehold, and who, 
to his long and faithfiy! fervices, added this further-inſtanes'of at- 
tachment to his Lord, n 
tranſactions, which refle& the higheſt honour on his memary, 


Tux Legite's behaviour at the Diet Had been cenfured, as if 


bs had made dr ee to the Lutherays 8 
en 


OF REGINA Nel 287 
chent wich the faith and diſcipline of the Church; arid {ome ſe- 
vere eflutions had paſſed en With im the Where the 
affair was debzted. te hes wen Men ed däd at Be Bngiith 
CARPINAY Was retired to Capronice, 46 avoid raving a Thate' th 
che difficrittics zn which he forelaw his friend world ſoon be em- 
Promefl. On this report, he wrote to the Legete, that if the 
form Had not been laid almoſt as Won as it was raiſed, the would 
Hive rettried to Nyme with the utthoſt expedition ! but as dt Wis 
chen over; he cheughit it more predent, net to ffir t up again; 
eſpeciity as dhe Legate imſelf; when he cue Hen thb Diet, 
would not full to give an accurnte md dausfuc ry econut of an 
fair, in-which his reputation was fo ooneerhed, and Which 
took in the ſubftance of his hole en. The event fe 
ed he Was not Iftaken; for though theſe eenferendes oncedd us 
i Weir thcrtingh ever häwe, -where thoſe he ſtand tmeſt in need 
of entertag on 2 ſcurch of tuch, ute leuſt Wpoled' to it; yet on 
the mperot᷑'s putting un und +6 the Diet; and C revutE am Job, 
® Nn the Pope, inſtend of 'withirewing the long arg un-. 
rerrupted confidence he hal placed ih n, wonforred tiling the 
government of Bologns; and thus diſappeimed that ill willy 
which Envy fehlern fails to ark oer ſuperior marie; He enjoyed | 
this diguity but 4 fnort time, und ted happy in ahe mutual ann 10 ee 
deſerved deem of CaRDTAπH el, and in hich a diſehuge ef aged — (948, 
the pubfic-ftation he was in, llc e the people happy, 
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Deiaop- e che feners of 
is officio, 'Scbulia in Epiſtolas . 2 Pons Fran 
Divi Pak Confutatio Articulorum other. Ep. Reg. Poli, . A pag. 11, 
Lith#4.” De poteſtate Pape. Pe nbew ace -ad pag. 31. and from Cirtareti 
athitnits> | —ů— 1 Tractatus, eee. 
This latter treatiſe was wrote agai oſt . * {19% «| Ai cg bf 
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. Kr Being. who not only. 
unadeèſertedly cejects, hut takes them under his ſpecial; protection, 
and watches with an attentive und merciful providence over their 


a mention of the-Congrels'at-Nice, and the Conferences the. King 


many and excellent 
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„ Wulrer the CARDINAL received the inſtances of eſteem, 


which I, have related, from one of the moſt illuſttious mem - 


bers of the; ſacred College, the braveſt Fringe in Furepe, and 
who, from · the encouragement. he gaye to Jctters, was ſtiled the 
Father of them,, treated him with .@ diſtinctiom, Which docs 
equal honour to bath. — Francis I. who had become acquaint- 
ed with him at the conference of Mice, rote to him in terms 
full of eſteem and good will; and, kom the opinion he * 
of his prudence, - deſired him to aſſiſt with his counſel the 
French Embaſlador at the Court, of Rune, M He made, moreover, 


an offer of every proof, by which he could realize the ſeatiments 


he had of his merit; but added, that being ſenſible of the intereſt 
Which his yictue gave him with a Monarch infinitely, greater than 
himſelfo he entreated him to ĩntercede with him, on. his behalf. — 
„The CarDanat's anfwer:yas ſuited to.this mark; of the/King's 
goodneſs ; which, he fays; was ſo much the more acceptable, as 


chat Prince, to hom-herwas nearly allied in blood ;,and the 


Country. where he received. his birth, not only locked on him as 
an Outlaw, but endeayoured i to 


hinder; others from ſhewing him 
that humanity, to which their on breaſts were ſtrangers... In 
ithis ſays he, your Majeſty bears a likeneſs of the goodneſr of that 

does not caſt: off thoſe: whom the World 


welfare. On this account, though I feel all the joy ſuch a decla- «1 
eee 


on þ difpofition 0 beeemigg your Rayel feste, than 6. thank 


at jt. is exerted in my. behalf —He'conghides with 


had” there witli the Pope,” Contareni, and himſelf; and of the 
qualities he had diſcovered in that Monarch, 
and-which-had impreſſed on bis mind a lore and-veneration f 

his perſon, which he had ever ſince tera ay new Slaton nap 2 
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Bur if the bardſhips)the Carpinar here ſpeaks. of, and. the 
difatters which had heffl his family; the ſentence of death, under 
which his Mather then lay, and the Mlayery. of his Country, had 
—7 ee of vis 1Fhich gre alleviated. by the been 
of ae Authors, this cordial, drop was now. adminiſtered, by 
the the fly PB YERBEances NV, at; length. 9 = 
who had beep the inſtrument of th em. all:, This was the. execu- 
ion of rock he Kings, chic 9 hich was ancnded 
th eyery „ aggravation th at "can. f e ure, of wr 85 — 
TEES make the nen feel the W. e wei ght bo 
his guilt and puniſhment. © F rom a | birth, : as, fordid ey: can. ae 
even the « dregs of the common people, -he. bad been ſucceſſi 
10 Fe d to the 0 gnities of Maſter of i : Rolls, Lord, Priv 20 
High 9 had been Create ated Yaron' Cri on ef, a 
of 2 and Kai abt of the Garter: and, o without ably 
tincture of learning, was made the King 8 Vicar General 4n* Spi 
rituals; 3 a Poſt } itherto unknown tot the lit, of the great 2 1 


2911 


of wo "Crown, but ; which gave him x precedence | before all ih 
Nobility, wig 2 mediately af a ter the Ro 12 family. He had at am 
ſed an Eſtate, out of the ole of the Yet houſes, hh 
would appear utterly. incredible e, did not gur Records deſcend to 
each particular of that. facrilegious 1 plunder which the King 
waſteful tem heaped on . And | t his "own. miſtaken 
forecaſt PERS compleat his fuin, the ve very, meaſure he took to 
ſecure his power, only ſerve, to haſten his downfall. His admi- 
niſtration, from the beginning, "had Peln Katefiil to the Commons, 
on « every accoy nt which can th make "the "exerciſe? of that public 
Station unpop 72 5 and odious; ; and the) Noples Had their parti- 
_ cular real of averſion, in ſeeing a Blackſiith's 80n ſet above 
them all. Henry Bourchier, the laft Farl of Eſer of that name, 
was killed by a fall from his horks, and though he only left a 
Daughter, yet that noble family fil fibliſted zm ſeveral collateral 


* Pat. 31. Hen, WIII. pag. 5%. Dug, Bar. vol. N pag. 312. 
= 2 branches; 
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branches; and Jahn d Feres, Eart of 'Oxford, in whoſe family 
the office of High Chamberlain had been many years hereditary, 
died in the fame month; and Genre, obtaihe' both theft ho- 
nours, to the great diſguſt not bnly '6f the"rwo intereſted fames, 
and their alliances; but of the whole” body of 'the Nobifity, who 
deemed their honours vilified by being communicated to an Up- 
ſtart. This general diſtontent/t eck the Kin g's ears, and made 
him not unwilling tc to regain 1 the PeopleY/alfettion, by giving up 
the Object of thei reſentment, ' Two years before- 335 period of 
his greatneſs, the forebodings of a gu ity mind had cauſed him 
to. miſtruſt it would not he arable; and to make the reſt pro- 
viſiog he could for hig family and dependantz: and i in order to 
Hrengthen himſelf : againſt the friends of the ancient Religion, 
particularly Biſh 11 and the Duke af Norfolk, who, be- 
gan to gain the aſcendant in the Council, he lately brought about 
a match between, the 1 55 and Ame of Cleves, . : But the diſlike 


| 4 „5 


and n in a alert inſtant, that mighty Ber which 
undeſerved favour had been ten years rearing at the coſt which 
has been mentioned. The Duke of Norfolk, his ſworn enemy, 
and, whoſe, Niece. was already pitched, on to ſucceed the German 
Pcingeſs, was ordered. to ſeire him at the Council board, and 
commit him to the Tower. A Bill of Attainder, was drawn up 
againſt, him, in which, Lord Herbert ſays, he was charged 
wick great ang. enormous crimes, | and ſuch as deſerved 'the moſt 
capital punjſhment.” The two Houſes, when. they pafſed the 
Bill, followed likewiſe the execrable example. the- Offender him- 
ſelf had, ſet, them, in the former Seſſion, in the Attainders of the 
Connteſs of. Sak/bury, the Marchioneſß of, Exeter, and others, 


and condemned him without any legal Trial, aud unheard. The 


 * Park, Rolls, 32 He. WII. Act. 66. . 
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notifidd/t6 the People; but the; loudeſt actlamaticns : teſtified the 
. joy u all Ranks) They had ſhewin the fam feritirherits ten years 
before, when, om his Patron NMagtyd diſgrace, they whaningouldy 
detnatided} a /TarmINALPbue atteſts; who tvab then ir Londak, 
that he night: attone:/forchis miſdemeariors on à pibbet//arid now 
they comforted themiches with | hopts:of; better times, when he 
was removed, to aftiom they imputed all tlieir ſufſetings; - Gritn- 
mer alone: theweil a high; dſttkm and eohcern. for him; and in 
lettet to the King, arhoftg Other argumente by which he ebilea- 
voured to nove his compaſſion,' makes aſt SH ene which muſt 
appear very extragnitinary heb alleged by an Arch biſbop, tbat 
Crommel' had r nved As: Maſeſty, ds he Grower; thought, 
n leſt than God. 1 In g letter! he wrote to the King, after his 
Commitenentg * he fatls into folly and oxttaveganice;;/ and de- 
nies a guilt /i With which the whole tendur of his adminiſtration 
was ſtainedz t he has -redourſe to abjec flattery, 3 and betrays a 
cowardly fear.of deaths... Being come to the Place of Execution, — 
he lid, ehe did een a. ſome might imagine, to ſay any 
thing in his own, juſtifications and, if he did, he ſhould, be a 
very Wretch : and be thanked. God for the attonement he was 
about to make» ſor his ſun” Though, än his letter to the King, 
he: had ted! hianfelf of ang nens or injuſtice, pet hene, 
"Sf K dere n o Eee 10 S trek and the vad oa e un 
your Majeſty ever yoang and h perous xcuſo me juſtly... 
. God's), God, , , 751 eee 


bene, or were in my _ ly counfayle to me at ſundry times. 
bone tÞ be Sc nde as Eh 125 Written with the heavy heart and 


erlebe alle mem Sd help hen 2 trefäbling Hand 6f — ect 


wolde do it. If it had bene, or were in heavy Wilde 
. yo * jel Ln 1 poor r — 41 


for mierty, mercy, tes. r 1. | 
ll, tor emo We: fee 1 5 . 
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ger he owned he had lived a Sinner ever mcm li camo tb the / uſe 
of reaſon; and, ſince he was in power had offtided bis/Prince. 
e deſired the People (to join vt him In beggifg inerry of 
God and called on each of the three dlm Ferſons to pardon 
him He aſked the Spectatots totbtar witneſs that lie died in 
the Catholie Faith, not doubting of ay: Article; nor of any ga- 
erament:“ and though it had been / not; Tat herfavonred 
ull the Novelties of the mes: and wa iu, void. ofrevery ſen- 
timent of: Religion, yeti he treats ub this ai falſahood land lander. 
-—He cobfeſfſed;” however; that, as God holy Hpirit: inſtructs us 
in truth, ſo che Devil's at hand to (duce us j and that! he had 
been ſeduced';/-afd:; entreate: the Pevplo;! m ifevunt: time / tu heut 
witneſh that he died ih che · Cath RceFhiii oi the holy CI. 
Tre was ihe end of ore oft wort wf meh And d per 
nicibus Minifters that ever directed the Oguneif of à Tyrant, or 
"opprefled u Nation. HI parts ank induſtty;)iwhich' were both 
very great,” 6nly added to the pobieealimiyy] a the) were ever 
| Ee Exerted'ts che thoſt un warramtabl : pf poſet / urbept - in the'fingle 
jünſtanbe of his Patron vu ofeURnds:*) NotwithRanlitg: all the 


Favour uicht fearning met with im hlv-youthful'years| he had no 
reliſh for it; and, benz 870 


on up he rambled abroad, and was a 
Sri Scldsr- nile Doble 3 lacking of 
None; and' tiere initiate Min lf, by Wiwiiablepidhee, to that 
g ſoene of rapine, ſacrilege, and bloodſhed, which he Mas 

wards to exhibit in his-own Country. Whilſt he was im foreign 
ts, he becatrie acquaitted with their thanners' anit bog: 


ELEz 8 Werkes -appetring :- about. this; time, 1 
Country where he then was, he not . —— 
contained tHe peiſbn, but drank it off 'to'th8'Iregy;"and bn Rr 
SMA Foxxs s return to, England from- the Uoiverfity.of Padua 
= See Sea, he as; has been ſcen blfe hefe; to) make! Hin rebfh 
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the deadly draught. His impiety went beyond what the Italian 
Politician had dated to avow; and, on Archbiſhop Warkbam's re- 
ſiſtanos to ſame. Court meaſures, he expreſſed himſelf in a manner 
too ſhogking to be repeated to a Chriſtian ear. To all the com- 
plicated! injuſtice and cruelty, which attended the diſſolution of 
Religious houſes, of 'which he was the Adviſer, he added inſult 
and,mockery, and employed means, to extort the ſurrender of ſe- 
veral, more- inhuman; and iniquitous than the ſeizure itſelf +. 
Notwithſtanding the immenſe wealth with which this change of 
ptoperty had-increaſed the Revenue, and the promiſes made to 
the People, that they ſhould be caſed of all, future taxes, the Ex- 
_ chequtr l cochauſted; and: the Miniſter ſtill found, pretexts 
to Jaadithe-Nition! with heavier charges than it had yet felt: and 
in a Parliament held a few. months before he was beheaded, be- 2th Ar. 
ſades a large fubfidy-raifſed on. the Clergy, he obtained, though 
not without great reluctance, one tenth and four fifteenths of all 
the Laity's goods: in the Kingdom... But that there might be n 
point of public view in Which be could be conſidered any other- 
wiſe than as an Object of univerſal hatred, in which, Lord Her- 
bert ſays, he was held, and which attended him to the Scaffold, 
honqur af England, during his whole Adminiſtration; and the 
tranſactions of. thoſe ten years amount to no more than a Tale of 
Woe, which blends the Monarchs and the Miniſter's crimes with 
the Nation's miſery . 
Tux firſt aceount of Gromwel's death brought likewiſe the 
news chat, in his laſt moments, he had given all the ſigns of a 
ſincere repentanoe; and the CaRDIxAL ſignified, to one of his 
rene he had felt at chis information. Some time after, 


* Hiſt. Hf. cited by & Gran, Hit Ch. Hiſt. b. 6, pag. 318, edit. 1655. 
6 |; Col. Eccl. Hiſt, vol. 2, pag. 155, K. 
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having ſeen perſons who were preſent at the execution, and had 
been witneſſes of his behaviour, and heard the Criminal's laſt words; 
he let his friend know, this ſecond intelligence had deprived him 
of all the ſatisfaction which the former had given him; and was of 
too equivocal a nature, to ground any confidence of 'a change of 
heart: that, this being the eaſe, he would ſuſpend any further 


thought concerning him, and leave his lot to the decifion of an 


allknowing . eren en enen 
hid from Men *. 
Taz Engliſh CAR DIN AL had now "Giri woch n of his 
integrity and abilities, as drew on him the attention' of the Court 
of Rome, and that approbation, which'is but too often the late and 
backward acknowledgement of foreign merit. The intereſts of 
the holy Sce were concerned in making uſe of his pruderice and 
experience in public affairs: and her reputation in diſtinguiſhing 
a perſon who had ſuffered ſo much for his attachment to that 
cauſe, of which the is, by way of excellence, th e Frotector.  Thek 
conſiderations determined Paul III. to confer on him, without 
any ſolicitation on his part, one of the moſt honourable Poſts in 
the Papal dominions, as a public mark of the Carpiniar's worth 
and his own fenſe of it. This choice met with the greater appro- 
bation, as it was not only a recompenſe of paſt ſervices,” but gave 
him an opportunity of diſplaying his talents bv π . 
rater from any he had hicherto appeared in. 2075 
Tux Eccleſiaſtical State is very conſiderable, both as extent 
and ſituation. It lies in the heart of Daly, and is bounded, on 
the North, by the Venetian Dominions and the Adriatic Sea; on 
the Eaft, by the Kingdom of Næples; by the Mediterranean, on 
the South; and, on the Weſt, by the Dukedoms of Florence and 
Modena. The length from North to South, is about 240 miles; 
and the greateſt breadth, which is between Ancuna and Ciuita- 
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* Epiſt, R. Pali, pars 5. pag- 62. Shi 
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Fecchia,. about 120. Beſides theſe dominions, the Dukedom of 
 Benevente, in the; Kingdom of Naples, and the Principality of 
Auignong AniProvence, make a part of the Papal poſſeſſions. The 
two Seas which: lie o cach fide of the Ecclfinſtical State, would 
give it great advantages with reſpe& to. commerce, did the in- 
duſtry of the Inhabitants beat any proportion to the convenience 
of their ſituation; and the ſlighteſt knowledge of ancient hiſtory 
informs every Reader, how fruitful and plentecus this Country 
formerly was, and ſtill might be, was that ſpirit revived, without 
which the foil. is fertile and cammereial:Sexs rowb in vain. Some 
ſpots Kill bear witneſs to the bounty of Nature, and-the huſdan- 
dry of the People; and nothing can be more delighiful, or better 
cultivated than the Country about Senigalia, Faro, and Peſaro, 
on the coaſt gf ene Adriatic. The fame, with reſpect to culture, 
is the caſe of a great part of the territory of Bologna. 

Fras State is: divided: into ſeveral Departments, which: have 
Germans appointed by the Pope, with the quality of Legate, or 
of a rank next to that dignity. The chief of theſe Departments 
are, that of Rome, which is under the Pope's immediate juriſ- 
diction ;. the Province of the Patrimony, Sabina, Ombria, or the 
Dukedom of Orvieta; the Marquiſate of Ancona, the Dukedom 
of Urbino, the greater part of Romagna, properly io called, which 
comprehends Bologna and its Appurtenances, with the Dukedom 
of Ferrara. 

AmaonGsT theſe a chat of the Province of the Pa- 
trimony i is the moſt honourable, as it lies in the neighbourhood 
of Rome,- and makes a valuable part of the Papal: dominions. It 
compriſes the ancient Hetrwuria:; and, in the infancy of Rome, was 
the. ſeat: of ſeveral. warlike and: populous: nations, the Volſinii, Tar- 
quinit, Fulerii, Vejentes, Cærites, and others. Theſe, firſt, con- 
tended with that growing State, and then, being ſubdued and in- 
corporated in her, made a part of her ſtrength. But, long before 
the end of the Republic, no mare remained of theſe ancient King- 


doms, 


\ 
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| which is called the Tuſcan Sea. Its greateſt exterit from North 
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doms, than is now. to be found of the Trinobantes, Leni, and | 


the other original Inhabitants of Britain; and what a Roman 
Hiſtorian ſays. of one of the Royal Cities, that held out a ten 
years ſiege againſt the whole ſtrength of Nome, may ſerve as an 
Epitaph to them all: ** So conſiderable were the Vejentes,' at that 
time; at preſent who remembers there ever was ſuch a people? 
what 'remains, what footſteps even of their exiſtence? Hiſtory 
ſcarcely gains credit when ſhe informs us there was ſuch a"na- 
tion . The Conquerors have undergone the ſame Revalution ; 
and in this extenſive Province, which was ſo conſiderable af part 
of the Roman territory, Mae are almoſt as few traces of ay 
Victor as the Vanquiſhec. 

Tuis fair Domain, in its — else us reer 
to the holy See by Marbildis, Counteſs of Tuſcart, | in the year 
1115, and contains ſeveral confiderable' ſtates, beſides other divi- 


ſions of leſs note; to which the Dukedom of Caſtro has been ſince 


added. It is bounded, on the North, by Ombria; and by the 


river Tyber, on the Eaſt; on the Weſt, by the South part of 


Tuſcany; and on the South, by that part of the Mediterranean, 


to South is about ay common Italian miles, an Ty * 
from Eaſt tO Weſt. r 19 Wt x 4 121 


Tut moſt important 1 are „Claire Hatz i called 


Centum Cellæ, where the. Pope's Gallies are ſtationed; Cornero, 


which ſtands on an eminence on the banks of the Marta, and 


near the ruins of Gravica, and Targuinia. Tuſcalenna, which is 


on the borders of the ſame River, and has gone by the different 
names of Salumbrona, Tuſcia, and Tuſcana; and, though it gave 
its name to all the adjacent Country, it now retains little more of 
its once flouriſhing ſtate, than what ſooths beauty in decay, the 
remembrance of former 18 du ſtands n n whers 


1441 


* Hoc tune Pas farb: nunc 1 ve * * laborat 2 hder, ut 


ifſe quis meminit? que reliquiz? quod- Vn fuills credamus,” Flofus, I. I. c. 12: 
„ne the 
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the Nar falls into that river, and has the title of a Biſhoptick, 
Chich is united to that of Ciuita- Caſtellana. The rivulet Pozzolo 
runs by Nei, mentioned by Livy by the name of Nepare, and is, 
like wiſe a titular Epiſcopal See, united to that of Suri. The 
Dukedem of Caſtro, which formerly belonged to the Dukes of 
Parma, has been in the poſſeſſion of the Popes ſince the year 
1649. It was formerly a Biſhoprick, but the Inhabitants having 
murdered their Prelate; Inacent K. cauſed the City to be raſed 
arid transferred the See' to Arqun- Pendente. The territory of Or- 
vieto; which the Romans called Ager Urbevetanus, takes in ſeve: 
ral towns, and among others, that from . which the adjoining 
Countrys derives its appellation; | Acqua Pendente and  Bagnares, 
which was the: ancient Ba/hecoregtum, and Capranica; of which I 
have Had ioccafion-tb 1 Noncigliane, allo, gives its 
name to a. ſmall ſtate; and the Dukedom of Bracciano is in the 
middle of this Department. Viterbo, the chief City of the Province 
of the Patrimony, and the uſual ſeat of the Governor, lies about 
forty Italian miles, north-weſt of Rome. It is called in latin, Vitery 
bium, and ſometimes Tetrapulis; and the Inhabitants, the Lurterni 
Pepuli, being ont of the four towns which: were aſſociated under 
the name of Viterbo, by Dęſiderius, the laſt King of Lombardy. The 
Epiſcopal See was trausferred. hither from Ferrento, and is immedi- 
ately ſubject to the Pope. The monuments af ſeveral Popes, many 
ſtately buildings, with public fountains, and other works, both for 
convenience and magnificence, contribute to make Pape teak of 
the oſt-confidergble: Cities of the: Recdefiaiticali Beate. . N ti 
Tur Pope conferred: on CARDINAL Porz this nee 
wits thels Spende of good will which enhance the price of 
a benefaction. He let him know, that his approved abilities made | 
him, the Pope, 'defirous' he ſhould not bo at too great a diſtance | 
from his perſon; that Viterbo, 'the place of his future reſidence, 
was within an caſy day's journey of Rome-; and on a ſhort warn 
ing, he might have his advice on any emergeney: that, in the 
choĩce of the Poſt in which he had placed him, among other 
5 4 conſiderations, 
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had provided him with a fituntion, In which he might be bene · 


Joey. Nothing cou be more dt ſürnble te me, than 40 ernploy 
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conſiderations, he had conſulted the Carnminan/s little reliſh for 
the manner of life he was: obliged to lead at Rvme, and, therefore, 


ficial to others, without depriving: himſelf: of the advantages of 
privacy and retirement. To this gracious deglatation n ag 
tif, he returned his thanks by the: following letter... 
Leun Holineſs, by conferring om me Ae of ho 
Province of the Patriinouy, has exempted me from the pecofiity 
of ſoeking, from | foreign: Princes; A - ſubſiſtence; ſuitable o my 
birth, after having been deprived! of my Country, and all that is 
Hear to me, by Him; in whoſe dominions I was born. From 
this diſagrebable dependenoe, which is the hard lat of man your 
ſingular goodneſs has ſet me fer; and taken me under th pto- 
tectlon of his Vicegormit, in whole calle I have forfoited/vehat- 


der I was othetwiſe entitled td. Though I pumpe, very ſon, 


to make your Holineſs my beft'arknowiedgments; in perſon; the 
ꝑreutneſs of the favour; and the ſtaſdmable biræumſtanoœe in which 
+ yecdive it, being at a time when I ſtund moſt in need of Iuch 2 
witintenance, does het Alle me to-withold, though: for ſo ſhort 
a pace; the fenſe 1 have of ahe Ubligatiem und the gratitude 1 


fed for my Benefactor. ILoſhall uſe n eſſort to make: my er- 
— ——— come/tip to my-fentiments;; and-defre 


your: Holjnaſſ to be aſſured. that whatever I conldfay wianldital 
ſtort of them. All d would dignity is, that my future like hall at- 
teſt che ſinoexity with which ꝗqᷓ mow. omn Zoo much I am indebted 
to your patetadl/:oare,; from whole favour, mut to the divine 
goodneſs, I hae xrotived. the honqurs and ewoluments I en- 


them to he and ſetvice of your Holineſs, and your il- 
family, to Which I belong by ſo many ties. May a 


Juſtrious 
good Providence long - rad do us and 4 the whole ho 
Kian , Commonwealth hn 

1 ba no dae ane on ibs gh office, ts he e 


n, E Pa, part 4, pag: 3. 
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ma ChiraRer which was vo longer the effect of infirudtions re- 
ceived fn others, but the genuine reſult of his own diſpoſitions. 
This opportunity bnd Hitherto been wanting in his Embaſſies, 
where ie on lights-could go-ino-fumber than they agreed with 
the orders he was to execute and even theſe orders had been 
| & eounteracted by the Courts, 0 Which he was ſent 00 two-very 
intricate negotiations, asto give very little: opening to his abilities. 
The Nation the 'wras move ꝓlaoed in, Iot im at latge from all ſuch 
_ Contfoul, und mewed dus mind an dts native libegty. We have 
only te vegrer chat his adminiſtration»is:pes. enme doα to 438 int 
quch a detall as ooulfl mot have filed to be ahenourable to hi- 
memory, and eu ,eͤtͤto All in power, being a plan. got drawn 
Hom ſpdeulatiem but recommended: hy action and reallife. The 
few Sketches, indeed, hieb hure been reserved. are ſufficient 
to enable us tonttae the Juſtneſs 5 e 
piece, 'whoſe-ovtlines gte ſo boble and regular. , ; 
_ His frſt care, u LGA R of the holy See, _ 8 tho | 
people cortmitted 1402 his charge. with the ſpirit of Chriſtianity, 
which, in chat age, was mere even in the mejghbourboad. of the 
Oiupiral ofthe Chriſtian Word. Thus he offered by the example 
of blameleſt life, which-wasnotonly opt of the reach of reproach; 
but'aipattern>df/evxery. virthe, becoming a Prince of the Catholie 
Church, and the Gorernor:of a lauge Province. "His Houſehold 
wiypthoſen from adiwilitude!;pfchamRers-with his gwn. . The 
| chief'perſonowho compoſed itiwere, A Priuli, a Nobleman 
of Venice, in whole commendatien our equitable Countrymen 
have been as liberal .ns thoſe; of this; own .commugnian ; Beca- 
reli, his principal Scary Rexfolia, Abbe, of St. dale, Or 
Yon,” and i obliers: ball! perſons of great Jiſtinctian, who had 
followed! ils fortubes, from no er Mmatiye Aan their, attach- 
ment to*hisaperſon, ianii radrairatien of bis Wirtue. They were 
: i pe dj png n to Fircumſianees, ut * 
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they preferred the ſociety! of a Foreigner, whoſe, head as pro: 
ſcribed, to independence, and all the adyantages they would have 
enjoyed in their reſpective Countries. Was their merit unknown 
to us by any other particulars, this alone would! be ſufffeient to 
annex a very extraordinary idea to it. The many valuable qua- 
. lities of Henry Pening, his Chamberlain, and ne Gere, 
entitle him to a place in the forementioned liſt. bh ot 
Tux firſt care of the new Governor was, — 
Pn the manners of the people ſubject to his authority: and the 
diſorders of the times called for an active and enlightened zeal. 
Error, no leſs than immorality, was to be checked; and the 
ſpirit of irrehigious giddineſs had not only ſeized;the North, but 
had found admittance under the ſouthern Climes': and be was 
under a neceſſity of being particularly watchful to apply ſuitable 
remedies to vice, and prevent any deviation from truth, or recall 
thoſe to it who were gone aſtray. His vigilance ſucceeded in the 
former; and the methods he made uſe of 'to'compaſs the latter, 
were gentleneſs and perſuaſion. I ſhall exemplify this in one 
| inſtance, which will "make all others unneceſſary. . Flamimus 
had imbibed, at Naples; the tenets of Valdes, with whom the had 
contracted a dangerous "intimacy, and was returned to Rome, a 
ptoſelite to his impious ſyſtem. The Lr ATR, Who had formerly 
lived with him in great familiarity, and was acquainted with his 
many excellent qualities, was ſenſibly affected with his friend's 
misfortune, and deſirous to retrieve it. Wherefore, without 
taking any 1 notice of what had happened, he invited him to paſs 
ſome time at Viterbo, where he then was, and converſing with 
him ' ſometimes on polite literature, in which Flaminius excelled; 
and, at others, on Religious matters, he: diſpoſed him gradually 
to return to the Catholic doctrine, to which he ever after ſted- 
faſtly adhered, The LEAB, in whoſe houſe, ten years after, 
he ended his life, in a very Chriſtian manner, was ſo pleaſed 
with a Convert of ſuch. importance, that he uſed to ſay, beſides 
12423 br 5:41 A ae being 
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bein infltntsl-to- hh nis heppünsh be had rendered a fin- 
gular ſervice to the cauſe of Truth, by reclaiming Flaminius, who 
exerted à very fine genius in honour of it, «qi wrote woo 
elegance in Italian and Latin ., PO tee ln ee 

| Hs intimate friend Sadoler Biſhop of Garfentrear, — 2 on 
the' ſame principles, and wrote; about. this time, the following 
letter to Alexander Furnnſed the firſt perſon of the Court of Rome. 
<« received a few: days ago: with that reſpect which is due to all 
orders of the holy Sec; a cormmiſſion from the Pope, which au- 
thoriſes te to cauſe the Lutheranz to be fought after and puniſhed. 
It gives me ſingular ſatisfaction that his Holineſs ſhould not think 
me umvorthy to he entruſted with ſuch an affair: and I entreat 
your Excelfencel to ſignify my gratitude to him for this mark of 
his} eſteem. 0 As to che commiſſion itſelf, I ſhall, if neceſſity 
obliges me, put it in execution; but I will uſe my beſt endea- 
vours to prevent all ſuch neceſſity. The Arguments I chuſe to 


make uſe of,: to convince: the minds of thoſe who err, cho in ap- 


pearance: and in the opinion of a gemmon. Obſerver, they may 
ſeem to be leſs vigdrous tian the caſe requires, are, in reality, far 
more efficacious. For it is not a countenance armed with terror, 
nor tracks and gibbet, but the expoſition of Truth itſelf, and, 
above all other methods, the lenity of a Chriſtian Spirit which 
draws from miſguided:mgm: tha Confeſſion of error, in which the 
heart has a greater ſtrare than the tongue . 1 
Cour p ſentiments ſo equitable ſtand in need of his, arguments 
ioo-orhh authority to recommend them, beſides what has been al- 
geged from [theſe tw o eminent perſonages; Sulpicius Severus, one 
of the greateſt Ornaments of the fourth Century, might be cited; 
Who blames the Biſhops Idacius and ITbacius for applying to ſecu- 
lat Judges for the baniſhment of the Pricilliani ts, and repreſents 
the due they: carried on, at the Bae, 8 Court: as a 
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renne Hare ful Prece eg. The imalgnmton they raiſed zpenifift dem 
exemplo. felpes Was TH © they followed wem to Tyra, in 
qtialtty of AGSifers,”" ge. Warn, Whoſe beloved Diſciple Sr 
had been, Tthacins to defilt fem carrying on! the c 
fpalnft th, WY etreated the Briperor to pure their lives. 
But when, tHorwIthſianding all his endeavours, they were iput to 
369, Heitler He Hor St. 4nbroft would rave wy further com- 
murmnicutidn with the Profecttors, or therBiſhops whoweontiriued 
in their Corpeniſntch, choagh" hey were favourtd /by!the Enipe- 
tor; and the imer reprodched hicnſtif, as long as he lived, for 
Having, afterwards, euſublby cbrtitrmmicated with that party; tho 
it Was to fade: the Hves. of ſome innboent perſans of quality: oh 
which debähon, being uſbed e give eon to theirprocetdings, 
he openly re ſliſsd it . II Thall add tone authority More; arith then 
take Tedve'of fIBjea which I an rtyAhould have ever firod/in | 
need f any proof Beit its on Leif evidetiee; Mhetottowers of: De- 
nau, id parxlcularly that branch of therm wo, werecalied Crr- 
contilions, practiſed euery int of drueit o the! Qatholicaʒ yet gt. 
Auſtin writing w- the Prochnſub f usſvien his particulat ren, 
who iis commiſſioned to put the imperiat laws in Execution 
Againſt them, delivers Hitnfelf in the fdlowing würds. When 
you Jutlge cauſes, in) whidh che Chutch-43xbncerned,) kow-atro- 
cidusoever the injuries the has ſaffered;rmby' be, we entrrat you, 
Sir, to forget, on this oecaſton, 2that: ydu have p r of ift antl 
death; ànd do nöõt' rehect a petftiet en their behalf whoſe umend- 
mietit we'daily afk ef God. The reſsletton of overcoming evil 
by good is whit e ſhe td ever Gepurt from ; ant ou! dre to 
remeinber'that nne but Eetlehaſtits bring efbre ybu any ching 
Which conerrus the Church. Inſpimuch, thüt ff YD,tpumIh :the 
guilty with deach, ybu Ueptive us of 'the Rbertycef Pringing our 
grievahces-to your! tribunal ; and deave iis to MI gredter outrages, 


as our enemies will ſee us in the neceſſity of Jertip them take 
0 Sul. Srv. Hiſt lib. 2. 


away 
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away aur ves rather than eauſe them to forfeit theirs. He 
conchades His letter with | thefe remarkable Wards; However 
gryoat an Byil the errur is which we with: them 10 abjure, and 
howbver.defirabje.the Truth we would have them embrace ; ;yat 
it is a troubleſome, not NINE W een 
em iaftructioa v2? 002 nr 024 nh 

Tun — vigilance in his n na 3 
Rue was \{b *vngverfall yacknowfedged, that, ſome years 
after, e was about being raiſud to the Papacy; and thoſe, 
who were jexlous of his merit, ohjotted to him, that, during his 
whole adminiſtration, he had cauſed: only two perſons to be put 
to death, he made no other anſwer, than that this mildneis had 
not proceeded from ĩndblence; and that he had reafon' to thank 
Previdenee fot Hot having been under a necaſſity of holding ano- 
ther conduct : thatthe change in the matmeri of the Heople, and 
the diſpoſitions in which/he left chem, ſo alifferent from thoſe he 


to product in his own. altzgkcagionrÞ. iy on rnd wigs 
-..:/Tudugi;He made what, zegarded the :workbip f the, fur 
es Being, both wick reſpect 4% Faith and Rtactige, the pri- 
mary dbject of his ademiniſtrauian, which Atiſtetie has laid down 
as a prisciple in politicg. ſhould be the chief Care nf everyieulerns 
yet his ſulicituile x teinded ta grery; diſtiict of his charge 3: Parti 
culaily th the diftitbptian of Juſtice, am: Aguri that the 
lower and :ncoeffitobs clas of the people were got gppraffed 
by their ſuperions {dis | farecaſt went ſtill ßorthet, and he did 
what degended n him tb! giver|a:lazy and huxatiobs ge 0 
men ar for.induſtryÞ[ It 3s:cykowary r e H, of 

| Rome: ue afbgn cach town. af dhe Hceleſjeſtaca tate 10 dhe 
| patronage -of ſame \Cardinat:; and. 10 eonſeguence K this | 
uſage, the:-Leaairs was appoinudd Patron. af Naguaris, in the 
Provin nes. of of the Harri b and called by the Romans, Balneore- 
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bad found them in, were the only Certificates ha had any negd Zi 
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Sum; or; as ſome (think, Nobempagi, by Pliny. He lent the 
Inhabitants, whom he found ' remarkably averſe th labour, a 


conſiderable ſam of mbney, that they might {Mt up a ullen 
manufacture, and betaks themſelves ame 
ache ene eee a/Gutanf*.c 100 oma rt. 
Hrs taſte for Literature was too eatly and deeply — * 
to males the eneburagement of it a favcutite lepartment of his 
care. It was the exmploymnent. of his hots of Jeifure. and, retire- 
ment. The itetho Bociety, as it was, texmeds; which; he clta- 
bliſhed and bonqured hy being a Member! of, it. Was compoted 
age ; not ware perſons of the. othet Set, whale; minds ere ſu- 
perior to ſcandal and rifle, exdludęd from the: antages Of this 
aſſembly f. Kichurio, Marchionch, of Peearny at one af holt 
Women, whoſe rice us: for ubole. Rulies 4, andi her œnnectians 
with REGAL Pors were do patticular not td have her: men- 
tioned with Ronout in the hiſtory of his life. She was daughter 
to Fabricius Colonna, and wiſe; be Fraeis.duales ei Matquis of F 
cara. Aﬀtet; the battle of Pavie,)which..mzas wan ;by;herihu(- 
hand's valour, 'ſhe Aiſſuadedt him from accepting the offer uf the 
crown of Naples, which the Fope and Pringes of tuiy made him, as 
inconſiſtent with his Honour. She excelled in polite learning, 
and wrote a very fine latin Poem, in which: her. dun name! and 
ber huſband's praites are conſigried|to/all paſterity. The ſubjet 
of Vida's third? Eclogue, -which is infcribed_.Nice, is D' Avalc's 
funeral, and does equal honour 0 the Hero and to Her, who is 
introduced mourning his death; - Though ſolicited by ſome of 
the greateſt Princes of Jah; the would. never: admit: any propoſals 
of a ſecond marriage, and having ſhewn a firmneſs; of ſoub not to 
be dazzled with the luſtre of a diadem, Ihe, at length, retired 
Fe en, ny te agua te tha » nyt This 


a Vin. ö "+ Nos, in Vied March. Pie. Gu 
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Lady bequeathed to the LeGaTz ten thouſand crowns, which 
he refuſed to accept, and ordered the whole of a legacy fo conſt- 
derable, eſpecially in thoſe times, to be added: to the fortune-of 
the Marchioneſs's Niece, when ſhe married Don Garcia of Toleds. 
A rare example of generoſity, and which, fays the Italian Author 
of his life, will have few-Imitators*. 

Tuxsx are the chief of the few particulars, which, as I have 
faid, are come down to us, of the LecGaTe's adminiſtration. 
What his ſentiments were, in general, of the nature and duty of 
ſuch a charge, may be gathered from what he wrote to his friend 
Contareni, on his being appointed, much about the fame time, 
Governor of Bologna, © I muſt return you, my Lord, my beſt 
thanks for giving me the pleaſure of hearing fo often from you, 
notwithſtanding the multiplicity of your occupations. I may 
with truth affirm, that the tranquillity we here enjoy, as deſira- 


ble as it is, does not afford us greater ſatisfaction than the account 
you ſent us of a more buſy Scene, in which you are engaged. 
Indeed, my Lord, this relation does no more than confirm the 


opinion'I ever had of the ſtrength of your parts, which can buoy 
up where others are depreſſed and Joſt. But my ſatisfaction was 
complete, when I underſtood from the concurrent teſtimony of 
the Public, that the expectation I had conceived of you, however 
great, has been ſurpaſſed by a mind ſuperior to that wearineſs and 
ſatiety, which buſineſs is apt to bring with it, and which cauſes 
you to find repoſe in eaſing others of their complaints and hard- 
ſhips. In this, my Lord, I ſee the image of a truly Chriſtian 
Magiſtrate, who, without regard to his own convenierice, pro- 
cures the ſafety and advantage of thoſe committed to him. This 
can only be performed by ſuch as have learnt from their divine 
Maſter, to ſhew their affeRtion to Him by the love and care" they 
beſtow on Mankind +.” 

In another letter to the ſame great perſonage, the ſubject led 


Vita Pal. + Epiſt. R. Pali pars 3*, pag. 52. among the Italian letters. 
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him into the following ſhort account of himſelf : «© The content- 
ment I find, ſays he, in my preſent ſtation, is above any thing I 
could have promiſed myſelf ; and, though the Poſt I am in brings 
with it a certain neceſſary occupation, yet this is ſo far from 
breaking into my plan of life, that it improves and recommends 
it. I need not ſay any thing of the alacrity I ought to feel in 
the adminiſtration of Juſtice, and the aſſiſtance, I am willing to 
hope, all thoſe find, who ſtand in need of it. Theſe employ- 
ments do not interrupt my morning hours, which I dedicate to 
my ſtudies, and am careful to lay them out to the beſt advan- 
tage. All the buſineſs of the Government is tranſacted in the 
afternoon; unleſs ſomething extraordinary requires immediate 
diſpatch: but theſe incidents are rare, and, n GP! happen. 
do not take up above an hour br two#.” . . 
Ix ſhould not be forgotten, that the — though a: Cax- 
DINAL, was not yet in holy orders, and had only received the 
tonſure, by which thoſe are initiated who deſign themſelves for 
the Clergy. Yet his adminiſtration gained him ſo general an 
eſteem, that, a few years after, he was choſen to the higheſt and 
moſt important poſt in which the Chriſtian Hierarchy can place 
merit, being, as the ſequet of this hiſtory wilt ſhew, appointed 
one of the three Legates who opened. the d Smell of 
Treut, and preſided at it. 

Soo after he had taken * of Nin 1 A Mak 
of the firſt quality, and his near Kinſman, had left England, to 
avoid the difficulties the King. laid him under on the ſcore of 
Religion. The LzeGaTz, to whom he made application, not 
judging it proper either that he ſhould. come to Rome, or be with 
him at Viterbo, deſired the Cardinal of Mantua, Hercules Gongaza, 
to receive him into his houſchold, and give him ſome employ- 
ment in it. But that _ * though he realy nn 


9 Epiſt, R, Pali, pars 3*, 0 the ſealian ters pag. 47. | 
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with the firft part of the requeſt, had too great a teſpect for the 
Royal blood of England, to make uſe of any one about his per- 
fon, who deſcended from it. The young man had not been long 
his Gueſt, before he diſcovered that his manners were by no 
means anfwerable to the zeal he had teftified for his Religion ; 
and the LEGATE, on the firſt notice of this difagreeable incident, 
would have removed him to a private houſe of a friend of his at 
Padua; but the Cardinal would ſtill keep him in his family, till 
the reaſons which hindered the LeGaTE from having him at Vi- 
terbo, had ceaſed. On this, he thanked his noble friend, by a 
very elegant letter, for a civility which: had been owing to a re- 
gard for himſelf; and teſtified to him his regret of its not having 
been conferred on one more deſerving.— We have no further 
| light on this matter; nor is the perſon's name onee mentioned, 
or any thing ſaid bye wikicly "a conjecture” may be made who 
he was ®, 

Tux Pope belnge to go to:Civita Peels in the ſecond year of 
the LEG aTz's government, as: that place is in the Province of 
the Patrimony,. his poſt required that he ſhould wait on him at 
his arrival. He had now been abſent from Nome a conſiderable 
time, which, he ſays, heightened the pleaſure he received from 
the fight of a Sovereign; to whom he had ſuch ſignal obligations; 
and who, on his part; was no leſs pleaſed to meet the LROAT RE. 
He was immediately admittedi to an audience, and had a long 
conference with the Pope on the preſent Criſis of the Chriſtian, 
World; and the calamities witli which it was threatened. Some 
thing, likewiſe; was brought in! of the affairs of England, and of 

what might ſeem to give ſome! proſpect of happier days. The 
praiſes of Contarem's: morals, judgment, and learning were not 
forgot; and the Pope entered om the particulars, which. at' firſt; 
gained: him his good will, and cauſtd: him to adopt him into the 


* Epiſt; R. Poll, pars 3%. among the Italian letters, pag. 71. 
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facred College —The LR OA ſignifies, that his eſteer for the 
Cardinal of the holy Croſs, Marcellus Cervini, who came to Ci- 
vita Vecchia with the Court, and was afterwards Pope, increaſed 
in proportion as he became acquainted with him ; becauſe, to uſe 
his own expreſſion, in which he lets us ſee a truly Engliſh ſenti- 
ment, he diſcovered in him thoſe radical qualities, which make an 
honeſt man.—He ſpeaks with the higheſt commendation of the 
parts of Alexander Farneſe, who, likewiſe, accompanied the Pope, 
and ſends up the moſt ardent wiſhes, that this young Prince may 
uſe proper care to be acquainted with that Source of Good, from 
which alone all happineſs is derived *. —His-ſtay at Ci uita Vecchia 


was ſhort, and he returned to Vitello on the ber ſetting out 
for Rome. 


Tux news of the Leoare' 8 atten FOR mois the King 
of England, and that reſtleſs cutioſity which pries into the cha- 


racter of thoſe who are obnoxious to us, informed him, almoſt 


at the ſame time, that his Kinſman's adminiſtration was altogether 
unlike that on which he proceeded ; and wanted nothing but ex- 
tent, to be as glorious to himſelf and ' beneficial to mankind, as 


his own was ignominious and deſtructive. He had bore him an 


implacable hatred at a time when he was more the object of com- 


paſſion than envy ; but now he had that additional motive with : 


which ſucceſsful merit furniſhes worthleſs men. He perceived 
the. gradual advances of the LeGATE to conſummate fame and 
greatneſs ; but ſaw it with impotent indignation. His imagina- 
tion was haunted with the idea of a- perſon, who continued to 


condemn the miſdemeanors of à long and guilty reign; and he 


reſolyed to rid himſelf, at any rate, of thoſe dark, tho' cauſe- 
leſs fears, againſt which-the Guards of Tyrants are no defence. 
In conſequence of this, he doomed to deſtruction a Prince of his 
own: blood, and employed the baſeſt, as well as moſt iniquitous 


® Epiſt. R. Poli, pars 3˙. among the Italian letters, pag. 50. 
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of all means to accompliſh-it.' Though ſeveral other projects of 
the Aſſaſſination, which was now agreed on, had been ſtrongly + 
ſuſpected, and publickly talked of, yet the firſt attempt of tliis 
kind, which came to a legal Trial, was diſcovered at Viterbo, 
where three Italians were hired by the King for that purpoſe. 
The LEGATE, on their conviction, inſtead of treating them ac- 
cording to their deſerts, mitigated the ſeverity of the laws in their 


favour, and having cauſed them to be conſmed ſome time, ſet © 


them again at liberty. This diſappointment; and the Lecare's 
clemency, ſerved only to inſtigate Henry's ulcerated breaſt to re- 
peat the crime, and find out more ſucceſsful; Inſtruments, of it: 


and two: Engliſhmen, one. of which ſerved in his lifeguards, and 
an Italian, were bribed to be the Aſſaſſins. The Scene laid for 


Py murder was Capranica, whither the LzGATE: was retired 


during the ſummer heats. But before the defign was concerted, : 
the Ruffians, who paſſed for Flemiſh Traders, were ſeized on a 
ſuſpicion they had raiſed; of themſelves, by being: obſerved to he 
very inquiſitive; about the Governor's houſe; and two of them, on 


a nearer, inquiry, wert diſcovered to be Engliſtimen.” Being que 
ſtioned- ſeparately, and croſs- examined, they fell, firſt, into the 
gtoſſeſt contradictions, and, then, confeſſed who they were, and 

on what errand: they hall been ſent. A letter was found on the 
Italian, which was to have been carried by one of the Engliſh: 
Accomplices to Caſſali, a man of family, and Brother to one who 
had been remarkably active for the King, in the cauſe of the Di- 
vorce. It was penned in the true Cataline ſtyle, and informed 
Caffalt, he ſhould. ſoon hear from him by word of mouth, con- 

cerniig the affair to which he was already privy *. This ſecond 

Act of Villainy being brought to light, the LEGAaTE would not 

haye thoſe; who: were to have been the perpetrators, put to death: 


een Se. ds was dane to r e, 
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remit the puniſhment due to i ity and _—_ and? de Criminals for: 
a few days to the allies eie r A 


Wat Henry eould/ not effect by his Einiffartes; dee 
to execute himſeif as far as lay within his reach; and though he 


could not plunge a poinard in the LGATR's breaſt, he ne 
him in a more ſenſible part than any which eoneerned his own 
perſan.. About: three | years before the time I am ſpeaking: of, 
1539 Lord. Montague, the LEecaTY's elder Brother, and others had 
been put io drath, by a ſentence, in which ſome faint appear- 
ances: of legal proceedings were ſaved. | But the Parliament had, 
likewiſe, attainted ſome other perſons of the higheſt quality, in 
whoſe, cauſe even. the: farce: of Juſtite was? ſuperſeded; the moſt 
conſpicuous of-which, on all accounts, was” Margaret, Counteſs 
of Saliſbury; the LzG6AT®s Mother: This quality, and her at- 
tachment to the Catholic Religion; were her only erimes. Such 
a.cauſe, however, was too invidious-to' be allsdged; even by one 
whocbad: ſet himſelf above. alt [reftraint 35 andithe'-Comntels's con- 
duct being blemelbſes ſomething was to be invented: irh tlie 
King's pleaſure. might make: high treaſon.» Or this a report was 
ſſread, that ſne had forbidi her Dependants the. ufs-0f the new 
tranſlation of the Bible. into the Engliſhtungue, which was pub- 
liched by the Royal authority ; that ſome Hapab diſpenſations Hat 
been found at her Country: ſeat; at: @onudnay, and that ſhe kept a 
correſpondence: with her Son. On a Cabinet Scrutiny t- was: dif- - 
covered, that theſe Accuſations could not be made out; and, if 
they could, were inſufſcient to fomm any thing caꝑital againſt: the 
Offender. A more ſummary method thetefbre, was taken, 
which ſuited. the King's. temper, the ſlaviſſi diſpoſition to which 
he had reduced. all orders in. the kingdom, and Cu readi - 
neſs to execute whatever: he commanded. The. queſtion. was put 
to the Judges, by this Miniſter; whether the Patliament could at- 


taint a perſon, within the realm, without trial, or "ng the 
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to appear before them. Their anſwer was, that it would 


not to: be moved; and they hoped the high Court of Parliament 
would never ſet the inferior Courts an example of ſuch unwar= 
rantable proceedings. Being required to be mote explicit in theit 
- anſwer, they delivered it as their opinion, that an attainder ſo 
paſſed could not be called in queſtion, but would remain good in 


be of the moſt fatal confequence, and that ſuch a doubt ought - 


311 


law. This was all the information the King wanted: having 


learnt by this declaration that ſuch a meaſure; though contrary to 
all tight, was yet practieable, he reſolved to employ it againſt the 
Counteſs; and Cromuel, on this occaſion, produced to the houſe 
of Peers a banner, on which was embroidered: the Symbol of the 
northern Inſurgents, which he affirmed: to have been-found in her 
houſe: This was the guilt, and this the proof by which it was 
aſcertained. The Parliament, without ary farther enquiry, paſ- 
ſed a bill of Attainder  againft lier, and involved, without any 
bggter Proof, as far as appears, Gartinus, Marchionefs of Exerer, 
#9 ame more. The Marchioneſs wus pardoned; Sir Adrian 
Forteſaue and Sir Thimes Dingley, wert put to death; but the 
Counteſs of Saliſbur ys exccution was deferred for: two years, till 
the time J am p er er e en 
fed in Priſon . fl vil or) bsi Es S590 7 
Ir Was ——— can ſts thoſe 15 W ener rigoak 
whom he had honoured moſt» with His: fabont, as {bor às they f. 
into difgrace.: To omit otlier inftarices; this inhurnarity 
remarkable in his behiaviout: towards the Biſhop of Roc heſler, as 
appears; from 4 letter that Priclate'kvrone 10 Cronrtr/ whillt' he 
was priſomer in the Towar, im which he ſtis forth the greut want 
he was in of common neceſſaries -r. But though I: have met 
with u particular. detail of the hatdſhips. the Counteſs underwent 
in this long confinement, yet the known. crueity of the: King's 


» Cole 4th Inftit. pag. 37, et ſeq. lite ot Haay VII. pag. 447, and 468. 
Tyr, xiv. pag. 652, Lord Herbert? © f Fuller's Ch. Hiſt, 
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temper, the high degree of favour ſhe formerly enjoyed, the ha- 
tred he | bore: the LEOA TRE; even the proximity of blood in 
which ſhe Road: related to him, and the undeſerved execution 
of her eldeſt ſon, Lord Mongatue, were all incentives of barba- 
rity to a brutal nature. But what hurt his pride more than any 
thing elſe was an undaunted ſpirit, which ſhewed her ſuperior to 
all the attempts which were made to depreſs it, and never ſuf- 
fered her to be betrayed into any weakneſs unworthy the whole 
tenour of a well ſpent life. - Her behaviour in theſe diſtreſſed 
circumſtances, as Lord Herbert relates, who ſays he had it from 
very good authority, was ſpirited and intrepid; and no arts could 
prevail on her to acknowledge à guilt, of Which ſhe was not 
conſcious. For among the many hateful practices uſed by the 
Tyrant to extinguiſh, if poſſible, the eternal difference there will 
be between good and evil, and make their nature depend on his 
caprice, a principal one had always been that thoſe, whom he 
treated with the greateſt injuſtice, ſhould confeſs themſelyes M 
ſerving of what he inflicted on them, and ſue for mercy he did 
not intend to ſhew. Being brought to the Scaffold; this vene- 
rable Matron retained to the laſt the dignity of the long race of 
Monarchs from whom ſhe was deſcended, and of the cauſe in 
which ſhe died, and refuſed to lay her head on-the block. The 
Executioner telling her, it was cuſtomary ſo to do z* ſhe replied, 
it was ſo for Traitors, but ſne was none; and, turning about 
her grey head, ſhe ſaid, if he would have it, he muſt get it as 
he could. At which he aimed ſeveral fruitleſs blows at her neck, 
and mangled her body in a ſhocking manner, till ſhe expired at 
his feet. Her laſt words were, Bleſſed are E are ſuffer 
perſecution! for righteouſneſs ſa kes 

THE Royal deſcent of this Lady, her marriage, and peng 
have been ſpoken of in the beginning of this Work. Beſides 


theſe 
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theſe. advantages, ſhe: was endowed; with all thoſe ich conſti- 
tute perſohal-merit, and would: have aſſured to her an uncommon 
regard from nn² Prinoe but him in Mhoſe reigu ſhe lived. Her 
Brother the Earl of Maruucib had been baſely put to death hy 
thel King Father, in order ton get rid of a Prince, Who was the 
* ie the Crown and the Counteſs had ſuccoeded. to, all 
his rights, ul The Pringeß Mar, Henry's. daughter, had been 


educated by her; and his firſt Wite, Catharine; el egen, had 


honduded het with an unteſervod, œnfilen e. Vet all theſe claims 
to gratitade, love and. raſpect . which met in the laſt of the, Pn. 
tageneti, only contributed to make her fmiſh her, life m. the 7 oth 
year of;her.age; by the hands a:commen Exccutioner, ...i-..,;; 
Tur Log A= was at Hiterbe whey: the news Was \brought.,to 
him of chin tragicab event i andithe mannes cn hich he, received 
it is related by bis-Secretaryi Becetelh z and is i particular not 
to be ſet down) in the detail heghas given, 

him, ſays hen When, heres, informed. of his Mother's death; ang 


u was gagthe}falloming.agrafiongy He had received. ſeveral Jeners = 


from Fnansetl S pgin, Land, Flanders, and having read them, he 
called me, as his cuſtom. wahr to return the anßxers. As I, was 
putting therm togethe 
told him., I need gt takg that With ame, 48 
ſtand, thetlangpage - Lo Mbigh;,be.. — 0 Nit 
emotigooc us wiſh; you . dick. that yon, might, read. the. good 
news: contains; and mm, replxing, 1 bope your Excellence 


ra) L,.pecerived. one 10, be in Engliſh, and 
Adee 


my ſelf ande ned the digine, gogdneſs, for. having received my, 
birth / ſcxm Sn af the; molt noblg, and yigtuous en in England; 
but, fcom bencęfprward, my obligation, will be much greater, as 
Lungerſtand chat; I am. now the, Son of » Mary. The King 
bas cauſed, hey ieee yblickly, beheaded, for Her, conſtancy" in the 
Catholic faith, thoug ſhe w 


as ſeventy years of age; and, der 


his own Children, the neareſt; tg dh in blood. This is the re- 
dau SC compencs 


us of its L was; with 


will, male e partaker of it ;, Hitherto, ſays be, I have thought | 


313) 


my being ſeized with furprize and horrour at this relatiom Be of 


- Tulha's memory, becauſe: that was incetiiſtent with: hee, deifica- 
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compence he has thought fit to beftow for the care of his Daughi- 
ters education, and long attendance on her: but may Gν,õNmq) will 


be done, and may he, in all events, be thanked and praiſetl. On 


good courage, fays he, we we have now one Patron more added to 
thoſe we already had in Heaven. Having ſpoken this, ho retired 
to a ptivate Otatory, and havin paſſed ſome timo in prayer, he 
bame out with his uſual p21 bas z mat yd barnonbs 
On this incident of -the-Lee&aTe's behaviour-on tis Mother's 
violent death, I cannot but recall” the behaviour ef 'anothet great 
man on the lof of « Daughter by a death; which; though un- 
ng. was natural. Ihe different lets us (te how much the 
n Religion; where it i 4 read; not a ntunal guide of ſen- 
— — made the former: ſuperior to-one Of tha moſt 
boaſted charäcters of pagan agtiquity, and whole, warks 'were as 
familiar toi him in his carly years, as to any one of that claflic-age. 
The Roman Conſul, who forins this cotitraſk,” had alt the advan- 


| tages which learning, od the ufe of "public ße could! give t as 


fine à genius as Nature ever produced; and yet; when theſe: ſuc- 
cours ſhould hate enabled hit to bear up againſt an anforeſeen af- 
tliction, and ſhew a wiſdom and ſteadineſe worthy ſuch an appa- 
ratus, they yield nothing but folly and weakenefs Hauling given 
himſelf up to unthanly lamentatidn, he falls inte kits iimpiety, 
and rejects the uſual: Cuſtom of raifing a Epülchrel mohument 10 


tion, on Which, he wes wholly: ibtent. Pallia, therefore, who 
qed in chitdbed; was to be charge tp 26. Gdden Ag divine 
honours decreed her. And becauſe the eredif of this. ne Divinity 
was not ſufficiently eſtabliſhed to draw her Votarits into groves and 
retirements, the Temple Was to be erected by the high way, — 


expoſes upe open e and as private property is o of a fluct 
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aung mavers;' ret mis Memodat of t ͥ᷑ ee andvidvbeettiey f 
might de perpetuit, a Grant ns to be purchaſed of the Romim Peo+ 
ne Bild We aft ground belonging tothe Publio. Hi Rend r- 
cus ib cripdeyed &ptocure the flbeſe erb, and the rat ele 
ae THe RC ee eee the Hey by whitte his Davy h- 
ter is enrelſed adap ewe Bene Nome, Adu reſſcs 4 
prayer to her n that quality; and exhibits; ig Mis S geren; ond 
thb gane mines, a Which"the "book" e dne, aerve Ch: b. 
his of Nbftry s Buch c gelb ne ih al mf E 
the Karte! dick dne Pirtt of Chriftianney; and cm bf pag. wiſderm, | 
produce” in kale Reet gend Who" eheres eceiy aher usul ; 
Amoſt in common. us EBT OLED SW OV igt! | TESTING | 
"Fits —— p— G6 
cad Ratte Knit capable of receiving ahy 28difion;' by wie the 
wholeturrit' Offering eduld be rhife corhpleat': BYE his mifd was 
of fuck a caftf, 48 to think tat pradfice'sf duty itnperfect, which _ 
Mit not erte lere w col rene recommiens 
it,” Of Mi he YO rata" probe Af che Plena fr 
wilthg He Crüe f Se! Mbrtells;< your Erbehentef f. 
he, echöreb te t fte up wy faippRextiori . chene 
was tile perpettator Gf hiv buttery; itr chief you give ine a Ab 
ſtünce bf Your THENWTHIS, and de as Beooftfles the poſtlyo ate inf. 
Wis- nbtfffng mote refer te chtain Mis than the ſacrifſcœ df my 
ow Ife j it ud de meft defifable ts me tog tig Froof of 
aan His regard; and to give ft ifnmicdhately F IH 
gie ſentiment there is mbr& true greatnefb of Soul, thin! 
n kee palſing te Grunitus when Burſuss my <overed? 
oppoſite banks,” and? difputed "the \deſethe. 7 7 : 
G farb Hun ef the chte per Nag . 
conifiiers his Motfiet' death in a view which diſcovers the com- 
of Huttianity; and preſents! the Reader with a Phito- 


+ He was Grand Penitentiary, + Ep. K. Pol 7, pars * p. 74. 
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Gphy»whichria not out of his reach, though he ſhould-giverup: all 
that which ĩs propoſed in the foregoing example. 4 -ebmifort 
myſelf, ſays he, in another letter to S ue, ;Bithep of Eawadbus, 
in the .calamitits; under which, the now: lahours, 
by refleCtingthat, at other periods, when, affair have. ſeemed qeſ- 
perate, a wiſe and good Providence has brought hem / to a happy 
Ifdue, and I hope the like in our preſent, ci FExom my 


diſpoſitions wich reſpect to. the Publics,you Tay copjeftuars, how 1 


ſtand affe&tr&to-what concerns myſelf, Nature, ind: will fome- 
times repine, and draw; from mean; jr Mh, pn the re- 
membrance of perſons, in whorn every motive of loys and. eſteem | 
centered. But theſe ſorrows ceaſe, as ſoon as I; have. recourſe. to 
that never failing fource of comforg,, Mhich e pen to a When 
I, have: done this, I not olf feel myſelfſ eaſed of, my preſent Op», 
preſſion, but filled with joy; and, ſure hqwever;orpel their caſe 
was, this unparalleled ſubjęct of conſplation remains, that they 


were deemed, by the Almighty, wexthy to.jeaitate, þis bleſſed Son, 
and fign with; their, blogd\the, 1 of, Þ doQnae.,.r The Libels 
which have been publiſhed''by, their. Adverſaries;) ſet forth their 


religious tenets, Brſt, as the cauſe of. their diſgrace, and, then, of 
their, death. I cannot; therefore, but look on them as tranſlated 
from the Evils.of mortality, to. that, Rate which alone, deſeryes the 
name of life ; and ſhould he an ene dg their bliG,. If the want 1 
feet of perſons wha were dear to me, made me regret, their haviog 
made ſo deſirable an exchange. This perſuaſion, in which I tho- 
roughly. acquieſce, is ſufficient to ſilence every contrary thought 
which riſes in my breaſt. But, if Nature Rill;requires. 2 
cour of friendſhip and ſociety, this relief ig, Iike wife at hand in 
ſeveral perſons to whom J am more cloſely, united. than I c 14 be 
by the mere. tie of conſanguinity, Theſe, compenſate the 1005 I 


have. ſuſtamed, or cauſe it, at MY to be 16, felt; and ſhoyld. 
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2 Beads of SA 8s to: 2919 Yt U SAY 93:1 ont ry onen 94 i.e 
| r Wa a felicity which attended the deſtiny of 
ts —— the different, parts he; 
11%); was to diſcharge. diſpoſed. in ſuch a manner, as to 
rigide him an opportunity of eee 
| GA ee e 
his life, till he had anſwered all thoſe views by which Frovidefce 
was pleaſed to diſtinguiſh it. „Like 2 great River, hie 1 N 4 
from cloat : am. copious, ſyurde, anne if er e Want! ot : 
fruitfuloeſsdown+its whole Channel, yet colleqs 2 la Eee Na 


che ocarenit approaches its junction with, the Ocean: ID 
and gar oo of the amen riper age, A ai 


Ae, on 
tion he raiſed. ar the, Univerſity of Oxford, Was, Sac ly, 95 
firmed, by the fund of knowledge, and of 2 vet mare, v MU 
qualifications lategrity,, which:he * fam. Pace, 195 50 
abled him to reift ell i the Glicitatics of a powerful King, and 

che allurements of a corrupt Court ic enſnare his virtue, and A 
him prefer the gratification of ambition, to, the. dictates, of duty. 
ys Aryncen to che. P urple, he ge NI os 4 155 
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qualities, which are only exerted in diſappointment ; and convey 
the moſt uſeful of all leflons, a ſuitable carriage in adverſe fortune. 
Theſe publick emplbyiments were ſadcoeddd by the Government 
of a Pi here left to his own conduct, he made it 
appear, that no fore!  pultfitibe* was wanting to dire & and en- 
courage him in whatever was great re 


have treated of, and, like the principal figures NY A Bu 2 
. nr me ThE homme: | 


— 18 


. 
eli Bl 5. 6 25 idk” tile eee, abmoſt 
a a5 he retired” — — The tanher of paſſing his titae 

t Liege and, Whey "is beHiVi6ut” ati is NMthtevd death j: 
57 "At enfion to "the dteferent departintetse obi lüb Gosen; 
ni ave been | 166 Exreth hi tally rites; to fende: in’ of 2 
jalation, 2 1243 #2441044'9 ods Jo eboinzq Irvivst be: 
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the Refprivation of HE CHAN Werd!2BhetbefuittIrenterow 
a detafl of this Mettibg, and öf- che  He,>who 5s the 
ſubje&t of "his Fligoty, ens 2/6 ! b&requilite'to'fay. ſonie- 
thing of che ſtate of Europh® Wick reſpect to riarals! and relipion; 
which made this 5 expedient then neceflary if order. to. chedk>the 
wg s, which already prevailed; "ahd'pievent fein further evils 
with w ich Ehriltiapiry was'threiterſed; 9902979 os whlong ante; 

A RI art Was eras che time T am 
8 ob, in which a Genetal Cotncil\was' cilled®40"efſedk! it, 
i had we in pit ages, When NL ee. depeneracy 
3 ſeemed 
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emed to fully them. It haz been 4: theme, on whith:wiſe and 
good men, of all times, have expatiated z and their complaints, 
on this head, have informed us that the moral Nate of Mankind 
never cume up to die ideas and wiſhes of che / thoroughly virtubus. 
Some of then have either aſſigned teaſons for theyptovalent: dil 
orders, which fell mort immechately under chair obſatvntlon. 
drawn; from the temper: of theit own minds; ot avs aſeribecl to 
one or few eauſes thoſe effects, which were the zeſult f many. 
The (Hurew of Rome, Which, through ſo many; centuries, had 

maintaitied RHucleſinſtical Diſciplinc no leſe by her example, than 
the pre-eminence of her Soc, had, in ſucœeding times, not been 
exempt from theſe cenſures. To go: up no higher than the 
rivelfth Century, St. Bernord/ who: dived. in it, and paves: failed 
tb wenn athoiders.of-men'of a decay of pier #houghs, this Mo, 
ther Clutch tainted with the general contagion. * His work, pp 
Cuſiderutiom addveſſed to a great Pope, who had been, bis DiC- 


Nome, and his zeati t reform itt. 
Pn diforders had fince/increafed. ; and a celebrated. Probate af 
the following age, being ordered by the Pope to prepare the 
matters Which wert to be diſcuſſed in the Council of Vienna, 
makes tie Reformation of tha Cburch in ith Head ant Members, 
the ground work of this undertaking * *.-:Ehe grand Schiſka, which 
happenetd:labout the ſame tire, inade its neteſſity appear ig a 
ſtill ſtronger light, and not duly private perſons, but General 
Councils havw acknowledged: it. Nothing can ſurpafs the energy 
of ſome diſdchrſas on: this: ſubje t, pronqunced in thoſe of Piſa, 
 Criffncap and Bales im the latter of which tlie mo promiſing 
hopes Were eluded; and ſabjetts of Cothpliiit added! to: the 
former: ' But, to- bring the Cafe ſtill nrarer the Epoch I am to 
treat of the retnonſtrance-made-on this head! ta: Pagers IV. ” 
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more dangerous, becauſe the Pedple. would look n the (Clergy as 
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the grenteſti perſomage of the fifteenth! century, and a member 
of the ſacred college, has more dhe air af prophety than of meer 
human foruũght v. 1 G 2 A e boron cond nA aids ico 


ET Tun diſoſders, ſays he, of the ergy, and chirſly, of thoſe in 
Ger 


many, of which he had ſech ; tub many imelancholy inſtances 


againſt that Order; and if a ſtop be not put ti them, it is 
to be feared they will make good their threats of giving 
us 0 no better treatment than we received frurn the Hufes; 
he foretells, chat if this amendment dete mot Apbkily take place; 
the Hereſy of the Babemians would be followed by another; ftill 


incotrigiel The epectation of Mankind; ſays he, is big with 
whit is to happen Hand ſrems to forebode:domething; tragical; 
Their in diſpoſitions towards us are already but: 100 vilible; and, 
in a ſhort time, it will be deemed a gratefliſ ſaeriice to the Al- 
mighty, to perſecute and turn us out of our poſſeſſiams, us perſons 
equally hateful to God and Man. Theiflender\remaios of. roſpeRt 
for the ſacred Miniſtry will {don:vaniſhy;- and the blamt oi theſe 
diſorders! be caſt on the Church oſ Nume, for not applying A re- 
medy. He ſaw the Aue laid to the root; that the tree was lean- 
ing to its fall, and inſtead of propping It; ES Ru Ng: 
Its" deſtruſtion was! haftened; 7/2 1h 0 dow bculong 
Bor it muſt be. — that not on- ——— 
men, who ſo earneſtly deſired the reformation of the Church, 
ever entertained a thought of changing a' ſingle Article of her 
Faith, or aboliſhing any part or her worſhip: and ven turbulent 
and ſeditious ſpiritꝭ preſumed to cenſdrer her tene os, diſpute 
the aurhority of her Paſtots, and' partieulatly-of! hn chef Biſhop, 
they roſe up in defence of hat an uninterrupted tradition had 
delivered down to diem; and locked on a breach. with che. Ca- 
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9 of all Evils. All-theiy-aed-yae 
to correct abuſes, which had vitiated the primitive diſcipline ; 


and recall the piety and purity of manners, mmm 


of all orders were univerſally fallen &. 
Tux Evils, which haus boeo-related, were not eee 


nation; and on whatever ſide an accurate obſerver caſt his eye, - 


cauſes, which are the growth, of Climate, and ſeem (conſtitutional 
to whole States; and though they were-utterly. oppoſite to each 


other, yet each ſeemed to threaten the faith and morality of the 


Goſpel with equal ruin: as buildings periſh by carthquakes, inun- 


and opulence: which the | Clergy had long enjoyed, brought on 


thoſe inconveniencies which always attend immoderate wealth, 


| though lodged, in conſecrated hands. On whatever motives the 


Croiſades, or holy wars, were undertaken, they had a miſchievous 2 


effect on the morals of the greatcſt part of Europe, and the age 
we are now to enter on, had drained all, the dregs which the 
abſence of Biſhops from their Dioceſes, the relaxation of canoni- 


Cal penitence, and, the importation of foreign. vices, added to the. 


evils of war in general, had left behind them. A. gloomy, unpro- 
fitable, and litigious kind of learning had taken poſſeſſion of the 
Schools, to which all ſenſible Antiquity, both facred and profane, 
had been a ſtranger; which anſwered no purpoſe of Religion or 


Reaſon, and baniſhed every purſuit which tended to promote the 


intereſts of either: and when Mankind awakened: from a trance 


of ſome. Centuries, during which the tares of falſe Science had 


been ſowed by. pedantry and every enemy to the improvement 
and ornament of the human mind, and true taſte and literature 


vere c e de of Religion. NU d and hitherto 


„ A ben 6. be. = in Canicun Semen, blen erm: de Aſn 
Dom. babies era Mis: V. F. ll Ke. | 
„ unknown 


dations, fire and hoſtile, rage, or are permitted, by the lazineſs of 
the Inhabitants, to fall down, and moulder to nothing. The eaſe- 
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unknown for to ſtruggle with, which was the abuſe of this very 
advantage. For though it muſt be acknowledged, that ſeveral of 
thoſe to whom the World is indebted for this blefſing, were no 


leſs irreproachable Chriſtians,” than men of exquiſite learning, yet 
the number of thoſe of contrary chataRer was very great. 


I sHALt preſent the Reader with one inſtance of this kind, as 
it ſhews how far the frenzy of learning may go. Pompomus Lietus 
was one of the firſt Reſtorers of letters, and public prbfeſſor of 
eloquence at Rome, under Sixtus IV. and Hinocent VII. His lec- 
tures were 46 crowded, that, - whereas he began them early, the 
benches were generally ned by midnight. He confined all his 
knowledge within the bounds of the Roman Commonwealth and 
Empire, and was totally ignorant of almoſt every thing which was 
not compriſed there. He had no knowledge of the Greek tongue, 
and could never be prevailed on to learn it, leſt it ſhould prejudice 


the purity of his ſtile in che Latin. He knew nothing of the holy 
Scriptures, nor of the writings of the Fathers, and had read few 


Authors who have wrote ſinoe the fall of the Roman Empire. 


He carried his idolatry to this people ſo far, that not content to 


celebrate the anniverſary of the building of Rome with ceremony, 
and to erect altars to Romulus, he had the impiety eo defpiſe the 
Chriftian Religion, and to ſpeak of it as ſit only for Barbarians. 
This extravagance was common to him and ſeveral of the Learned 
of thoſe times, who were ſo intoxicated with the beautics of the 
Latin language, that they conceived a religious reverence for every 
thing which had any relation to the people "who ſpoke it; and a 
daa ider whatever had not the ſtamp of pagan antiquity. 

To theſe diſadvantages; under which Chriſtianity then laboured, 


the fifteenth Century had likewiſe the misfortune to ſee moſt of 


the Popes during that period altogether unworthy the ſupreme 
place they held; and their Court, inſtead of giving that example, 
which the World had a right to expect from it, was infected with 

vices, which, like a torrent, — themlelyes over. all Nations. 


THESE 
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Turen general cauſes; of the neceſſity of a Reformation were 
quickened/ into. birth by tha following event. The grant of In- 
dulgenees had been as ancient as Chriſtianity; and is founded 
on a meręiſul God's condeſcanfion to the Ene fg of human na- 
ture. For an involuntary tendency to evil being the unhappy lot 
of mankind; fen our fri Parents forfeited. the original rectitude, 
in whieh they were created, out gracious Maker is frequently 
pleaſed- ta remit the guilt, of Sin, and the eternal puniſhment 
which is inourtad by it, and yet enatt of the Sinner thoſe tempo- 
rary chaſtiſamenta, by which the divine juſtice is attoned, and 
the Offender: rendered for the future more cuntious. This doc 
exempliſied in holy Writ, and particularly in the Hiſtory of Dgvid, 
who had no ſocaer teftified the ſincerity of his repentance for the 
dered | by: Almighty God to informs him; chat his guilt was re- 


thould die. The Church, to which the-ample promiſe was made 
by her Founder; that, &  whatover the laoſed on Barth ſhould be 
looſed in Heaven, has over underſtood this commiſſien to extend 
not only to the abſulving the Guilty; on ſufficient tokens of their 
repentance ; but to preferibe and mitigate the puniſhment by 
which fin is gancched. In the firſt ages of Chriſtranity, when 
great Crimes wore rare, che eanonicut -penitence impoſed for 
loch faults was long and labofious ;' and 'the-primitive Church 
had been in poſſuſſiom of abridging it at the recommendation of 
the Martyrs, «hd others who had fgnalived thenaſelves in the 
cauſe" of Ixsus Oun ier. This „as it is an iHuſtrious 
proof of che a quity aud wfulneſs of Indefgences, o the uſe 
which was made of it in thoſe early days,” was very temporate, 
nor granted without great This is evident from the 
vigour with which St. Cyprian a cher Prefetes; oppoſed thoſe 
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in order to diminiſh the ſtated time and rigour of er- 
tial exerciſes,” aud be reconciled ſooner chan wasexpedient; But 
the wiſdom of this economy was, afterwards, laid afide, and end- 
leſs abuſes aroſe nm nnn their 
een 04904 Lot 262430031141 Gila e e e 

Tur ſcandalous traffic. of theſe — Ander 
of those times, and had ;raiſed' ſuch" u- general :diſeontent''in all 
Orders, as endangered the grace itſelf, and the authority which 
conferred it, to fall into contempt. Lea N. Had cauſed Indul- 
gences to be publiſned throughout the Ohriſtiam world for all 
perſons ho. contributed to the building St. Peters Church, on 
which magnificent ſtructure: he was wholly intent; and towards 
carrying on a war which he had projected againſt the Turk. 
This publication had occaſioned a warm diſpute bet wen the 
Auſtin. and Dominican Fryars. The former, who had: hitherto 
been in poſſeſſion of the commiſſion, were piqued that the Do- 
minicans ſhould, on this occaſion, be preferred to them; and 
Jobm Staupitæ, their Vicar; General, ordered Martin Lutber, a 
Monk of the order, to pteach in oppoſition to their Rivals. It 
muſt be allowed, that ſome of the latter laid themſelves open to 


cenſure, by the exorbitant propoſitions they advanced concerning | 


the efficacy of theſe pardons; and Lurber was a proper perſon to 
avail, himſelf of ſuch, an advantage. He. began by blaming the 
abuſe, and then, proceeded. to condemn the thing; and to ſpeak 
of the Papal power in ſuch. a manner as ſeveral Catholig Divines, 


amongſt whom Echius diſtinguiſhed hirnſelf, thought themſelves 


obliged to oppoſe him. This reſiſtance irritated the haughty ſpi- 
rit of Luther, and he continued to make freſh attacks on dif- 
ferent Articles of the ancient doGtine, and to rn it.in the 
minds of the People. al hto eh it n 0 bet 

Tux Pope being informed of the flame which was kindled in 


| Germany, cauſed the Author of it to be cited to make his appear- 


een ieee eee ee. 
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at the Diet of Auſhurg.i to uſe tutbulent 


he remained obſtinata, the Legate was ordered to feipe his per- 
ſon and. if that could; nut he effected  awtxcomMmanicate: him 
and all h adhered: his errors, and t lay all places which af - 
fortled him aeretreat, under: an Interdict. Hut her i can this being 
provided with a ſaſe conduQ from the Emperor, carte; ti Auſburg. 
and having had with ſthe Legate, in which he 
maintained vheterts he] had: hfherto, advanced. ihe retired to a 
place fg daſgty . Ther breach beam y, dey, wider, 
and a multitucde uf cxropeons tenats were i publiſkhedy, from tie 
to time, Sitheꝝ in his ſermons, r his: Werkes. . As, oec. has al- 
vpn meeting fr outs wi ot ge wh — 
greedily rear aby: great, numbers! even 

—— 9 dhe f. ande the, Yulgar wWas 
cably milled. hy the (pecious, name oi 4 Reformation, which he 
made a: prafflion. to introduce z und hy retrenching auriculat con- 
feſſion, and bodily auſteritirs, undata protext of aſſerting — 17 
Proſelites. chat, Iherty i which; the Goſpel entitlad chem. The 
Duke gf, Sram declared hirmſelf hig Protector ; other confiderable 
pelſomages adopted his opigior the whole Germanic Body 
began in bg divided in point of Re ion. $7751 10 Jon Blogg 1:5 
Lao us of;;opinion. .that this ſerment would Gublde of iel, 
and that, it was t adyiſeable to give the Monet, of, ita Reputation 
by. taking, any,further notice! of him, or Hen his caſting bim- 
ſelf into, ſtill more delperate meaſures, from which there would 
be;no.regrefs. Bur Echius repreſented | with ſuch energy the deſo- 
lation, which his grrors had cauſed, throughout. Cera, that the 
Pope referred the buſmeſs to a celebrated Co 
Biſhops, Divines, and Canoniſts, who debated a conſiderable time 


rather an the form, in which the cenſure ſhould be drawn up, 


N they came o a reſolution a e doctrine as 
by 7 heretical, 


a methods: to: recla n 
Monk he threatened the Church with dangerous diviſions. If 


itte of Cardinals, 


than on the cenſure itſelf, on which they were all agreed. At 
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As the defigris vere Batter lets) nlcatis'by which they wete to be 
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to be barnt/- In che mes ure, he was let as full liberty 6 pati 


condemnation on them, and wut ſummoned to appear in-perſon - 
Tui rveſulution being taken, che Pope paſſtd n Decree; by 
which ohe aid forty Artibles, extructod from his Werks con 
cerning briginal nn, penitenco tlie remiſſion. of ſinsf the Hucha! 
riſt, de Paput: power, the authoriey of a general Council;- induk 


pences, good works, free will, /purgatory, 'excommunications; 
che abs on "whiely mendicant Fryate ſubſiſtèd were eondeinned 


is reſpeRivdly- Reretent; falſe, ſcandlalous, perhie sus, and oo 
trary to Cuthoe dectrime. Lunar, on this; reiterated his appeal 
to a future Couteil, and entreatet the- Emperor and all Ng 
trutes - intereſt thernſclves in- the authority of that Aﬀſembly, 

which ee de ee e age Fuller agr. 
Controverſies. © Several Seim Privecs and Starts” joined in this 
Appeal, and called) dlou@ for * One — — 
with tho end, for v hich it vas to be Hold: in hopes of obtaining vi- 
gorous reſolutions ug sint the Clergy, whoſe juriſdiction they looked 
on as a ditnrinetion of their own! asd whole wealth they coveted, 


compaiſed, were faited to ſuch/purpoles? they would have a'Coun- 
cil compoſed not of Biſhops ef only, ab hat hitherto been 

the practice of the Church, but of lay perbit allo, who mould 
give blindly ittto their meifures. "The "general f the 
common people with reſpect to Religion} and the. little regard 
they paid to What they knew vf it, diſpoſed them to the ſame 
perverfeneſs, and they likewife were inſtructed to conſider this 
great meeting as A means to caſt themſeloes of ſeveral fees; which 
were woked om as Eractions, ai which yy. ane eee 
to get rid of. * 0916990 09% Elina) Dos avnivill egg! 
Tur liberty which Luther, and: Wbcke Meade after his 
example, allowed themſelves of interpreting Scripture” by their 
own R 
them 
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them againſt one another, no-lefs-than againſt the Catholic Church: 
ind Gregory Poul, hasbeg revived in Poland: due imptery ef N- 
chart Ser ur s « the Trinity, had che inſolence 
is: auld a 'Templc:td be painted, che roof of hich-wis uneoverdd. 
rare — — — 
ſapped by himſel f.. on iG Hrn A ano 
- 1x" the mid ef -rhiebeonflſion Ze Med. He- had 3 
procure” ſume vemedy to Eis which he ſaw inereaſe every day, 
Council would be u hazardous expedient ; und he feared vrhat 
ſuch an Aſſembly: might ardertake concerning? a reform of the 
Court of Rom which he wis/ wrilling ſhould be lub mitte as 
a inſpectton ut his . 01 cams, n SH node). 
Tur xwoſuccecding Pontifs, Aan V. and Clement vn con- 
dined to be witheſſes ef the diyiBoiis, which tronble the peace 
of the Church! and of che which Rad been the obe- 
fion; and ſetved e a r e 26h diele ingevatens 
bad bigal by Se abüfes if We grant uf Tighulpdnces; Adrien, 
who us an able Divine, thought e letting forth tho doctrine re- 


lating to them in ſuch a mammer ag em whatever had given 
_ effciite; and having J4in aſide tit deten] hes adviſed” to re- 
elta Hh cheluſe 


of public peflitende, as At had been practiſed thro” 

many ages with/great!/pr6htz" but was informed by ithoſo he con- 
fulted; that the Hepraved fate of Cheiſtianity rendered the execn- 
ton of it ubſolutety i 45 His: 60thphiined' te Sabre, 
his' Friend a64-confiderrt} f the Render diſpbffeion tie foölid, even 
in the officers of 'Kis'own Curt, to reforrm ſeveti un warrantable 
practices, which caſed the Hinvators toy, as yr han 
Vas nal ät Rome! The Cartivial who had been employed 
under the three laſt Popes, Alexander, Juffur, and Lev, repre» 
ſerted to iin, itltat im the firtiation' things then were, thoſe mea- 


des which in ther Eithnn(tarces rnightt Yeti ac able, would 
chen only ſerve” to make the Diſtürbers of the public tranquility 


mibre inſolent and heighten their Credit with the people: that 
"wy 
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| the abuſes:they; had oamplained of. and inſiodd f being atisfied 
of time had never failed tos introduce, would-go onHto demand 


all had taken on entering che Conclave, that whoener was choſen 


the Emperomꝭ ani tho regulations puhliſhed 
there was gf, them,,. 
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they wonldidoak) on the intended reformation. as a;conceſſion-of 


with. what; be, ſhould;doiin,order to remedy Exils, Which length 


—— — throw every thing into confuſion. 

CLEMENT, his Succeſſor, of the houſe: of Medici, hb had 
been uſed to Courts, mate aft ob i hat addreis ich. ãs there ac- 
quired : but to as little; puipaſe as Aurian had emp Vd zeal. and 
learning; and Pau / III. ho ſucoeded him, began bib Poptifi- 
cate by remindint the Cardinals of the ſulemn engagement they 


Pope, ſhould call a gengral Cauneil within two years. after his 
election. He entreated them not to. wait theiexpiretion;of the 
term prefixed; but. as the xeformation of Chriſtianity was to begin 
by the Eoclefiaſtical order, ;ta-fet;fuch; an example, in their own 
pesſons,| as; might r to edify. the Shurch, and fene the cen- 
ſure of choſe uo had leſt her gamynuninn- He let. n qonfiſtory 
paG;' during the eight firſt ycars gf his;pontificate; without. preſ- 
ſing this point ij and made ams fraiglcks efforis eo mp ly with his 
engagement of aſſemhling a Sneral- Council, „M 1 6) gti? 
Ir was now- hie and twenty gram: line Latherihad;begun-an 
defection from cho;Catbabn-Khugehy. Seven Dinte (which 
of Which 4hg: Popes 
Legates had preſided M the repeated canfercnces, of the Popes with 
by the. former, had 
the World &<;theacknowledged neceſlity 
the..ſmall,effet,they.proguced;:: During 
theſe conſultations the new opinions had ſtill. continued to make 
ſomg freſh breach on, the received belief of all Antiquity, and 
gain over Dew. Proſelytes „Inn W. z q fel 55 10 at Thru 
| . EREDERIC Elector See gl Frderig his lyeceſior, and 
Philig Landgrave gf Heſſe,. became, Luher's, Dittiples, Their 
were ſtates embraced the mere Shen 1 Guſtavus, 


n 59 | 22 4121 4 p 11133. of Aist! 14 ig 0 57961 5118 Talon ' 8 8 
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open 
had been heid in the Empire. 


done little mort than 
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King er Seele declared: himBaif-in'fayour of the fame docwine 


and ſeized the Church revenues of his Dominions, within ten 
years after"Luther's firſt appearance. 'Chriftiern,' King of Dane 
mar, followed bis example, and having baniſhed the Epiſcopal 
order, he entered on their poſſeſſions, and appointed Overſeers to 
diſcharge their functions: and, — OOO LIIIELY 
was introduced-into Hungary, Miiſuia, Thuringia, and the Elec- 


torate of Brandeburg, and the · Brethren of Bobemia reviyed in that 
kingdom the errours of the Huſites. Poland was ſo giddy with 2 


continual rotation of Doctrine, that the Synod of Scrinia, held a 


reſolution of allowing every one to believe as he thought proper; 


This was the only clue they found to extricate themſelves out of 
a Labyrinth, in which the enormous licentiouſneſs of new Opi- 
nions had bewildered them: for, in the Anti-trinitarian party 


alone, there were two and thirty Sects, which agreed in nothing. 


but denying the Divinity of the 8on of God. Half the Swiſs Can- 
tons had received Zuingiius s Articles, at the conference of Bern, 


and cauſed a Pillar to be raiſed, and the day and year of the abo- 


lition of the Catholic faith to be recorded on it, in letters of 
gold: but they declared, thiat though they. received the new reli- 
gion, they reſerved to themſelves the freedom of adding or re- 


trenching what they thought fit. The Anabaptiſts appeared at 


the ſame time under different Leaders, and made no account .o& 


the Sacraments ot exterior worſhip of religon. Under a. neglected 
outſide, Which went even to filth; they concealed. a violent and 


ambitious ſpirit, and were always in arms againſt the temporal 


and ſpiritual powers. Theit revolt began among the Clowns in 
Suabia, and not only communicated itſelf to all the neighbouring 
Provinces, and the Low Countries; but, fo, beyitching, in thoſe 
days of deception, was the ſpirit of errour, in proportion as it 
was abſurd; that in Switzerland it proved almoſt an overmatch to 


| he r more moderate F anaticiſm there eſtabliſned. 
9 Wane 
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Wez11.5T theſe and the like Extravagancies ſhook Religion in 
Germany to its very Center, France had drank deep of Caluins 
ſpirit ; which likewiſe hatl fo far infected not only the religious 


but the civil principles of great numbers in Tay, and particularly 
in the Kingdom of Naples, that a few years after the period I am 


ſpeaking of, the Vice-roy was obliged to oppoſe them with open 
force. The Author, in many reſpects reſembled Luther: like 
him, he had thoſe qualities which give vogue to an Innovator, 
extreme boldneſs in advancing new opinions, and invincible obſti- 


nacy in maintaining them; indefatigable induſtry; fufficient elo- 
quence to captivate ſuperficial minds; knowledge enough to im- 
"poſe on pretenders to learning, und 
acknowledge he had been in a; miſtake. After having fet forth 


too much vanity ever to 


his tenets by word of mouth, he publiſhed his Inſtitutes, which 
are a collection of them; and, though in general he agrees with 


"Luther, yet he often goes beyond his Maſter. It has been al- 
ready ſeen, in what manner the defe&tion of one of the faireſt 


portions of the Catholic Church was the effect of the luſt and 
avarice of one deſpotic Tyrant. But the Reformation, as it was 


every where termed, though purſued through efidleſs changes, 


was fo far from producing any Amendment, that the Morals of 


thoſe who relinquiſhed the old Religion, became - vitibly : more 


degenerate ; and, to 'inſtanes a friking effect which this, pro- 


greſſive depravity had on ſome of the Spectators, the Lutheran 
Magiſtrates of the Imperial Cities petitioned Churies V. to cauſe 


Auriculur to be re-eſtabliſhed by his authority, as 
the people were WY more wan. 85 it wn been 
diſuſed. l 

Tur rapid progreſs of all the n vg n was wy re- 
e by Luther, and ſome of his Followers, as an argument 
of their truth, and even as a declaration of Heaven in their fa- 
your : but ſuch opinions found encouragement enough in all the 


paſſions of the mind of man, without exception, to make their 


ſucceſs as little wn as weir origin was honourable. The 


cauſes 
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3 be more natural, and nothing was leſs requiſite 
than a miracle, to give vogue to doctrines which coincided with 


are thrown open, and Prieſts and Religious of both ſexes exempt- 
ed from the obſervance of their vows, no conſiderate perſon will 
wonder that many of them ſhould ſay, © let us chooſe for our- 
ſelves a Leader, and go back into /Egypr.” The fame muſt be 
faid of the Laity who were caſed of many painful obſervances of 


fouls, of which the Chriſtian world was then full, readily received 
- carnal inſtrations. At the ſame time, as we have ſeen, the 
wealth of the Church became every where the plunder of thoſe 
who renounced the authority. The Myſteries of Religion, tho 
propoſed to our underſtanding with all the evidence of light and 
truth, are ſtill incomprehenſible ; and muſt always be the object 
of faith rather than knowledge, as being little confonant to reaſon 


preſumptuous minds into error and impiety.- The Proſelites of 
the new. Seas were, moreover, allowed to be the Arbitrators of 
their own belief, and, though no ptetenſion could be more ex- 
travagant, yet it flattered their vanity," and left them at large 10 
prophecy | ſmooth things to every corruption of their heart. The 
facred obſcurity in which the Euchariſt is veiled, was particularly 
marked out as an impoſition on human reaſon: and the doctrines 
concerning it, were brought down to the teſt of our ſenſes, The 
diſorders of Churchmen had ſtirred up an indiſcreet and bitter 
zeal, which ended in ſciſm and revolt. Thus, as has been ſaid, 
the SeRtaries having found the method of inliſting into their 
caufe all the various weakneſſes of human nature, and having 
accommodated their opinions to ſprings of action which are fo 
univerſal, and prevalent, their progreſs has nothing more extra- 
ordinary than that of Mahomet, who took the like method. 
W as has been. ſaid, had already paſſed in 
ä projects 


all the corrupt inclinations of human Nature. When Monaſteries 


Church diſcipline, faſts, confeflion,. and penitence ; and carnal 


and to the experience of our ſenſes; and this caſts curious and 


Numbers, 
ch. xiv. 


— 
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ebe cd General;Countily and a fourth was entered on with 
the ſame irreſolution. CAR DIX AL PoLE was in the ſecond year 
of his government of Viterbo, when Sadolet wrote to him on the 
preſent proſpect of affairs in the following manner: If you 
knew, ſays he, what was the ſubject of almoſt all converſations, 


you would pine with the ſame inward anguiſh which conſumes 


me. Perhaps, indeed, you are informed of it, ſince what is 


talked of in every cirele, and by people of all ranks, cannot be 


any longer a: ſecret. All that is blameahle, redounds to his diſ- 
honour, whom we revere and love, and to whom we have 
the higheſt obligations. I will not deſcend ta particulars, that I 
may not increaſe my own fſorrow'and renew yours. . This.muſt 
be evident to a common obſerver, that whatever goes amiſs in 
Chriftianity,} is immediately imputed to us: and the readineſs 
Mankind ſhew in this accuſation, betrays the too general preju- 


dice which prevails againſt us*.” Theſe complaints which came 
to the Pope from all ſides, and from none louder than the Em- 
peror and the whole. Germanic Body, ſeemed, at length, to have 
determined him to put off no longer, the only remedy which was 


adequate to the greatneſs: of the Evil. A Diet of the Empire be · 
ing held in 1542. 4t Spire, gave his Legate an opportunity of 


conferring with the Princes and Deputies af the States, there aſ- 


ſembled, on ſome Preliminaries, which might conttibute to ren- 
der the future Coungil more ſalutary, and the City of Trent, 
ene places, eee een . meeting, it was ac- 


6 13 4 4144 14 10 10 1 


* Qui fi alles es quæ n rumor. 5 meum, et dibi 3 afferam. U- 

bus hominunt pervulgata, etſi ex for- * lud certè patet et perſpicuum eſt, quid- 
9 

taſſe ſcis, non enim obſcura ſunt, ſed © quid evenĩat in Republica Chriſtiana ad- 

paſim in circulis anguliſque omnibus verſi atque mali, de eo ſtatim homines 


| jaQtantur, dolore animi mecum una ta- culpam in nos et crimen conferre para- 


beſceres. Errumpunt porro omma in tos eſſe: ut occultari diſſimularique non 
allius caput et nomen, quem nos et ve- n 
neramur et deligimus, et jus beneficis "IT et de 

= ego nen iſtimatio. Fac. '$: Card, Epifl Et 1; 
ne et augeam dolorem' ep. 6. not 
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coped. by the Catholic powers. eee to this 
choice, and to any Aſſembly, in which the Papal authority intet- 
vened. This was to begin by ſchiſm what was deſigned to put an 
end to it. The decrer, however, - paſſed, by _ the mn 
was ſummoned: ſor the beginning of Næuambe. 
Tux City of Trent is ſituated very — — * 8 
tier of Germany and lay, and abounds' with all kinds of provi- 
fions and:merchandiſe. It is very well built in general, and. yields 
to few in Germany for the largeneſs and conveniency of its houſes, 
and places of public entertainment. The river, Arhbefis which 
waſhes its walls, waters a part of Itaßy, and loſes itſelf in the 
Adriatic golf- Though the City be ſurrounded wich high moun- 
tains, which the Ancients call the. As of Trent, the air js whole- 
ſome. on account, of the coolneſs cauſed: by the ſnows which al- 
ways cover them; and the Woods, which grow on their ſides, 
temper the ſummer, ſun, which darts his beams with exceſſive 
violence. on this Vale. No place cogld be more convenient far. 
bolding the Council, it being the Center, as it were, of Laly, 
Germany, and France; and not being ſubje& to any Sovereign, 
thoſe who diſſented from the Church of Rome had no pretext for 
the feats, under Which they diſguiſed, their real averſion to appear 
before this auguſt Aſſembiy. The Biſhop is is both the Spiritual 
and Temporal Lord; and, at, the time I am ſpeaking of, both 1t Nov. 
Juriſdictions were executed, by Cardinal Madruccio, a German. 
Tux, Legates nominated by. the Pope to open the Council and 
prefide at it. were. the Cardinals, Faul Parifu, a celebrated Doc: 
tor of the Canon Lavi; John, Maron, ho bad been lately ho- 
noured with. the Purple, on account of his eminent ſervices | in 
| Germany, and Was remarkable for his probity and, ſkill in "the 
tac of. wn ang, Rrenarr Pork, who to the 


and, prudence, was 


kno wn to oe Nah ern nations 2 his lenity, and e med and 


8 a on them r it, The \Pateny, for, their commiſſion being 


101 
en made 
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ed with; to exhort them to ſend the Prelates of their reſpective 


Son, who was then Biſhop of Arrus, to go, on his part, to en, | 


in the time preſcribed, they made very preſſing thi{tances'for the 


difficulties, to which other debates were liable. Bat the Legates 
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made out, the Pope ordered them, when they were edtne to 
Trent, to treat with the Prelates and Embaſſadors they found, 
there, of general matters, without entering on any particular 
points till they had his further inftruRions. - He enjoined them, 
alſo, to notify to all Sovereigns, the commiſſion they were charg- 


Dominions to the Council; to cauſe the Sammons to be! affixed 
to the great doors of the Cathedral, that all -perſons might be 
informed · He ordered them not to enter into any conteſt, before 
the beginning of the Council, with "thoſe who had left the Ca- 
tholic ' Communion, but to treat them with great moderation; 
and, laſtly, not to open the Connell till a competent number of 

Biſhops were arrived from Italy, Germany,” France and Spain. 
Om the firſt notification, the Emperor, who was at Madrid, 
ordered Mendoza, his Embaſſador at Vemce, Granville, and his 


with ſome Biſhops of the Kingdom of Naples; As the war then 
raged between him and Nyuncis I. Charles ſoreſuwy that none of 
the Ends, for which the Council met, would be entre but 
he was defirous nothing might paſs to his prejudice. PEA 

Tur Pope, kewile, cauſed ſome Frere NPY 
and thoſe who were ſent on the Emperot's part, being come with- 


opening the Council; which the Legates "refuſed, alledging the 
ſmall number of Biſhops, ho were preſent ; and the din of war 
with which they” were allarmed on all fides. To this Granville 
rep lied, chat, in the mean time, meaſures "might" de entered on 
. a "reformation of manners, which would not find the fame 


anſwered, that as all Chriſtian- ſtates were intereſted in this af- 
fair, it co uld hot be diſcuſſed tif their Repteſettatives were ar- 
rived; and they ſent an account, of this demand to; Rome. The 
Pope $ a 2 g decided the queſtion, for? he ordered the Le- 


gates 
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2 few months „ 
another "time". „ii, aum od ge 70-0100 unt 
Furs abrupt breaking ef aid ed which bad bem 
longidefited, and was fo mach wanted, gavo the Engliſh LnoaTy 
2 very ſenſible afſſiction, for writing to the Pope two years after, 
eben it was reſumed agein, * qa obligations, fa ſays he, 
== 9 ——————————— — — 
honhour. My joy is the greater as I reflect on our laſt ignominy, 
when being called together by your authority, in order to ccle- 
drate à generhl Council, and being diſmiſſed without having 
effected uny of the things we met on, many upbraided us in the 
words of i/feremy, | the. Quhidiren were come te. the mouth of the 
womb, but flirength was wanting tu bring tbem forih. But now 
the Council is opened again, we not only hope that this reproach 
will dene und we be inttled to. fays the Lord bas been mindful © 
of Rachdel and blecſed har with fruitfulneſs : but that there will be 
fach an abundance of divine favour, as may enable vs to invite all, 
who have the cauſe of Chriſtianity at heart, in the words of the 
fame Prophet, to partake: —— Len creed 
6 Ae 

2 Dennie this prorcgstion the CanDIn Al. returned * bo de 
| nene d insb and, the following year, he was deprived of 
a Friend, who had given bim ſuch inſtances of attachment as true 
hiſtory has ſeldom equalled, or fiction ſurpaſſed. - This was the 
| Biſhop! of Verona; by whoſe death 1tah,. or, to ſpeak inore pro- 
perly,” Europe loſt one of her maſt deſerving Prelates and beſt 
Citizens. The Reader need not be here reminded of the early 
diſcovery he made of our Countryman's merit, the labours he 
een 


+ Ciacon. in vitis Pontif. l. 3. | Belcar. in omen. 1. 23. Pallav. Tones, od 
bunc annum. FEgpiſt. Car. Pal, t. 4. epiſ. 17. 
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gate to leave Trent, at the beginning of the ſollowing year; Withig 1543. 
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to give him of a generous and uſeful friendſhip. Wing en- his 
death- bed, he confirmed his paſt judgment of the Engliſh Car- 
DINAL's worth, for knowing how much his fortune was inade- 
quate to his rank and occaſions, he. bequeathed to him. a yearly 
penſion of 2,000 Ducats, which he had a grant to transfer, on 
the Biſhoprick of Granada, and another henefice in the Church 
of Valentia, of the yearly value of 800 more. The ſingular en- 
couragement/ given to letters by this illuſtrious Prelate, gained him 
the good will and commendation of Ergſmus *, ;and-Sadolett; the 
latter of whoſe letters to him are writ with ſuch a ſenſe of his un- 
common and univerſal worth, that, were other monuments want- * 
ing, they alone muſt conſign hid name to the lateſt poſterity. 
Vida has conſecrated his memory: by a yet elegant Poem t, and 
Bembo calls the choiceſt bleſſings to honour and reward a merit, 
of which there were ſemã Euamples ft: 
WIͤIISsT the general welfare of Chtiſtianity was at 4 ſtand from 
cConſiderations Which ought not to have influenoed their conduct, 
who were entruſted with the chief government oi it i all the vigour 
which the ſpirit of deſtruction van give was emerted by him, Who 
had aſſumed the healſhip of the Church in England. Henry; three 
years after the act of cruelty exereiſed on the Counteſ of Saliſhury. 
the LecaTe's Mother, exhibited a ſcene of rapacit and facrilege, 
which, till then, had wanted a precedent, and. for the honour of 
human nature, has not been copied ſinct in An incredible treaſure, 
which the plunder of 700 Religious houſes: had brought, in being 
now as laviſſily ſquandered as it was ſhamefully acquired; and 
the cravings of avarice and other paſſicns being only irritated; by 
Wm he cauſed the Farliament ty 


1 78 98 2: 5. 25 IJ TY 1 : 


. Profuli iti Pe (Matthes Gi. 1 + Epiſt. x pagy, 3 110, 12, 113. 


bertt) benefaxerint omnes Süperi, _ 1583; 4 I de 

de privato ſuo curat utilitatem publicam 4 Poem. pars 1% 6d, mine 
ſuiſque impenſis parat tam inſigne bene- 7 

ficium ſtudioſis omnibus, A a! 1 0 Be, nnn 
L * Germ. Bria. et alihi. n TAI 4b * * tnt dad 
| j make 
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make over to him the 


longing to all — Seminarics,: Chanteries, and Brother- 
hoods throughout Exglund, with full power to diſpoſe of all ſacred 


oblations and funds appropriated to all ſuch like purpoſes. The 


nation was prepared for this final deſolation by having been wit⸗ 


neſs to the means of rapinb, with which even his acts of bounty 


ſupplied him. For having founded, in this latter part of his reign; 
fix new Biſhopticks, they were ſo impoyeriſhed,. that the firſt 
Incumbents lived on the benevolence of theit Clergy, and other 


well- diſpoſed perſons v; and the King made repriſals on the an- 


cient Sees for this fit of generoſity, and cauſed the Parliament to 
give him ſeventy Manors belonging to that of Ter: Canmer 
gave up twelve belonging to Canterbury; and the large poſſeſſions 
of Durbam were, many years,  ſeculatized. : Theſe. ſeiſures were 
attended with indignities more outrageous than the violence itſelf, 
and with the utmoſt contempt of his people. He began by aſ- 
ſuring them the alienations ſhould not be detrimental to piety 
— ———— — 
great expence he had been at in diſſolving Monaſteries, and re- 
forming abuſes in the Church; and hoped, they would find out 
ſome method to reimburſe him, which he took care en 
unn BATS ot BAN 18111 

Brstors the Religious houſes, which may e 


pital Meſſuages, there were ſeveral, lefler tenements, ſuch as Col- 


legiate Churches, Hoſpitals, Chanteries, Free Chapels, Guilds, 
and ſeveral idther/ foundations of the hke-import. ,, The number of 
thele/eſtabliſhments, at the time Jam ſpeaking; of, is ſaid to have 
| been' 2734, erected in ſeveral ages chiefly.by the Subject, whoſe 
property was, naw invaded beyond any power of redreſs. Some 
of them had been inſtituted for the decency and ſolemnity of the 
divine ſetvice, and the manifold| national adyantages, which ac- 


” Collier's Church Hiſtory, vol. 2, d. 6, pag- 480. 
Xx - crued 
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revenues, cturches, and buildings be- 


N 
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erued from ſuch performance: others, for the ſupport of the in- 
digent, fick, and aged, and for a competent number of Prieſts, 
to afford them ſpiritual afliftance ; to Which charges was added a 
B Gppfiticing Eothhny DEha0y Th: Uta 
their living and deceaſed Bones. We og t 
Tun name of Gild, which —— the baron Gh 2 
fignifies money, was given to Companies which ithrow! any part 
of their' property inte 4 commory Stock, Ather of trafic, charity, 
or religion. They had their-atmuat>feaſts;”and-nbighbourly meet- 
ings. The Gild of ' Coventry will inform the Reader of the plan 
on which all the reſt were formed," It was founded: in the four- 
teenth year of the reign of Edwbrd III. and/the King gravts li- 
cence to the Tnhabitants to hive 4 Merchants Güld, und a frater- | 
nity of Brothers and Siſters belonging to the fame; with a Maſter 
and Warden: as, likewiſe, to eroct Chanteries and endow chari- 
table foundations, and perform fur other 48t8 of Religion as 
* — the Royaf affent; and to make rules and ordinances for 

the good government of the {aid Societies, In the ſeventeenth 
year of his reign he extended this! privilege to -ſeverat others of 
the fame place, and appointed the Gild thus erected to honour 
St. Yobn Boptift; 25 their principal Patron. They were to pur- 
chaſe a fund for a Chantry ef fix Prirſte who were to 
celebrate, every day, ſolemn Ma@ for:the'repoſe of the fouls of 
the King's Anceſtors, and the good eftars of his Majefty, and the 
Royit family, Two years after, he enabled Queen Inbel his 
| Mother, to affign à pafceF of land to chef theſe Gilds; to build 
a Chapel, and etl ie; — — —ę— to 
Pertofm the vecrnentioned functions. 

Or all cheſt dvhations; . of the Eagtih 
their piety to their Maker, and compaſſion towards their fellow 
cfeatutes,” only the Calliges itt" the une Ubtverſitis, thole of 


8 e 


Wincheſter 
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Winobefter and Eaton, the Chapel of St. George, at Mugen, and 
2 few others, upon eurneſt eee ee, f , 
or, in other words; ſuppreſſed. 
Norm of the Choret's - unden eee 

cel bet de Mühepnehe In erden des, chat Sactilege 

might take its full range, a plan was drawn up for ſecularizing 
che next vacant” Sees; a Bager, Deny, and Herbert, who were 
privy to the deſign, told the King's Executors®. His death hin- = 
dered this reſolution from being executed, and preſerved the only | _ 
remaining Monuments of Saron piety and munificence, from 4 | 
Rn N W 
bee of thei eee 7 1 
Ir was now two years ſinoe a Coutelionhich ac at Us 
Aer bew Ker a few ances,” hed: bers prorogued witlinut any 

certain lirnitation, either? as to time or place. The Engliſn La- 

GATE paſſad this interval at Rome and Viterbo, in his uſual ſtadies, 
and attention to the Province of which he was Governor. Apes 
was now: eonchaded: between the Emperor an French King; and 
among other Atticles, it had been agteed to uſe their united en- 
deavours in the fapport of the Catholic Religion, the reformation 
of the Court of Rome, and the <ontinuation-of the Council. Soon 45. 
after this, N HE publiſhed a deerce, by which it wus again 
ſummoned; bat of the three, who were Legates at the firſt mber- 
ing, Caxvinat Pots alone was nominated to prefide at this. 
The other two were: Fobrr #7 Monte, Cardinal Biſhop of Puleſtrins, 
and Marcellus ria, Cardinal Prieft- of the holy Ctofs : the 
Engliſh LecaTz was Cardinal Deacon of St. ir Cofmedin. 
To theſe the Pope joined; as Aſſiſtants, two other Frelates, and a 
noted Preacher. They all arrived at Trent, at the beginning of 
March, 1545, Carpixar POLE excepted, who came ſome time 
after. bene e e hag: 


| * Caller, u belore, h. 44 pag: a0 1 
XX 2 ran 


240 
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ran on che toad from Taurys teſplotion to. diſpstch hig at, Al 


events. His Collegues wrote to him, on the; inforraation of the 
Biſhop of Trent, that one Ludi vico. an agent for the King in the 


cCauſe of tlie Divorce, and an Italian Count, Bonifacio, who. were 


hired to be the Ruffians, had engaged to ſeiae him on the ad-. 
Wherefore, when he ſet out, a month after, he was eſcorted by 
five and twenty ee as far as Montua, and, for ma . 
took a bye way A ae tos notes 

| Ha the leiſure this trac him-beea.che-effe8. of 
his own choice, it could not have anſwered a purpoſe either more 
ſuited to the circumſtance in which it happened, ot more be- 


coming the perſonage he bore.— He employed it in compoſing 
a Work on the nature and end of General Councils, which he 


deſigned as a memorial for himſelf, and his to Aſſociates, of the 


duties they were to diſcharge in that, at which they were about 
to preſide. He tells them, however, they were to look on this 
treatiſe rather as a rough draught, than a perfect Model of that 
magnificent Building, which was to be founded on Truth, and 
the [ſuperſtructure raiſed, by the Reftoration of Diſeipline.— He, 
then, premiſes: a conſideration of their obligations as Legates of 
the holy See; in which they had this in common with other 
Ambaſſadors, to ſet forth, with good faith, the commiſſion they 
were charged with, and execute it with like fidelity and, diligence. 
And as the firſt duty of the Pope's Legates ta n General Council 
was to repreſent his Perſon, who ſent them, their chief concern 
ſhould be to ſay and do nothing: unbecoming 1 that high character. 

—He proceeds to ſhew, that a General Council is an aggregate of 
perſons. united in the ſame Faith, and gathered from every nation, 


without any regard to thoſe diſtinctions which divide Mankind; 


here there is neither Greek nor Barbarian, but one People uni- 


ted in one Belief: and that this Collection is the People of God, 


Fanal. ad hunc annum, No. 4, and Marcellus Cervini, publiſhed tom. 4, of 
6 wor” eee Pous's letters, pag: 184. 


whom 
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whom Jzsus:CamsrT denotes" by the name of Church, when he | 

faid to him, ho firſt made proſeſſion of his being the Son of 

God, I fay unto tber, thou art 4 Rock, and on this Rock I will 

build. my urch. — But, that all who are united in this conſent, 

and, conſequentiy belong to the Chriſtian Society, cannot be 

Members of a General Council; for, being multiplied, according 

to the divine promiſes, as the ſands of the Sea ſhore, they could 

not be ſummoned nor convened in the ſame place; both which 

neceſſarily enter into the notion of ſuch a meeting. That, ſup- 
poſing the poſſibility of ſuch an Aſſembly, the bulk of the People 

would have no ſhare in defining, forbiding, or commanding what 

Vyas enacted; the reaſon of which is, that the Church is not a 

Popular ſtate, in which things are decided by the Multitude; but 

a State, in which the People are to aſſent to and execute what is 

ordained. by their Rulers. Thus, St. Paul, explaining the ſum of 

his Embaſſy or Apoſtleſhip to the Heathen World, fays it con- 

ſiſted in this, that they ſhould obey bim: cad oth eee who Raw. 5. 

were united to the new people of the Gentiles, and become a part fl. 

of the Church, obey, ſays he, thoſe who are placed over you, and 

Pe all ſubmiſſion to them, becauſe they are _—_— to watch over Heb. xiii. 

| you, as being accountable for your ſouls. | 

* NzITHxR did this plan conſtitute an Ariſtocracy, the form 

of the Church's government being Regal: yet not ſo as to be ſub- 

je& to the dominion of one man, who bears univerſal ſway, as in 

human Monarchies ; but to the rule of one God and Man, Jzsvs 

Cuxisr, the Lord of all, whom the Father has appointed Head 

over the whole Church, in which he has: placed Paſtors and 

Rulers; to govern and feed it, in His, not in their own names, as 

it happens in earthly forms of Government, where a few, or one 

only, bears ſway, —Now, ſuch an Aſſembly met to conſult on 

the advantage of: God's people, is the General Council he treats 

of, Nor is the excluſion of the bulk of the people any reaſon 

for the Council not to be called General; becauſe each Indivi- 

(3 | dual 


Jaiab, ch 
XIV, v. 14. 


Church, and meets on concerns which regard not ſingle perſons 


| 7 
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dual is at full liberty to propoſe what he conceives may be -for 
his own advantage, or that of the Whole: and the Council be- 
ing lawfully called in the haly. Ghaſt, it repreſents the univerſal 


or nations, but the welfare of all who profeſs the faith of Chriſt, 
though ſpread over the face of the Earth, ud. diene: by 
place, cuſtams, and manner s. 
H then obſerves, that though the aſſiſtance of the Jivine 
ſpirit had not been wanting to the Hebrews, yet its being granted 
cils, as the nation itſelf was rather a Synagogue than a Church. 
And as for the Heathen world, being governed by a mere. human 
ſpirit, no General Council, in the propriety of the phraſe, could 
have been held by them, though the whole Race had aſſembled 
in the fame place. On this, the LEG6ATE makes the following 
ingenious remark on the Aſſembly of Mankind, after the Deluge 
in the plain of Shinar, when one ſaid to another, Come let us build 


us à City, and a Tower, whoſe top may reach up to. Heaven, and let 


us make us 4 name, before we: are diſperſed over the Earth. This, 
ſays he, was the Decree of this Council, and though the Decree 
was annulled by Almighty God, and the. enterprige begun in 
conſequence of it, brought to nothing, yet: the purpoſe remained 
faxed in the ming of Mankind. till the effukon of the holy Spirit; 
and each one, who is not regenerated. in Him, ſtill holds the 
ſame language, and endeavours, to the utmoſt of his power, to 
make it good.” Indeed, the Motto of Ambition is, every where, 
the ſame, and of a much more ancient date than that cited here 
by the Carpinast, having been choſen by. him, who firſt un- 
* happily fignalized himſelf in its cauſe; ASCENDAM. 

«'IN order to diſtinguiſh theſe Afſemblies, whole deciſions are 


guided by the holy Spirit, from others, the firſt and chief con- 


dition, ſays he, is, that they be ſummoned! by lawful authority, 
with a view to the honour of Gd in CunIeT Jz8vs, and a regard 


to 
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ende Weine of All, —ů (deat wen 
ptofeſt the Chriſtian faith; If, therefore, the honbür of one fin- 
ple perſon; or of many, or even the advantage of the whole hu- 
man race, if ſuch a ſuppoſition can be made, ſhould be intended 
fo as to exchade the honour of the Supreme Being, fuch 'a mett- 
ing would be nothing lefs than the Aſſembly we are treating of. 
Nor is it enough that the honour of God be intended in ſome 
particulars,” or to fuch a certain point; but it tnuſt he the prin- 
cipal end of the Deliberations. For this reaſon, theſe General 
meetings treat of ſuch things as regard the higlieſt honour Man 
can pay his Maker, which is CazisT Jesvs, and of the ſafety of 
his People in the fame Saviour: that they acquitted themſelves 
of this duty, br and confirming the Faith in the Son 
of the hving and ordering aright out love towards him : all 
which wrd diped mote Giftindly when be came to the nature 
of their Decrees, after having ſhewn who thoſe were who yo. — 
fided, and aſſiſted at the forming of them. . Gt 

Tux office of the Biſhop of Rome, or the Pope, is that of 
Vicar of Ixsus CHRIST, inaſmuch as he is the chief of Shepherds, 
and the Biſhop of our Souls; by which appellation he is ſtyled by 
St. Peter ; this Office, or Magiſtracy, Almighty God was pleaſed 


to take on himſelf, as appears in the beautiful allegory under Exec. ch. 


which he fepreſents his tender care of Mankind ; where, after Haag h. 


having entered on an endearing detail of all the functions of a ix. 
good Shepherd, and ſhewed in what manner he had fulfilled 
them, he concludes the Character he had aſſumed, by this laſt 
inſtance of care of his Flock: Till ſet ap one Sbepherd over them, 
and be ſhall feed them, even my Servant David: be fball feed them, 
and be - ſhall be their Shepherd ; and I, the Lord, will be therr God, 
Ons nenn them ; are Bave 
Hutten it. 

ee ee ci 06 ram *-Fhat Alvaigtity God euch 
fed to made good ths gracious — 
Flock 
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Flock his bleſſed Son; for he exerciſed each diſtin& paſtoral fune- 
tion, aſcribed by Ezechiel to the Supreme Being, when he turned 
the evil Shepherds out of place, when he caſt the buyers and 
ſellers out of the Temple; when he pronounced a woe on thoſe, 
who had the key of knowledge, and yet neither entered them- 
ſelves, nor ſuffered others to enter; when he declared them thiefs 

and robbers ; when he finally cauſed their habitation to be laid 
waſte, and brought back his ſheep. from all the deſert places, into 
which they had been diſperſed ; when he healed the lame, the 
blind, and the dumb.— He fed them peculiarly in mercy, when 


he declared he did not come into the World with an intent to 


condemn, but to fave it ; when he provided them with the moſt 
wholeſome of all food, his own divine doctrine; when' he cauſed 
them to fit in the beauty of peace, and beſtowed ſuch a peate on 
them as the world cannot give: and, that the Manſions in his 
Father's houſe, which, he ſays, are many, might be properly 
filled up, he did not confer, the ſame gifts, nor aſſign to all the 
ſame poſts of honour, but appointed ſome, Apoſtles ; ſome, Pro- 
phets ; others, Evangeliſts, Paſtors, and Teachers; and beſtowed 
variouſly the gifts of miracles, of healing, afliſting, governing; 
of ſpeaking divers languages, and expounding prophetic and dark 
ſpeeches, This he till more evinced by: ſending, aſter his death} 
the holy Spirit, who proceeds from the Father and Him, that he 
might bring to their remembrance, and ratify whatever he bad 
taught them during his mortal life. 

“ Tus detail brings the LEGATR, at length; * the Jhdavlary 
capacity attributed to the Son of God, as chief Shepherd of the 
Church, which he not only exerciſed, in its full extent, during 
his ſtay on earth, but inveſted his Miniſters with the ſame. For 


though Jesvs ChRIsT be always preſent to his Flock, yet it is 
not by a viſible and corporeal appearance; and his Flock, as the 
Prophet ſays, being us men, who are made up of a body and 
ſoul, we ſtand in need not only of that internal guidance, by 
2500 which 


0 REGINALD! POLE: 


| which the mind is influenced and directed, but alſo of an'outward 
and iviſible legiſlature. And though he could have ſupplied all 
this, and, in ſact, confers the efficacy and power by which it is 
performed, yet it became his Providence to eſtabliſh, a form of 
Government ſuited to the condition of things, and he was pleaſed 
there ſnould be one chief Paſtor in his ſtead —That Peter was 
che perſon thus appointed, . 
was committed 3 Who is Cukler's Vicegerent on earth; and, 
ſince, thoſe who have ſucceeded to his See, and inherited his 
pre- eminence. Beſides the - paſſages of Scripture, which evince 
marks, chat the providence: of Almighty God has been the 
cleareſt commentary on theſe paſſages, and, by the event of things, 
atteſted this truth with the utmoſt; perſpicuity. He then cites 
the texts, and dwells on the conſequences which reſult from them, 
and in-what ſenſe; they are applicable to St. Peter, who, as Vices - 
gerent of the gon of God, exerted the office of Father of the 
future age, of Guardian and Paſtor of the Church, in the firſt 
Council held at Jeriſalem.— This part of the treatiſe, without 
departing from the eaſe and familiar air, which recommends the 
whole, is worked up with great ſtrength,” and muſt be looked on 
as a complete proof of the Supremacy, ef the Biſhops of Rome; 
it is an effort, which, though adjuſted by the niceſt rules of Art, 
commands. the, approbation of thoſe, who - are ignorant, of the 
principles to which they owe their pleaſure. | | 
Hx chen ſhewsfss That all General Councils have proceeded 
on the plan of that held in Jeriſalem both” as to the deciſion of 
the controyerted points, and the quality and rank of thoſe who pre- 
ſided, and gave their opinion, and made the Decrees. For where- 
as in this, Peter dec: to the Jewiſh and Gentile Conyerts; that 
ib, ate the, hole Christian World, what. was to be held in the 
point there conteſted i ſo, in all following ages, his gucceſſors have 
been the haſt gart from whence Nations and Kingdoms have re- 
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ſame See; the fignification of See being the fame us Chair, and 
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ceived the definitive ſentence in the like debates· The Biſhops, 
likewiſe, of particular Churches, and others to whom the: care of 
fouls is committed, have, in their teſpective Jurifdiftions; con- 
eben eee Kung _ wy Wenn 


did- in this firſt Affembly. 1 r 0 tro Trierer! 
O this occafton a ob . See of Rome is calle 


the Apoſtolic See; and the Pope's Legares; the Legates of the 


denoting a ſuperior authority in tenching, as Carr's words im- 
port, when he fpeaks of thoſe who fat on the chair of Aojes, that 
is, who had authority to teach aud interpret the divine Law, de- 

bvered in his writings; and commands) ian :nniverſal deſtrence to 


Matthew, be paid to all their injunctioris In conſequence: of this, All ge- 


Ch. xiii. 


neral Councils, whoſe Dectees have been received by the Catho- 
lick Church, have acknowledged this prerogitive in the See of 
Rome. Some have declared it in expteii erin; and none ever 
thought their Decrees would be received by the Faithful; unleſs 
they were confirmed by the Apoſtblicat See The event, there- 
fore, of things; the conſent of ſo many Sovereigns,” Nations, and 
General Councils, form a proof above all reply, "that this was tho 
will and deſign of God.“ muon ning run gy be, nt. 4 
Havre ſpoke of the office of the different Orders of the Hi- 
erarchy, in theſe Meetings, he ſvts farin, with great diſtinction 
and propriety, the part "which Conflantine;—ave other Chriſtian 
Princes have ſuſtained in the ſume oceaſiOH¹t: and takes an oppor- 
f tunity of hintitig-{omething of What Was expected from Charles V. 
in the appresehing Council; at whoſe repeated inſtances it was 
fummoned.—-Here he enters ona diſcuſſion of che higheſt impor- 
tanee 0 Mankind: the duty of Sovereigns, and che principles on 
which it eme He. derives" their power from an origin as 
kohotbabls' ue theinfelves „as ſallitary to thoſe” they govern ; and 
rand Poon, 2 Seal kettle attended ts kd thoſe who hold 


and 
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and che means of fling up che meaſure of them; and ſhewes that 
theſe cannot be duly diſcharged, neee 
thoſe of the Prieſthood, Ark pee pepe 4 
behaviour at'the-Council of Nice. e tet. ul Nef 

Howvxx foreign theſe and the like notions may ren e 
mannett and ways of thinking,” it is not leſs true that the aim of 

Princes fold be to make good and virtuous Citizens, which is a 
higher End than the bare conſideration of temporal benefits. Na- 
ture alone, if her dictates were liſtened to, teaches Man this ex- 
cellent end of his Commonwedlth, and to provide not only for 
what concerns the body, which be has im commnen with - other 
creatures not endued with reaſon, but mueh more for the mind; 
and, above all, for the worſhip and fervice of that Suprome Being, 
who is the beginning and end of all things; hence it neceſ- 
farily follows, that it ſhould de the principal care of every Ma · 
giſtrate. This perſuafon is {6 natural ahd eniverſal, that ali 
Antiquity, both - and Pagan, have been influenced by at 


and, for many ages, their Kings and chicf Migiltrates were like- 
wiſe Priefts ; nor have the leitned affignicd a more ſatisfactory 
reaſon for the prerogative of 'Brrvbight; 10 highly eſteemed in 


All Nations, than that it chiefly confiſted in this, and annexed to 
the Pn thy e een Ch and the facred Ones 
tions belonging to it +. 

„Ark having treated of the deen "Quite of Fb 
who compoſe 4 Council, and the ſeveral parts allotted to each of 
them, he comes, in the laſt place, to che Cauſes which had given 
occafion to that which was then called; and which, he ſays, 
were che fame (as had given occaſion to all former Countils, the 
erpoliczon ef the tenets of the Church, the reforation of cotitrary 


* Cui (5. milan). eee A PRE A eee 
adjunctum fuit Sacerdotalis virtutis do- tate: et in Genef. 25. et 29. Deut. 21. 
mim ; fine quo regium munus nunquam 2 Paral. 21. See alſo, Mr. Pope's vote on 
N oa He Nalin de Condiliv. ver. 563 of the 30. book of the Oziyſey.” 
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errors, and the revival of -decayed- Diſcipline's that theſe-Caules 


and the whole heart aint. 7 


| = in cloven tongues of fire. This 2 BY he, is parti- 


| Powers ; and no one confeſſes himſelf in the fault. No conteſt 


of a happy iſſue to the affair ought, chiefly to be grounded on the 


4 
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were then urgent, as Herefies had increaſed, and the manners of 
the Chriſtian world become ſo extremely corrupt, that he muſt 
apply to them what Iſaiah ws n Jews, at 


<«, HE then' addreſſes bimſelt to n to hs 8 5 
and other Princes, and, with a freedom becoming his Character, 
expreſſes himſelf in the following manner. I am by no means 
of opinion that the chief Biſhop, who, repreſents the perſon of 
Jesus Cuklsr, and is accuſtomed. to preſide, as Judge, in all 
Councils, ſhould be ſubject to this which is going to be held, or 
to any Tribunal, but his own. -All I, deſire is, that he would 
pronounce ſentence. on himſelf, hich alone can exempt him 
from human and divine blame; give weight to, the; ſentence he 
paſſes on the faults of others; remove the dangers. and evils with 
which the Church is now ſurrounded, and es Jafting peace 
and concord. 
8 I che Heads of the Council n open rn 
tial ſpirit, and a thorough reformation of what regards themielyes, 
there is no bleſſing but might be hoped from ſuch an Aſſembly, 
in which the aſſiſtance of the holy ſpirit would be preſent with 
no leſs evidence than if he ſat on the heads of the aſſembled Fa- 
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ba L Thus, the e N impute the evils which 
afflict Chriſtianity, to the Prieſthood, and they, again, to the lay 


can be more proud, or hateful to God, and, if we continue in it, 
the approachin g Aſſembly, inſtead of procuring any good, will 
cauſe greater diſturbances, and more incorrigible evils. 
H concludes with reminding. the Legates, | that their hopes 


promiſcs 
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promiſes-of Jeſus: Qbriſt ; and, among others, on his declaration 


to St. Peter, that though Satan had deſired to deſtroy the 
Apoſtles, he had prayed for him, that his faith might not fail, 
and that he might confirm his Brethren.” - On which he obſerves, 
that Chriſt, the Lord of all, —— to prayer, as the 
only preſervative which could defend the Church, he had founded, 


from deſtruction, had informed us to have recourſe to the fame, 


offered up in his name, and with his ſpirit; not to the ſubtlety 
of human underſtanding: not to the prudence of the fleſh, 
vhich is at enmity with God j nor to temporal power, in which 
men are wont to place their chief truſt: that this is a reſource 
which brings with it all Kind of ſuccours, imparts a ſalutary in- 
fluence to all we undertake; and, in the end, compels every thing 
to be ſubſervient to the cauſe of Chtiſtianity.— Here he propoſes 


the admirable prayer of the Prophet Daniel, which he cites at Das. c. ix. 
length, as a model to his Aſſociates in their ſupplications, but 
adds this caution, that if they ſeek their own honour rather than 


that of Almighty God; and deſire their private advantage prefer- 
able to- that of his People, they are to avoid making uſe of Da- 
niels words, or any other of the like import —If they don't de- 
' fire the preſence of the holy Spirit, they are not to join' in the 
ſolemn hymn, by which the Council. begins, and by which his 
aid is implored ; but to fear, leſt inſtead of the Creator and Com- 


forter, they be viſited by an exterminating Spirit, ſuch as God 


threatens to ſend thoſe who called on him with a double heart; 
that is, a deceiver to lyars, and a deſtroyer to deftroyers.—But, 

on the contrary, if the conditions he had put down were com- 
plied with, particularly the penitential fpirit, and the reformation 
of the heads of the Clergy, the future Council might not only be 
compared to that of Nice, but even to that of Ferufalem, at which 
the Apoſtles themſelves were preſent,” as its influence would be 


more diffuſive, and extend to the N of an 8 925 | 


number of People.” * 503 on 
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Tas are the chief heads of a treatiſe, which for perſpicuiry 
good ſenſe,” and folid reaſoning is equal to the importance of the 
occaſion, on which it was wrote: and ſhews, at once, the reach 
and eaſt of the Author's genius, and the (goodneſs of his heart. 
He has avoided all extreme opinions, and not difcovered greater 
zeal for the Catholic Church, and the prerogative of the -Sce of 
Rome, than candour in repreſenting the diſorders which ſullied 


conſidered the recalling the Lutherans in Germam to the Religion 
they had forſaken, and the reſtoration of decayed diſcipline in all 
Orders, as the principal reaſon for ſummoning the Council, and 
the end to which its deliberations and decrees ſhould particularly 
be referred, He had frequently and ſeriouſly weighed the ſubject 
here treated, but che campoſition was the work of his leiſure 
during che month he Raid at Rowe when the other two Legates, 
to whom it is inſoribed, were at Trent. Aldus Manutius, the 
younger, publiſhed this ufefol performance a few years after the 
Author's death, and dedicated it to Paul IV. of the Medicean 
family. The preface, which is taken up with an enumeration of 
the qualities which diſtinguiſhed the CARDINAL, | is long, and'one 
of the moſt elegant compoſitions. in the Latin tongue. . 

Tux Legates del Monte and Ceruini arrived, as has been ſaid, 
at Trent, on the beginning of March, and Cazpinai Port fol- 
lowed them, within a month. They were changed with no 
particular orders in writing, the Pope thinking it ſufßcient to let 
them have their inſtructions when they were about to open the 
Council: which did not happen till nine months after. 
Their Credentials. ſet forth, that the Pope ſent them to Trent 
as Angels of peace, to preſide at the Council, to make what- 
ever decrees they judged meceſſary for the good of the Church, 
and to publiſh them, as was cuſtomary, during the Seſſions: to 
propoſe, | conclude and execute whatever they thought proper to 
extirpate errors, recall the people to the obedience; of. the holy 
See, re-eſtabliſh Eccleſiaſtical liberty, reform the Church i in all 
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dain whatever Was expedient. far the honour of Almighty. God, 
ad the. propagation of the holy Faith; and reprefs,'-by: cenſures 
and Eceleſiaſtieal paniſhments, che nnn nn 
what condition ſoever. 

Ir had been reſolved at Rome eee ee e bis 
gates by a,clauſs, that they ſhould do nothing but with the con- 
ſent of the Council; but on their remonſtrating that this would 
ſtreighten their commiſſion. beyond what was fitting, and defiring 
it might be left out, their petition was granted. By a ſubſe- 
quent Decree, they were authorized, in caſe, they did not find 
proper accommodations in Trent, for holding the Council, to 
transfer it to any other place of greater freedom and ſafety.— 
Cardinal Farneſe paſſing through the City about this time, in his 
way to Narms, the Legates having conferred with him, ſignißed 


to the Pope, that his reputation was concerned. in holding the 
Council with, a. dignity. ſuitable to fo. auguſt an Aſſembly; that 
ſeveral of the Biſhops were unprovided of necefſarics, and that jt = 


would be proper to appoint a Treaſurer, with a fund ſufficient to 
anſwer their exigencies. _ 

Dipacus Mennoza, the, Emperor's FW be 50 was already 
come to Trent, and had been received with great ſolemnity and 
not long after, one arrived on the part of Ferdinand King of the 
Romans... Mendoza inſiſted on having precedence of the Biſhop 


of Trent, as he repreſented the Emperor, and. conſequently, was 


only to give place to the Legates, who! repreſented.' the Pope, 
next to whom his Maſſer held the firſt rank among the Poten- 
tates. This conteſt produced no inconvenience, and an expedi- 
ent was faund to place them bath in ſuch à manner, as neither 
might ſcem.to have the higher place. But the Ceremonial which 
another Amhaſſador of the lame nation alaimed, towards the end 


of the -Council, was not ſo eafily- adjuſted. : I ſhould not think 


were 


it worth the Reader's while to be detained with. ſuch incidents, 
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were it not to obſerve from what unthought of ien the moſt 
ſerious affairs. are threatened with Hap 


of Lana, the Spaniſh Amibaſlador; had an — place 
aſſigned him, becauſe he would not rank below-the Ambaſſadors 


of France, who inſiſted on being ſeated next to the Emperor's. 

De Luna entered his proteſt againſt this proceeding, and the con- 
teſt was carried on with ſuch animoſity, that the French, who 
were informed that the Pope favoured the pretenſions of the Spa- 
niard, declared publickly they would leave the place, and pro- 
vide for the affairs of Religion by a national Synod. The matter 
was compromiſed, and the French and Spaniſn Ambaſſadors 
agreed to appear alternately on n e _ 0 avoid 


any future ſtrife. 


To return to the buſineſs of ahi Council: — aſſured the 
Legates, at the public Audience which was given him in the 


great Hall of de Monte's palace, * of the Emperor's' deſire to 
aſſiſt in perſon at the Council, and excuſed him on his infirmi- 


ties, and the affairs which required his preſence -elſewhere.— 


He ſpoke of his zeal for ſummoning the Aſſembly; and of the 


involuntary obſtacles which had hitherto retarded it, and of the 


orders he had given the Spaniſh. Biſhops to {et out with all expe- 


dition, and aſſured the. Legates, they were already on the road.— 
He made an Apology for his own indiſpoſitions, which had re- 


tarded his arrival for ſome days; and cauſed his Credentials to be 


read.—The next day, the Legates gave him a ſecond Audience, 
and told him, they had a great confidence in the Emperor's piety, - 


and hoped he- would refer ol ** did to the eee 1 
W . S F 


[Francis]. King of Oy" wrote | likewiſo: to ah Packs, to 
tiooy to them, that as his Ambaſſadors could not ſet out imme- 
diately, he was deſirous to aſſure them of his veneration; and his 
readineſs to concur in whatever meaſures they ſhould judge neceſ- 
ſary for the good of Chriſtianity. The Letter was read in full 


Aſſembly, 
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Aſſembly, and received with great joy and applauſe by alt who 
were preſent. The King's letter to the Legates was not leſs 


to the Council, for their learning and virtue“. 

Tuls behaviour of two Princes, who had then the lead in the 
affairs of Europe, may recall to the learned Reader the reſpect 
vhich the great Cunſtantine ſhewed to the Biſhops at the Council 
of Nice. He had requeſted them to meet in that City from dif- 
ferent Provinces of Europe, Ala, and Africa, by letters full of 
reſpect, and had provided them, and all who came with them, 


City the day before the Council was opened, and came into it, 


whole behaviour, teſtified the awe he was under at appearing in 
at his entrance, to take their ſeats z and remained ſtanding him- 


by one of them, he waited to return an anſwer, till he had their 
leave; and every thing, even the tone of his voice, indicated the 
like diſpoſitions. A ſolemn banquet which he gave on the con- 
cluſion of the Council, which coincided with the twentieth year 


over. Arius no leſs glorious than that which had aſſured the Em- 
pire to himſelf. He would have all the Fathers, who were above 


illuſtrious on each fide of his perſon. He kifſed, with reverence, 
the ſcars which ſeveral bore about them, of torments ſuffered in 


* or ou in maimed : and when” they took leave of him, 


n R. Fa yin page 6 | 
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obliging, as appears by CAR DIN AL Por x's anſwer. Theſe letters 
were ſent by. three Religious Men, whom the nnn. | 


with carriages and every other convenience. He arrived at the 


without his Guards, attended only by a few of his Court, who 
were all Chriſtians. ' His eyes caſt down, and the modeſty of his 


ſo venerable an Aſſembly. He deſired the Fathers, who roſe "up 


ſelf till they deſired him to fit. Aſter a diſcourſe addreſſed to him 


of his reign, was to denote, that he eſteemed the victory gained 
three hundred, . partake of the entertainment, and placed the moſt 


the laſt perſecutions ; ſome of whom had one or both eyes plucked | 
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on their return to their eipektive homes, he gave em prook 


of his royal munificence, and, in the moſt endearing terms, 


reeommended to them mutual oy as the chief fas aer. n 
profeſſion “. | 

Wnar I have hidwets ciated, was a a n to the 
Council, and paſſed ſeveral months before it began. But on the 
13th of December, the Legates made their public entry into Trent, 
accompanied by Cardinal Madrucius, Biſfiop of the City; after 
which they opened the Council. There were preſent four Arch- 
biſhops, twenty two Biſhops, five Generals of Orders, the Am- 
baſſadors of the Emperor and of the Ring of the Romans: Thoſe 


of the French nation had been reballed. A general faſt had been 


obſerved, the day before, and public prayers ordered at Tem and 
Rome, and a Jubily granted to engage the Faithful to implore 
the bleſſing and guidance of We on che F pee r d on 
ſuch an occaſion, : 
Tur ſudden Gdelaton of che Cound, 1 two years before, and 
the ſeeming teluctance and delays with which the Pope had now 
ſummoned it again, made the Legates apprehend that the ſame 
irreſolution might, a ſecond time, defeat a meaſure, of which 
every one ſaw the neceſſity ; and they reſolved” to omit nothing, 


on their part, which might encourage the Pope to lay aſide all 


other conſiderations, but ſuch as became lis character and the exi- 
gences of the times. As ſoon, therefore, as the Council was 


opened, the Engliſh LxOATR writ to him in his own and his 


Aſſociates name, t to exhort him to exert all his paternal care 


in bringing what was begun, to a happy iſſue.— He informs him 
of ſeveral rumours which were induſtriouſiy ſpread by thoſe who 


.  Heſired the preſent effort to reform the Church might prove as 
| Fruitlefs as the former. 


"ome ocean the unſeaſonableneſs of 
| ® See Tillemont's 8 aw 6, ate ity nts I „ 
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nor yet cumo.— He reminds him of what the Prophets replied to 
the High Prieſt Jeſedecł, when they ſhewed the People the ruins 
of the former Temple, in order to ſtir up the zeal of thoſe who 
were touched with the remembrance of its ancient ſplendor, and 


aſſured him, on the part of the Almighty, that he would proſper 


his undertaking.—He concludes by entreating the Pope, if any 
reports were  invidiouſly ſet about, concerning his and his Col- 
legues behaviour, which were leſs pleafing to his Holineſs, he 
would reſt. ſatisfied, that they had hitherto acted with candour 
and integrity, and ſhould never forget the reſpect they owed him 
as the common Father of Chriſtianity *.” 


Tux firſt general Congregation was held on the 18th of De- 
cember, five days after the opening the Council; and the Legates 
requeſted that the nomination of the Officers might be made at 
Rome; to which the Fathers conſented : and, in another held on 
the 29th, both a deliberative and a decicive voice was allowed to 
Abbots, who were Heads of -Orders —On. the fifth of January, 
Cardinal 4 Monte, the Preſident, propoſed, in a general congre- 
gation, that ſeparate Committees ſhould be appointed to diſcuſs 
the different matters which were to be debated ; and perſons 
named to draw up what had been reſolved ; on which each one 
might give his opinion in the general meetings. That there 
might be an entire liberty in voting, the Legates were to propoſe 
the matters ſimply, and not give their opinion till the Seſſions, 


paſſed by a plurality of votes, and with it the firſt Seſſion ended. 
Tur ſecond, which was more numerous than the former, was 

held two days after, in which it was reſolved, that the Council 

aud only take the title of Sacred and Oecumenical, or Univerſal, 


Mc * Epiſt. E. Poli pars. 4, page „ 
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the Uni verſal Church; which debate was frequently renewell during 
the following Seſſions. An order was, likewiſe, read from the 
Pope, by which the Proxies of thoſe who were' abſent, were de- 


clared incapable of voting; and that the (ranks aſſigned in the 
Council ſhould not prejudice any one's right. By a Committee 


of the 22d of the ſame month, it was agreed, that matters re- 
lating to Faith and the Reformation of manners, ſhould be jointly 
treated of; and on the 29th the Prelates were divided into three 
Claſſes, which were to confer with the Legates, before they 
propoſed to the general Conventions, what they hall dem 
on in the Committees. 5 

Tux third Seſſion, held on the third of u was taken up 
in reading the Symbol, or profeſſion of Faith; and in the fourth, 


which was held five days after, a Decree Saffed concerning the 


Canonical books of Scripture, and the authority of Tradition; 
and another, by which the Latin edition, called the Vulgate, was 
declared authentic.—Cardinal Pacheco propoſed, in a general Con- 
vention of the ſeventeenth of the following March, that all tranſ- 
lations of the Scriptures into miodern languages ſhould be prohi- 


bited. The prodigious abuſe of the Word of God, and the 


licentiouſneſs with which every one perverted it according to his 
own fancy, gave occaſion to this motion: but Cardinal Madrucci 
repreſented, that Germany was highly offended at the bare re- 
port of ſuch a propoſition ; and nothing: more was a on the 
ſubject. 

I am very ſenſible the generality of this nation is fo far preju- 
diced againſt Pacheco's opinion, as to condemn the Catholic 
Church, for having ever witheld a full liberty on this head. But, 
without taking on myſelf to decide on either fide of the queſtion, 


I ſhall briefly propoſe what may be alledged to juſtify this re- 


ſtraint. And, firſt, in times ſo diſtant from the faith and teach- 
able diſpoſition of the primitive Chriſtians, it may, perhaps, not 
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. to put indifferently in the hands of all the world 
thoſe facred Oracles, of which God has given the underſtanding 
to, pure ſouls ; and which the ignorant, according to St. Peter, 
wreſs to;their own dyſtructiom. It may be furtheg urged, that: it is 
inherent to low minds to undervalue what they have always be- 

fore their eyes, and to reverence what is leſs obvious: that the 

wiſeſt nations have always removed the Myſteries of Religion 

from the approaches of the Vulgar; and Irsus Cnkisr himſelf, 

who is the wiſdom of God, had ſo often ſpoke in parables, to 

conceal from groſs underſtandings what he deſigned to reveal in 

particular to his Diſciples: that, in the Old and New Teſtament 

there are ſeveral paſſages which require great attention, know- 9 
ledge, and ſobriety of thought, and which it were better to leave | 
in the learned languages ; for, otherwiſe, they become a means 

of ſeduction 70 carnal men, who do not _underfland the things that 

are of God; and to proud and preſumptuous (pirita, who i Ane 

they underſtand what they are ignorant f. — 

Ix the following Seſſion, which was the fifth, al. was held 

on the 17th'of June, the Council made two Decrees; one of 

which regarded Faith; the other, Diſcipline. The former ex- 

plains the doctrine of original fin, which takes up five canons, 

and condemns the different hereſies which have been advanced 

concerning it. This point had been diſcuſſed, in a great detail, 

in ſeveral Congregations, and naturally brought on the queſtion 

of the condition of Children who die without baptiſm. The Fa- 

thers leave a liberty of opinion on this head, without condemn- 

ing thoſe who hold they are deprived of the fight of God, and 

not ſubject to any other puniſhment ; and, at the end of the 

Article, they declare it is not their intention to include the 

bleſſed and ſpotleſs Virgin, Mary, Mother of God, in the decree 

which deelares all Mankind to be conceived in fin. 

THE other Decree of this Seſſion, which relates to the Refor- 

mation of manners, orders there ſhall be Readers of Theology 

neg 
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ot only 'in Metropolitan, but in Cathedral Churches, and in 
Monaſteries: and empowers Biſhops, as Delegates of the holy 


See, to take care that cheſe Lectures be eſtabliſhed in the latter 


places. The ſecond chapter of the Decree enjoins att Biſhops, 
Pariſh Prieſts, and others who have the care of ſouls, to preach 


the holy Goſpel to the people committed to their charge. This 
important office is allowed, likewiſe, to Religious perſons, who are 


approved by the Biſhop, in their reſpective Churches; but not 


dſewhere, without his licence: and, in order to prevent, for the 


future, the abuſes which avarice had introduced, the Collectors 
of alms are univerſally excluded from this function. The Eccle- 
fiaſtical Judge is authorized to compel ſuch as are refractory, by 
depriving them of the fruits of their benefices.— Cardinal Palla- 
vicini obſerves; that this is the firſt time that Biſhops are men- 


tioned as Dilegates of the holy Ser; which ſtyle was of great uſe 
during the fequel of the Cbuncil, when any thing was to be 


granted to the Epiſcopal Order, without leſſening the Papal 
authority —Nine ane and forry-nine Th were Pre- 
ſent at this Seffion. Ge 


Tar multiplicity and importance of thefe affairs did not hinder 
the Engliſh LecaTz from lending himſelf to his Friends with 
the fame freedom and unreſervednefs, as if he had no other con- 
oern but to oblige and be uſeful to them. This will appear in 
the following inflate.” 'Corblers deſired his opinion of a work in 
which he ſeemed to Fifapprove the modern cuſtom of not giving 
the Eucharift to Children ; and chough the Author had the autho- 
rity of ſeveral of the Aneients, who ſhew this to haye formerly 
been the practice, yet he doubted whether, the circumſtances of the 
times confidered, it would not be more advifeable to fuppreſs what 
he had wit on that head. To which the Cardinal replies, that 

as to the practice in queſtion, he agreed with him, with refpe&t 
to the Greeks, who ſtiM retain che cuſtom of giving the Euchariſt 


to Infants, immediately after Baptifin ; this he gathers from a 


paſſage 
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paſſage of thoſe works, which then paſſed under the name of the 
Areopagrte, which, makes this cuſton very ancien t; though the 
Latins underſtood the paſſage not of Children Ni the. Adult. 

Taz concluſion of this letter is too. judicious, and conveys tao 
aſeful an inſtruction not to be put down at. length. „ That, 
ſuppoſing the fact was decided on which fide he vleaſed 3 allow- 
ing alſo, that ſome. remains of this practice might be traced in 
Latin Wii titers of good. note, as he made no doubt but there 


might; yet great caution was to be uſed, as Cochleus bimſelf very 
prudently obſerved, leſt by undertaking a cauſe, in which there 
was little proſpect of ſuoceſs, how well ſoever he was affected to 
it; he might, contrary to his inclination, greatly i injure the Church 
of Nase which was not favourable to the fide he maintained. 
For if the practice was of that neceſſity, which his writings inn 

nuated, its omiſſion could not be excuſed from great i gnorance 
or neglect.— That he perceived a reverence for this Mother Church 


was what alone hindered him from publiſhing the work; and 


that he could not  fufficiently commend his .piety; of which he 
had already g given ſuch ſubſtantial proofs in what he had wrote 
to ſupport her authority, and Place, it in the moſt eee 
tageous light.” 

Tun ſame perſon having read, the * which 8 e 
had lately paſſed concerning tlie Symbol, had remarked with fin- 
gular. ſatisfaction, - that it explicitly declared the Holy Ghoſt to 
| proceed from the Father and the Son, which had been expreſt 
in the Council of Nice. On which occaſion, he deſires the 
Caxbinar to inform bim of the time when the addition con- 

and thinks he bas emen here read, that the Church of — bad 
been accuſtomed to repeat the Symbol in this manner before the 
Nicene Council. 1 which the LeGATE replies, 6c that he did 
not recolle& to have any where met with this reading: but that 
in a letter of Fore Damaſin to Farms, Biſhop of Anticch, 
b there 
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was there condemned, had nid the Fathers to add this expla- 


ceeds from the Father and the . 
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there was mention of a Syndd' held at Rome, immediately after 
that of Nice, in which forhe things were added concerning the 
Holy Ghoft; which had not been explained in the former: and 
chat this was done to condemn their error, who' aſſerted the Holy 
Ghoſt to have been created by the Son; and he ſuppoſes this 
letter may have given occaſion to Cochleus's miſtake —He adds, 
that this clauſe was not uſed before the firſt Council of Epbeſus; ; 
on which St. Thomas obſerves, * that the Nefterian Hereſy, which 


nation: and though this be che firſt Council i in which it is found, 
yet it is not inſerted in the Symbol; but the F athers,/in a letter 
to Neftoritss, declare that che chird Perſon of the Trinity. pro- 


He goes on to remark, that St, Thomas  fays, this ad. 
dition was inſerted by a Synod which he does not name, held 
in the Weſt, and approved by the Pope ; ; which the CARDINAL 
takes to be the firſt Council of Tolede, where the Symbol is 
read with this addition: that it was aſſembled when the Neftorian 
hereſy chiefly prevailed ; was very ancient; and, às far as he 
could collect from the Monuments of the Councils, prior to 
that of Calcedon.— This ſays he, is what occurs to me of the 
time in which the Holy Ghoſts proceeding from the Son was 
added to the Symbol. 
Bur Cocbleus had, furthermore, fignified his n that it 
could be warrantable to make this addition, after the Council 
of Nice, as that of Epbeſus had expreſily ordered that nothin g 
ſhould be added to it. win, This objection, replies the LEGATE, 
is made by the Greeks to the Latin Church, and the anſwer, he 
ſays, is ready; that this addition does not vary the ſenſe of the 
Nicene ſymbol, but only illuſtrates 'what is there declared: for 
bad the caſe been otherwiſe, the Fathers could never have 


tee d ee 
forgot 
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forgot themſelvesi fo Tar 88, in the fame Council, to forbid any 
— — —_— RATS Ne wit 
the greabeſt® perſpiouitys 0 


tenet;> Buſta: e e — ancient faith, which 
had never varied; and to Gbviate the errors of Neftorius, who 
denied-qhe/Holy\Ghoſt t0-proceed from the Sen: 

A run doubt ſtill remained; in which ee is 
deſirod tea ſaciefy bis friend. This related to the Athanafian Creed: 
as the Latin Church repeats it, which though very clear in the 
point hete debated, was not alledged in the Council 'of Flirpnce, 
though many other teſtimonies were cited from the Greek Wri- 
ters; which prove their ancient Doctors to have held, that the 
Holy Ghoſt probeeds form'the Son no leſs thai from the Father, 
which the modern” Greeks there denied — The CarpDinar tells 


took the cauſe. of the omiſſion to be what Cheblkus mentioned ;_ 

that the'Greeks would have replied tb this argument, bad it bee 
brought againſt them, that the declaration there made had been 
added to the Symbol: that this was their it plea; for having 
_ aſked an Archbiſtiop of that nation, who came, a few days fibce, 
to the Council, from" the Hand of Naxos, what their opinjon was 
about this: matter, his anſwer was, that they flatly denied this 
addition to be the ancient Copies of che Athangfian Creed. 


The fact, adds "CARDINAL, appears to-me very probable, as 
that holy Doctor wrote. after the Council of Nite, 


queſtibn. He ſeeths, therefore; dear,” that 
Athanafian*Oreed; which was tead in many Churches, was after- 
wards ĩnſerted on the ſame motive which had induced the Fathers 
td inſert it intd that of Conffancineple, which is rovittit atthe' ce- 
lebration of the ſacred Myſterics*.” © 
| 4 tool 3 2noif}zup 250 98 OD!1211Þ minatup rincto ba oof 20:11 4 
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him, © he had not been 'aware of this objection, but chat be 


«a übe when! ne: doubt bad- been filter e the article hel un 
this addition to the 
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_—_ this be writ on the mere ſtrength. of . his-ro@mery, with- 
out any aſſiſtance from bogks+,--The,high,efean: he was held in 
by ſo able a Jer, as the. perſon, who, applied far. hi 
information, woul Id alone be ſufficient to eſtabliſh 
have had occaſion. to ſay ſomething of — ny part 2 
hiſtory, from Thuanus 3 and ſhalt only here obſerve, thats-beſides 
other ſmaller treatiſes, and the hiſtoty of the Myſtes; heipublub- 
ed. two very  eynfderable, works, ans. of [Exthet's'canmadittions 
and inconſtancy;;. the other of his Actions and Wiritings; which 
is almoſt, a Diary, of bis lie. He bad, taken great paius to be 
informed of the particulars which wake up this accurate per- 
formance; and made them public,, that ihis Reformes's. preten- 
bons to, be heliexed nd followed bx :a-.elpded Peaple; might 
be tried by the whole tenour of his conduct and doctrino- die 

To, go back to. the Council; the. :matuekeoneard: of the three 
Legates ſince the opening of it, which was naw ſomething more 
than a year, had heen remarkable M and the high ceſtæem in which 
che Engliſh Caxpνt was held by all. * Of this, fand Batarril, 
I. can eite myſelf as a witneſs, baving ſetved thein ſeveral months 
in quality of Secretary v. At the coneluſion of the fifth, Seflion 
re e obliged him to leave Trent, add exchange the 

1 9 * dip fo 5. the tepperature af iat of Paus of 
c hag fret: an a. favourable, influence, and: wher 
there, ad ch 


ce of that City, which. belongad:to his fend Privl 

from, whence, ſogp after his arcival, ha wrote, the, following letter 
to bis Callegues if; All;the. jnformation!;I can give your Lord- 
ſhips of. my health, fince I, left Treat, is that it ſeems. rather 
better dan, wosſe +, not that my, paing have Ceaſad, but they are 


Ic, acute, ank Lhaze pH hre nigtats without being e 


„ auI bows} Sd to nig 
+ Habes, ergo, ad omnia, quantum quando de hac quzſtione legi. Bid. p. Ir. 


mer ipsã colligered mi, : que; au 118 8 Þ Vita Fal, fol! 17. 
z 8 & to 
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to leave: ny bed. The exerciſe 1 take eicher of riding or in # 
vehicle is of greater-aſe to me than any thing beſides. Yeſterday 
I had two Phiſicians from Padua, who, after conſulting, at leiſure, 
on. my:cile,ideelarkd. 1h 1 did not raks great care of myſelf, 1 
was in dangerroF> a ſHohe of the Palſy. They have left their 


opinion in writing,” which I am to ſend ti Fruraſloris v, that he 
may give his advice, which, as four as Þreceive, I ſhall be in # 


condition to judge vat courſe I ought to take; and! will not 
fail to give your Lordſhi ps: an account of every thing that concerns 
me, by the Abbe of SowSoluts, wi! I ſhall: ſend to Vent, to 
make my compliments to Cardinal Rarneſe, as he paſſes through 
that City. A few weeks after, he writ to them again as fol- 


lows: Your Lordſhips letters art 4 powerful inducement! to 
me! to-retuni! buck: to M eut, beſides” that motive which - ſhould 


have more: weight with mei than any other: conſideration, His 


Holineſs's pleafuire which: he has fignified-to me by my or 
Chamberlain. But ham in a worſe ſtate. of health than I hays | 


yet been j and» beſides tlie complaint of my arm, which is be- 
come more palnful I havecalſo that of my left ſhoulder, and eye, 
| which is greatly affected. 411 perceive the diſorders I labour 
under: ĩnereaſe, and his Holineſs- refers me to you, to know his 
22 concerning: the meaſures I am to take, I have ſent the 
Abbe to inform. ].] of. my! preſent» condition. The Phyſicians 
affirm; if II go again to; Trent; I-expoſt myſelf to the: riſque of 
being lame for life; which can anſwer no purpoſe: But, ſup- 
_ polibg at conld;: — taining can never n 1 11 


0 nay — — — 2908 51992 Vert; nsch an COLES 
ihe his — this in- 
er Nah —.— 1 1 ption; r 
— 2 onkel ons RED n v0 Feri, * 
compoſitions eicher of. the elegant age he to) - Pavir Pmzarer F. | 
lived in, or of any other. The Ciry;of-, Ex Publica Authoritate, 
Verona, of which he was a native; and © Anno MD LI xX. 


had been . er bn ee 3 1. 4. 
d. R. Pat pars 4 pag. 189. 
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and freedom, and to be carneſt ſor 'the:Engliſh LecaTz's return, 
as his influence and credit were on Fenn un Vonnif: 
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ſerve him on ſuch terms. Fot cheſe reaſons, I would not fake 
upon me to go to Padua, nor put myſelf into the hands of the 
Phyſicians, till I underſtood more clearly what his orders were; 
and, therefore, am about to diſpatch the Abbe vuith. Al expedi- 


tion to Rome, to inform him of the whole ſtate of my affairs, that 
at his return, I may, without any tergiverſation;” eee 


as it ſhall pleaſe him to command me ᷑ of 

Tun two other Legates, likewiſe, defies his? 1 with 
Given Prelates, who, on account of their health were at Padua, 
or. in the neighbourhood of Trevi/la;\wwhere. he) was, to prevail on 
them to return to the Council. I have uſed my endeavours, 
ſays he, in his anſwer, with the Prelates whothave been with me, 
to have them comply with: your Lordſhips defire; and they all 


ſeem diſpoſed. to: do 0. 1 ſpeak of thoſe who ate on the recovery 2. 


but they put off their departure, till ſome urgent cauſe requires 


their preſence, ſuch as the next Seſſibn of the Council, when it 


is reſolved on: or to deliberatè on transferring the Council to ſome 


* other City F.” For now a report prevailed of |x| contagious diſ- 


temper being broke out at Treu: the eountry* about ſwarmed 
with Lutheran Troops; and the Emperor and the Court of Rome 
began to be on ill terms. Theſe reaſons cauſed: the Pope to de- 
ſire the Council might be transferred to a place of greater ſecurity 


thought he might rely on them. Te Jul 304 t. 

I navx dwelt longer on the Meble Ahich chichided bene. 
GATE's leaving Trent, than may ſeem neceſſary; becauſe | 
of the Refbrmers Have aſſerted, that hig real motive for 16. 5 
was to avoid being preſent at "the Decree: concerning Juſtification, 
which was to paſs in the following 'Seffion ; and in which, ſay 
* he 2 differed from his CH and che one. Wilen 


N 4 4. i” 19 „im. 3 2 12 
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Weed eh and many more, which witneſs how 
much his return was deſired, ſhew, at the ſame time, they fo 


little apprehended his opinion would interfere with | theirs in 
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fuming kia: dee thy hey" here! perſtaded of e , | 


uſe his preſence would have been to them. 


Bur nothing can prove with greater evidence that the Lx 


GATE's ſentiments, concerning this point, agreed with what the 
Council of Trent has defined om it, than the following extract 
from one of his letters. Let us examine, ſays” he, the other 
Articles, on which the German accuſes me. He objects, in the 
firſt place, that I am informed of the truth of the Goſpel, parti- 
cularly of what regards Juſtification, but have taken great pains 
to conceal it from the Italians. F by this Fruth, in which he 
will have me ſo knowing, he means that we are juſtified-by Faith 
alone without Works, I readily grant that I am acquainted with 
this doctrine; but I did net learn it in their Schools, or from 


their Interpreters. I have received it from the Apoſtle St. Paul. 


as he is expounded by the Catholic Church. Vet even this did 
not give mern clear perception of it, till the Apoſtle St. James, 
and the of the fame Church had informed me that we 


were like wiſe juſtified by Works. Fhoſe, om the contrary, who 
difſent from us, ſay, they tos have learnt what the Apoſtle teaches: 


concerning this Article, but refuſe to harkem to the Church's voice, 


and to enter into the meaning of St. James, who, in order to- | 


prove that we are juſtified! By Works, makes uſe of the ſame 
example of Abraham, which St. Paul had alledged to ſhew 
this to be effected by Faith. Whilſt, therefore, they Iiſten to 
one authority; and ſet” aſide the other, they underſtand' neither; 
but divide what the Church unites, feparate themſelves from her 
communion, and employ that doctrine to raiſe feuds and diſſen- 
tions, which was deſigned: to conciliate peace between God and 
Man. As fot myſelf, who have been inſtructed by the Church's: 
neee. to Vein theſe authorities, L continue in her com- 
| munion;, 


ES 
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munion, and reap great profit from each paſſage of the two Apoſ: 
tles. Our Adverſaties would reap the ſame advantage, did they 
pay a deference to the ſame authority, and rely on that founda- 
tion which is the baſe of truth. That this, at length. may be | 
their caſe, we are ann to en e hl as in- 
deed we dos“. 
Wurst the bana was at Trevilla, tis Fools Ambaſ- 
ſadors returned to Trent, and were rann ine the Council below 
thoſe of the Emperor. The Pope, alſo, had ſent thither Laines, 
and Salmeron, 0 aſſiſt in quality of his Dwines. They were two 
of the firſt Aſſociates of Ignatius * Loyola, who was now fotming 
an Inſtitute, which, at different times and places, has met with 
the greateſt ſucceſs, and ſhatpeſt oppoſſtion andi been the theme 
of as muſt praiſe. and obloquy,. .A. 
molt, diſtant extremes. 
15th uh, In the next General Aſtembiy the. Fathers tae 
aal. ject of Juſtification, which, ag 4. Prelate wrote to the Legates 
from Rat iſlun, had been the fatal, ſtumbling- block to Germany.” 
This Article takes in the means by which Man is entitled ta the 
favour of his Maker, and to thoſe bleflings, which ate the conſe- 
quence of it: and there is no point of the Chriſtian belief, from 
which the errors and fanaticiſm of thoſe, times had deviated into 
ſo, many impious abſurdities. To, the, original wapderings of 
Luther and Calvin, their Diſciples, cho had forſaken their Leaders 
with the ſame licentiouſnels which induced them ta leave the Ca- 
tholic Church, had added endleſs contentions. which they fell into 
among themſelves.—fIt was an object, therefore, worthy. the pe-. 
culiar attention of the Council to aſcertain the Chriſtian, Doctrine 
concerning ſo important a point, in which Morality; was. no. leſs: 
intereſted than Faith; and to inform, the World, that the Catho- 
lic Church was alike exempt from choſe daring and, ſenſeleſs Ex 
tremes, by which. Religion is not more viglated than Reaſon. 
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Dax matter being propoſed in the Connell, it was debated 
with ſuch warmth, by two of the Prelates, that ohe of them 
If & far, às to ſtrike che other; on which the Fa- 
thers ordered the Offender to leave Trent, and teturn no more; 
and to throm himſelf at the Pope's feet; and aſk pardon of his 


and ſend hirn to His Dioceſe. The ſuhject which was now be- 
ſote the Aſſambly had been ſufficiently examine in ſpecial Com- 
mitteas 3 and in à general meeting of the yt of July, à plan 
was drawn up of what had been agreed on. But before the Fa- 
thers held the ge ſſion, in which they wete to paſs the definitive 
ſentenct, ſo great Was their deference to CAAD NAL Por, that 
they feat Him tie ſeſult f their reſolutions, with the amend- 
ments, in order to have his opinion before they paſſed the de- 
cree. .Qn this he writ to the Legates in the manner following. 
*I have received a Copy of the Decree conberning Juſtification, 


on which your Lordſhips are pleafed to aſk! my opinion: and, 10 


to be ſmetre, I dont eat I can fay on the ſubject, as it 
eontains many things, on which I ſhould defire an explanation, 
which, being abſent, I cannot have. Beſides, I am too much 
out of order to be in a chndition to thinic, mucli Jeſß to write on 
4 matter of ſuch importance: Nevertheleſs; to ſhew my deſe- 
rende to your Lordſhips, and, at the ſame time, cotniply with 
my duty, E will not fail to reviſe; and examine it, im the beſt 
manner I am able, and to let your Lordſhips have my ſenti- 
ments by a perſom Þ (hall ineruſt invelic while affair and: ſencb to 
von. This IHope tecde in a few days, andi therefore,” bak h 
nothing of it at Preſent.“ » + Agcortiifigly; four days after, he 
diſpatchedia Doftor of Divinity, - wieh whony he was particularly 
«quiinted, to inſorm them of what had oceartedito him oni the 
Darter and the Logates; in _ alter; affured Him of the 
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Haas: ſatisfaction 


tauſgreſñom: but the Pope permitted the Legates to -nbſolve, 
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ſatisfaction they had . om what Moriglia had commu- 
nicated to them. | 3 '7 jo N Frrrit w il 
Taz Council having e in October, CarnINAL Pors's 
remarks, with the further - explications he had judged proper 
ſhould. be made, ptoceeded, on the 13th of January of the 
following year, to the ſixth Seſſion, in which they deſine what 
faith teaches concerning Juſtification. and good Works. This de- 
cree takes in ſixteen ſhort chaptete, which declare the Catholic 
Doctrine on this Artiele, and thirty-three Canons een eee 5 
contrary errors and their Abettors ate cademusk (1 tun 
Tux Syſtem here laid down has been locked on as n lu- 
minous and comprehenſive; and qual to any plan of Doctrine of 
former Councils, or of any other Writings. The preciſion, order, 
and perſpicuity, with which it is delivered, have, likewiſe, been 
the admiration of all, who have read it with attention, and 
weighed the different poſitions, the principles on which they are 
dem er? their connection, and the whole ſum of doctrine, which 
reſults from them. I ſhall: preſent the Reader with the heads 
only of the Chapters, A EAI 3 
ger detail would not ſuit this place. 
- AFTER a brief Introduction, wherein: the Fathers fot forth. 5 
neceſſity they lay under, for the glory of Gad, the tranquillity 
of the Church, and the ſalvation of Souls, to publiſhi to all the 
Faithful the doctrine concerning Juſtification, ſuch. as Ixsus 
Cuxkis , the Son of righteouſneſs and the Author and Finiſher 
of our faith” has taught; the Apoſtles, delivered down; and the 
Catholie Church, through the inſpiration of the holy Spirit, al- 
ways maintained ; they begin the Decree by declaring "the inſuf- 
ficiency of human reaſon and of the Moſaical law, in order to 
Juſtification, and the neceſſity of he Incarnation of | Jesvs 


Cnxrsr; they declare ho thoſe are, who are juſtified by him: 


they deſcribe the juſtification of a Sinner, and ſhew in what it 
conſiſts: they eſtabliſh the obligation which thoſe, who have at- 
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tained the uſe of reaſon, lie under of diſpoſing | themſelves to it; 
and expound what theſe preparatory diſpoſitions are: They enter 
on the nature and'cauſe of Juſtification,” which' they teach to be 
gratuitous, that is; volu tary on the part of God, without any 
claim or merit of Man. They expound i in what ſenſe the wick 
ed are underſtood to be gratuitouſly juſtified by Faith; they op- 
pugn the preſumptuous confidence of Heretics, and deſcend to a 
detail of the means by which rigchteouſneſe is increaſed: they 
aſſert the poſſibility. of obſerving! the Commandments, and the 
duty of o doing: they condemn a vain and raſh preſumption of 
ſalvation; and treat of the gift of perſeverance, of relapſing into 
ſin, and the temedy; and ſhew that deadly ſin cauſes the Delin+ 
quent to forfeit his grace or favour with God, but not his faith 
in im: laſtly, they explain the neceſſity of 2 n and in 
what their merit conſiſts. 


Tris Decree, as it now ſtands, was found, as has been ob- 


ſerved: ellewhere, among the CARDINAL“s papers, and publiſhed 5 


with ſome other writings of his, by his Chamberlain Pening. It 
was written at full length, in his own hand, and furniſhes a 
ſtrong preſumption. that the Fathers of the Council judged the 
form in which they drew up this important Article, with the 
alterations he propoſed, the moſt proper to define, confirm, and 
explain che truths contained in it. Nor can any inſtance do 
more” honour -to his memory, than that the whole Catholic 
Church ſhould confider him as a particular inſtrument of the di- 
vine Spirit, in declaring a doctrine ſo much contradicted by the 
Innovators; and on which ſo vefierable '# Body as the - Council 
of Trent: ſhould defer” to- me ont: rag fuch a & Hgnificstivh of 
their.efteem;) £1, 77, £1 

So after he had kd dag y of the regel 
Decree to the Legates, he ſignified to them, that the Pope 
having given him leave to go to Rome, he ſhould ſet out imme- 
diately, ts * would be more amply informed by his friend, the 
B b b Lord 
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10 Priuli, whom he had ſent to Tyent to wait on them, in 


his name. — That they might be aſſured of his teadineſs to be 


18th Feb, 


of ſervice to them on all occaſions, either with the Pope or 
others; and that he beſought the Almighty to proſper what they 
were, carrying on to his glory.“ . Shortly after, being come to 
Rome, he informs them; that he had laid before his Holineſs 
every thing they had charged him with, and repreſented how de- 
ſerving they were of thoſe marks of eſteem and. good vill to 
which an approved fidelity; parts and diligence in the public 

cauſe are intitled, and which made their demands rather an act 


of juſtice than favour— that, as yet, the Pope had anly teſtified 


the higheſt ſatisfaction at their conduct, without entering on any 
particulars as to what they requeſted of him: but that he would 
not fail, on every opportunity, to he a Solicitot in their behalf, 
with the ſame cordiality he ſhould, on * like nden, gn 
899 expect from them? 

Tux. Decree concerning Juſtification — palled i in 8 
ner, the Fathers procegded to what regarded diſcipline and a 
reformation of manners ; [and fixed the. refidenge of Biſhops and 
the inferior Clergy, which, require it either by law ot cuſtom.— 
It had been propoſed. in a Committes, where, this qmatter was 
debated,” to define whether fuch:refidenge was of divine right, or 
not: but the Pope,, to whom: the Legates communicated what- 


ever paſſed in, the Council, oppoſed this deciſion. - . However, in 


a:Canſiſtory held ſoon after, he made a decree, by which the 
Cardinals are declared ſubject to it, and thoſe, who had two 
Biſhopricks, obliged to reſign one. The Council ſubjects tbe 


ſecular and regular Clergy to the correction of their reſpective 


Biſhops, and regulates the manner in which the viſitation af 
n Hes ps oh ban _ 


An S113 4. } * 


I Foil. K. Pay pes pag: 301, 203. 
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Ordinary; and concludes by forbidding Biſhops — wy 
Epiſcopal function out of their Jurĩſdiction. 

Tr took up a confiderable time to prepare the Matter of the 6 
euch Saiſon,” on account of the difficulties which occurred in 
explaining -the: doctrine of the Sacraments in general, which 
was to be the ſubject of it; and the Reformation of maniers 
which the Spaniſh Biſhops and all who were attached to the Em- 
peror, were reſalved to inſiſt on with the utmoſt vigour. The 
Pope being conſulted, returned anſwer to the Legates, not to 
enter on any particular explanation of the Doctrine of the Sacra- 
ments, but only to publiſh the Canons or Rule which defines 
what is ito be held concerning them, as they had done in treating 
of original ſin. In conſequence of theſe directions, thirty c: canons, 
and the Decree of Diſcipline,” which contained fifteen 
were read and approved by the Council. The latter regulates 
the election of the Biſhops, and other beneficed clergymen, and 
forbids holding above one Biſhoprick ; treats of the imcompeti- 
bility of benefices, and the method of | proceeding againſt thoſe, 
who, on what title ſoever, hold ſach as are incompatible : and 
of the union of ſuch benefices-made within the laſt forty years, 
if any fraud was uſed to obtain it. 'The Council orders perpetual 
Vicars to be iplaced in thoſe which have the care of ſouls an- 
nexed to them, and haye. always been united to Cathedral or 
other Churches, or to any other religious foundations : and pro- 
vides for whatever belongs to the viſitation and repair of ſacred 
Edifices, to the confecratian of Prelates, : and the authority of 
Chapters during the vacancy of the Sec. It reſtrains diſpenſations 
of deing pramoted to holy Orders by any indeterminate Prelate, 
and-prefcribes-the examination of all perſons preſented to bene- 
fices, to be made by the Dioceſan. The Decree: concludes with 
the cognizance of civil cauſes; in which privileged perſans arc 
concerned” and the ene over ape es whith the Coun- 
cil aſſigns to the Ordinary. ['03 21 0% bib Ariza 
Bb b 2 Tars 
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— for the reaſons. already mentioned, became the object of 


= perſon, or by their - Repreſentatives. - But theſe Articles were 


- health, did not return to his Collegues at Bologna, being detained 
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Tus Seſſion being over, the temoval from Trent to ſome other 


the Fathers con6deration:: an in the [Eighth Seſſion, which: was 
held on the Iith of March; it was carried by a majority of thirty- 
eight againſt; ſeventeen. The Legates had datiſed thetcommilſion 
to be read, by which they were empowerell to takte this ſtep, 
and declared their motives for ſo doing, and propoſed Bologna ; 
which being aſſented to by ſo great A Majority, they adjourned 
to the 21ſt of April. Nothing more! was then donę, ahd, on 
the next day, the Prelates, who had agreed to the motion, ſet 
out for that City. This proceeding, as Pailavicint relates, ſo ir- 
ritated the Emperor, chat in a paſſionate ſptech, he ſaid, the 
Pope was an ohſtinate old man, WhO wou vin the Church. 
Thoſe who oppoſed this meaſure were the (Spaniſh; Biſhops and 
other; Subjects of- the Emperor, on a pretence that the Council 
would no longer be free; as Bologna was ſubject to the Pope, 
and that thoſe of the Germanic Body, who had embraced Lu- 
theranifeo, and had hitherto been hinderted by their Diets, would 
no longer think of coming at all. Their Deputies had promiſed, 
at a general meeting lately held at Auſburg, to ſubinit to the Coun- 
eil, provided it was held at Nent, and all matters in debate were 
decided by the Scriptures. aud the Writings of the Fathers: and 
the Emperor, on this part, had: engaged, there ſhould be an en- 
tire fteedom and ſecurity for all who aſſiſted at it; and that Bi- 
ſnops from all Chriſtian Provinces ſhould: be preſent, either in 


ſcarcely ſettled, when /a conſiderable miſunderſtanding broke out 
between this Prince and the Pontif on account of the Dutchies 
of Parma and Plarentia, and determined Charles to enter a pro- 
teſt againſt the removal of the Council, which he notified, by his 
Envoy, to the Fathers at Balagna; and by Mendoza, at Rome. 
Tur Engliſh LEOATE, though he had now recovered his 


at 
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at Rome by the Pope, who'was defirous to have him near his 
perſon, that he might conſult him on the emergencies of the 
Council, which became, every day more intricate, and on what- 
ever concetned Religion in general. He was, likewiſe, of ſin- 
gular ſervice in all tranſactions with foreign Courts, and in draw- 
ing up memorials and inſtructions which regarded them. © He 
acquitted himſelf of this truſt with great eaſe, ſays his Secretary 
Becatelli, having acquired, from his youth, a facility of expreſſing 
himfelf, and an uncommon inſight into all manner of buſineſs *. 
I ſhall exemplify this in two ee * give an . of 
the firſt. | 

IT is a Reply to the — 8 Proteſt, in which the principal 
grievance alledged, was, the Pope's remiſſneſs in the care of 
the Church, and his evaſive and affected delays in holding a Coun- 
cil. On the other hand, Mendoza extolled his Imperial Majeſty's 


ſolicitude in that affair, as the only remedy to the preſent Evils.— 
He repreſented: the Decree of transferring the Council as a party 


buſineſs, managed by ſome Biſhops, who were devoted to the 
Pontif's. will; as ſeditious and irregular, and contrary to Eccle- 
ſraſtical laws and cuſtoms, and as ſuch he inſiſted on its being 
annulled.—He: complained that the Pope had paid no regard to 
the Emperor and to the King of the Romans, who requeſted the 
_ continuation: of the Council at Trent; and that he ſhewed little 
concern for the welfare of the Germanic Body.—He repreſented 
the Pope's anſwer to the Emperor on theſe heads as foreign to 
the purpoſe, - and void of ſincerity, - and concluded with a kind 
of threat, that his Majeſty would impute to him whatever detri- 
ment the Chriſtian cauſe ſuffered, which, he ſaid, ſhould not want 
a Protector, ſhould the Pope not act up to that Character. 

To this: remonſtrance the LEGATE made the following reply. 
* He = by —— in AY turn, ibn the Emperor teſti- 


be Vita ru. fol, 18. 


fied 
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fied little gratitude for the many and important ſervices the Pope 
had done bim, in his late wars; to which he had furniſhed troops 
and money, beyond what the Eccleſiaſtical Exchequer and State 
could well bear That, the proceedings he held with his Holi- 
neſs, were not only highly unſeaſonable at the preſent juncture, 
but had ſeldom been uſed, unleſs by thoſe who had caſt off theit 
obedience to the holy See, or wavered in it. He then ſhews that 
the Ambaſſador had exceeded his powers, and, conſequently, 
that whatever he had done was void. And having cauſed the 
Imperial mandate to be read, he pointed out where Mendoza 
had acted counter to the ſubſtance of his commiſſion; and then 
added, there was great reaſon to thank "Almighty God, that, 
whereas there had not been wanting ſeditious and turbulent Spi- 
rits to impel his Imperial Majeſty to unwarantable meaſures, yet 
ſuch had been the watchfulneſs of providence, in fo critical an 
occaſion, as not only not to ſuffer him to give any written orders 
contrary to the peace and tranquility of the Church, but had 
opened a true and legal way, by which it might be eſtabliſhed. — 
That, though the anſwer already given might be deemed ſufficient 
to whatever Mendoza had advanced, yet, leſt his ſpeech might 
leave an ill impreſſion on minds not informed of the real ſtate of 
the queſtion, he would remove the whole blame with which his 
objections were fraught. He then proceeds to ſhew, that tho 


Pontif, whilſt he was a private perſon; did not only declare a 


fincere defire of a Genetal Council, during the popedoms of Lev 
and Cement, as was well known to the ſacred College, and par- 
ticularly to thoſe_who were then choſen into it; but had conti- 
nued in the fame diſpoſitions fifice his advancement to the papacy, 
and been always ready at every glimmering of ſucceſs, to ſummon 
it.— That he had done this, firſt, at Mantua; then, at Vicenza; 
and, if he had failed, the real cauſe was, that few Prelates came 


to the former, and none to the latter. — That his Legates had 
| waited fix months at Vicenza, expecting, to no purpoſe, the ar- 


rival 
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rival of. the Prelates; whom he had invited by letters; at the 
ſame time that his Ambaſſadors as vainly deſired the reſpective 
Sovercigns at the Courts where they were, to haſten the Prelates 
ſetting out; which tergiverſation was owing not to the unfitneſs 
of either City for the- purpoſe, but to the wars which were then 
waged between the Chriſtian Princes, in which the Emperor had 
Jo large a ſhare; whereas the * had left nothing untricd, to 
reconcile them to each other.” 


the ſpirit of party, which had cauſed the Biſhops, who were 
attached to the Pope, to transfer the Council, he makes this fine 
reflection: © that, if the Ambaſſador meant to blame thuſe, who 
removed to Bologna, for their attachment to the Pope; and to 
praiſe thoſe; who: remained at Trent, for being otherwiſe affected; 
he did not ſeem aware of the conſequence of - ſuch ſentiments, 
fince Schiſm owed its riſe to no other cauſe than a want of defe- 
rence, in ſome of the Epiſcopal ; Order, to the holy See. 
if by Prelates attached. to his Holineſs, he underſtood ſuch as 
were ſo devoted to him, as to be ready to give into all meaſures, 
right or wrong, the Pope was unacquainted with any of that 
proftitute character; having no intereſt to conſult, and no party 
to eſppuſe, but that of a common Father, with reſpect to all 
che Faithful, who were his Children, and to the whole Flock, 
of which he was Paſtor— That, in the Council there was nothing 
to be controverted which required partiality that he deſired the 
Biſhops ſhould be no otherwiſe attached to him than was con- 
ſiſtent with the rectitude of their own ſentiments ; and the liberty 
to which all Councils had a particular claim; and that there 
was nothing he had recommended with greater earneſtneſs to his 
Legates, at their departure, than not to give the Fathers any ſha- 
dow of complaint that their freedom in voting was reſtrained.” ® 


7 Epiſt. R. Pol, pars 4* pag. 392. Sin vero, &c. 
| As 


CoMiNG, after this, to anſwer what! Minded had objefed to 
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As to what Mendoza had advanced of the illegality of the removal, 
« the LEeGATE demonſtrates it could never be conſidered in that 
light by any equitable and rightly informed Fudge, as the meaſure 
being propoſed to the whole Aſſembly, had been aſſented to by 
a great majority, and on the ' beſt. grounded motives,” in conſe- 
quence of which it was authorized by his Legates, in whom all 
laws and cuſtoms, human and divine, acknowledge that-power,— 
He obſerves, that the Emperor and King of the Romans had no 
reaſon to complain of the Pope's paying little regard to their 
deſire of recalling back the Council to Trent, and making ſmall 
account of the welfare of Germany, which had cauſed them to 
requeſt it. That the Pope had never abſolutely refuſed this re- 
turn, provided it was effected in a legal manner, and the welfare 
of a part ſo conſulted as not to bring a detriment on the whole. 
That the Council had already met twice at Trent, in favour of 
the Germanic Body; that at the firſt meeting few or none of the 
Germans came to it, though the Legates Pariſius, Moron, and 
himſelf remained there ſeven months, whereas Mendoza, Gran- 
ville, and the Biſhop of Arras, could not be prevailed on to ſtay 
more than a few days, although their preſence would have been 
a powerful inducement to others to come to the Council. That, 
at the ſecond meeting, when the Council was opened, and every 
circumſtance ſeemed to favour its ſucceſs, it was but too viſible 
how few of that nation in general were preſent at it, and not 
even one of thoſe who ſtood moſt in need of ſuch an aid, and 
whoſe. welfare was chiefly conſulted. —As Mendoza had only aſ- 
ſerted in general, that the Pope's anſwer to the Emperor's letter, 
was evaſive, and foreign to the purpoſe, without cotning to any 
particular, which proved it to be ſo; the Legate teplied, it was 
ſufficient for him, to aſſert, on the contrary, that the accuſation 
was groundleſs, and the Pope's' anſwer void of guile or dupli- 
city, and ſuch as equity, and the circumſtances of the time and 
cauſe demanded; . „ li ef ef 8 
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„Tun Ambaſſador had furthermore declared, Mie hah 
Papers unt tropute whateverfeiſehieF pegel the hasch to the 
Popt a cemiſneſs in the due execution of his charge, yet he, the 
Emperor, would not be wanting to her protection: on which 
the LxGamy (remarks; it were to be wiſhed Mendoza had been 
more cautious and reſpectſul in his expreſſions; but, however; 
his Holineſs would uſe bis beſt endeavours, to comply with the 
duties annexed tg hig high-Ration'; but, if he failed, he ſtill com- 
forted.. himſelf that the Emperor's; vigilance would fapply any 
deficiency, on his part, provided this Majeſty! undertook. the care 
within thoſe, limitations which were mentioned in the Proteſt; 
chat is, as fat as was agrecahſe to equity, and had been allowed 
and praiſed. by che laws. of the Church, che Decgees of he Fa- 
thers, and che conſent of the; World... 1 the Emperor did this; 
his Holineſs had every. reaſon to hope, that, under the favour of 
heaven, all the Evils mentioned in the Proteſt would be prevented, 
and there-would, be no further; accafion. for ſuch unwarrantable” 
proceedings 3 ſince his Oi diligente in"the diſcharge of his duty 
ſhould ever be-ſuch, that if the Emperbr performed. what he hers 
promiſed, each of them, in their reſpective ſtations, would con- 
tribute to the public good, and to the peace of Chriſtianity.— 
This anſwer was read, in a, private Conſiſtory, at which Mendez 
was ee en e Ginn 36; Nd in writing, PM: Me ker 
of February, 1548 *. Ice 27 ni vinch Dan 111. 
Tux Emperor not ſatisfied with proteſting againſt the Han- 
tion of the Council, ſoon. after, publiſhed the Interim, or provi- 
ſonal Edict; and, notwithſtanding-the Pope's oppoſition, eaaſed 
it to be received at the Diet of Auſburg, and by moſt of the Im- 
perial Cities. It was a; Formulary, drawn up in 36: Articles, 
concerning matters of Faith and Diſcipline, ;yrhich was to have 
e eee een came to e on theſe 
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heads.” Two! bing in ir- werd partleulariy dſplenfing to 'the 
Pope: the marriage of Prieſts; which wds/atlowed; und the C 
muniem in boi Ay which was perwitted)whererit had brei 
intröduced: and t gute Him hre, grefficoffence; tat à la 
Poten tate ſhoutd'-bſurp' the Sacerdotal' fuhctidng and tale bh him. 
ſelf to regulate what concerned Rekgibn;! This proceeding was 
not diſapproved-of by the” Pope alone;*bur generally condemned 
by Proteſtants arid Catholics the latter of whom led it to 
the Neuer bf Eenon, che e HP adhd, andthe" ye 
of Conflante.”” The Emperor nh lied WHHh"it other Edict 
concerning Reformation, which meet With" Teſs "oppoition'; and 
the Reg deen chere laid down, were adopted by ſeveral Pro- 
vincial nk ind," naviely,” by that — 3 = 
. Catholic Religion Had been reſtof Cd A year UFLETts Pf 
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A, the" traf Writi in Ppublihet from 1 
parts agaibſt the 'Fiterim} tt. Aehieht appested al Nhe was the 
Aae nabe i CARDINAL Was Geffred to lend 


his uſfftante 1d 8 td che labsuring oat of Reli- 
gion; and, having Rniſtied the ahfwer to che Froteſt) was placed 
at the head ef ſome" able and eminent Prelatet who were ap- 
pointed to refhee and {er forth the E tendeney of the Formmfary. 
His leiſure Gering this abſence fron Me Coufal wis partly" taken 
_ bp in*thiefvearpatiins} Which fone e "Welfite of 
Chriſtianity, and partly in his Government at Vero, Which" was 
| his Tpecial'!dep F urktnentt. OUT: 1 Ara bane zt Joo 201 174 F 
I the wean We U Phulibes, who! were affembled Bag, 
held che ncht Seffion on the 2 HE of pril the day to which 
they hal adjourned on zeabing Tre. nne Were prelem but 
lealians, nothing more was done than te adjouth te the ſecond 
of June; when, for the fame reaſon, they achourned again to 
the 1 5th of September.; and, thut this Seffion miglit not be ſo 
univerſal a blank as the two laſt, they paſſed an order for tranſ- 
pron the ſermons' of the Fithers' and ancient Doctors into the 


vulgar 
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vulgar lauguages, and gave Frolimont, Biſhop of Seſſa, the charge 
of the Ithlian verſion, which has ſince been continued by the Ber 
nediftine» Monks of Flarence. - This was the laſt, Seſſion which 
was held at: Bologna, for the two Legates perceiving, the flownels 
with which | the:Prelates] arrived. prorogued the eleventh to an 
indeterminate; tine. The Pope bad endeavoured, | during his 
conteſts; With the Etmptror, to prevail on the Biſhops who re- 
mained at Dene, to: fallow; the example: of che ejority z but as 
they perſiſted in Iheir Grit: reſolutions he ſuſpended the Council, 


alledging, he vuu⁰¹ůd | eſtabliſh a 2 at Kere n 
ſhould reſorti manners, and ſetele diſcipline. 


Wuar Can bitt Poris ſentimente ware: on he 3 
up of the Gdhetal Council; we leatn from a letter of his to a 
Spanifh Bihop, with yvehonr- he had very intimate connections, 
and who was no leſt affected than himſelf, at a meaſure which 
blaſted all his hopes of ſecing primitive diſcipline revived, and 
innocence of manhers reſtated ao all Orders of the Church. The 
CA telle him, 1 le cunſßiders the tears he ſhed on that 
, occaſion; as un earneſt of the ſuceout of Heaven being near at 
hand; and fays, if the ſame contrite ſpirĩt became univerſal, 
there was no. doubt hut every thing, not excepting this laſt diſ- 
appointment, would-turn: cbt to the advantage of God's People. 
— That fuck: tears were a heavenly dew; which did not fall on the 
earth in vain, but prepared it fur future beauty and increaſe; and 
ſeemed alone to have been wanting to the Church's fo much de- 
fired renovitiony as there had been na deficiency of learning, of 
deefegs, of danons, of ceremonies, or of -any other: external aid *. 
—He reminds him of the. uſual difpenfations of Proridence- to 
Mankind, and the delays by which it checks the impotence of 
human defires, and makes the bleſſing we fue for more dear by 
| i ut this eu, hefty: mac e . e e 
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to whom even the favours which had bexn uſſured to them by 
Almighty God's repeated promiſes; were imparted with a like 
inſtructive Oeconomy; and when their eagerneſs made them 
imagine themſelves at the Eve of freedom fromm the ſlavery of 
Agypt,' or of entering on poſſeſſion of the: proimiſed land, ot of 
being releaſed from the Babylonian Captivity, they were referred 
to a more diſtant term, which was fixed by the appointments of 
Heaven, and not regulated: by their impatience Ale then thews 
this to have Happe ir — 
dictions to hielt the faving doctrine of is bleffed Son was ex 
poſed, and the treatment the divine Ruthor himſeif met with: 
that mankind could never have a more plauſible reaſon of com- 
plaining they were deceived/ and of i taking to themſclves the 
words of Iſaiab, us have looted for: light, and, bebold ]! dar lneſi; 
Vor a time in ubich ue ſhould be bealed, am brboldt: diſorder. All 
which agreed with the expectation the Saviour of the World had 
raiſed ; and the diſappointment; in which, by his death, it ſeem- 
ed to end. And, on the other hand there hever was a time, 
when the World was involved in groſſer darkneſs; or ſtond more 
in need of being reformed, than when theſe hopes vaniſhed — 
Nor was the order of heaven changed in the tarly ſtate of Chriſ- 
tianity, which was ſuffered to ſtruggle not months, or years; but 
whole (centuries, - with all the adverſe. powers of earth combined 


- againſt her. But He who never errs or leads into errour, did not, 


at his death, deceive his Diſciples, who expected that He was to 
redeem Tfrael; but anſwered: all their expectations at that very 
juncture hen they gave up all ſor loſt; and cauſed; his light to 
ſhine forth with the greateſt | brightneſs, when it ſeemed extin- 
guiſhed ;; ſhewed himſelf the Saviour of the World, when himſelf 
was: confidered. as one: helpleſs among the dead; and wiped off the 
tears from their eyes, h⁰ had boped in him againſt hope itſelf.” 
Tux CARDINAL coming, afterwards, to his own feelings; the 
circumſtance. of the Conſiſtory, in which the breaking up of the 
©! <4 ; Council 
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cunt was 2s reſolved, being held on Good Friday, furniſhed. him 
with the following reflections. I could not help. obſerving, 
ſays he, that this reſolution was taken on the day when we re- 
new the anniverſary ſorrow for our Redecmer's ſufferings, .on 
which the Council is not called but on very urgent cauſes; and 
having the afflicted { ſtate of the Church. full in view, and the laſt 
great remedy now failing, I own, I was no otherwiſe affected 


this diſtreſs, it, was ſome comfort to me to reflect, that as the 
Mort ſadneſs of his death was ſucceeded by the joy of his reſur- 
rection, ſo his Myſtic body, the Church, might ſoon experience 


new Jeruſalem?. 7200 
Tunis 3s the laſt. Act in which he ne appears any 


ways concerned in the tranſactions of the Council: for Paul III. 
dying a few months after it was prorogued, his Succeſſor, who 
ſummoned it again, appointed different Legates from thoſe who 
had before preſided at it. But the zeal which the Engliſh Car- 
DINAL ſhewed for the convening of this Aſſembly, the great ſhare 
he had in the firſt Seſſions, particularly. in that, in. which the 
doctrine of Juſtification was defined, and the defence of the Coun- 

cil during the three following yeats after he left Trent, which 
lay chiefly. on him, cauſe every thing which concerns it, to be 
connected with his hiſtory, who was its great Ornament and Sup- 
port. The ſubſequent Seſſions were no leſs important than thoſe 
whoſe Decrees have been already related, and have been no leſs 
miſrepreſented by malignity or ignorance. They were, moreover, 
diverſified by many curious and intereſting Anecdotes, to which 
particular incidents, of the Council gave riſe, and which give a 
great inſight into its general character. I ſhall, therefore, preſent 
the Ree with a waned . uninterrupted relation of theſe 


no .* Epil. K. Pub, 1 ren knees Pain, pag. 65. 
5 proceedings, 


the ſame happy viciſſitude,. and riſe. again the ba. City, the 


than if I had ſeen my Saviqur's dead body before my eyes. In 


10th Nows 
1549- 7 


inſiſted on a reviſion of the Deerces already made in the former 


9 
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and then go back to che pteſent petiod, a reſis 
— of bis TAK Who is the ſubgect of this/Work.".. ret, 
- Pave III. was füccceded by the Cardinal del Monte, who had 
been one of the Legates that prefided-at the Council; and took 
the name of Nuliur III. Two days after his coronativii; the Ju- 
bilee was opened with the uſual folemnity. The Pope ſtrikes 
tchtice, with a golden hammer, the door of St. Puter Church, 
Which is called the bay Entrance, and is always muted up, un- 
leſs on this oecalion; and pronoumoes, at the fare time, theſe 
words of the 117th Pſalm, Open to me ibe Gates of Rightebuſneſs, 
T will go into them, Tul prurſe the Lord: this. Gare ef the Lord, 
into which. the Rightrous* ſhall inter. The; brick work is then 
thrown down, and the Pope kneels down before the Door, which 
the Penitentiaties: of St· Peer wath with holy water? chen xifing, 
he takes the Croſs, intones the 47 Deum, and enters the Church. 
At the ſame time, threg Cardinals are deputed to St. Jubn Late 

rums, St. Paul's, and St. Muri Major 8, an the Ive 
d theſe Chutches with the fameiceremonies.: 4. 21 
Tux new Pope, ſobn after his election, fpnified his intention | 
of continuing the Council, and having Trent the Scat of it, and 
a Decree was publiſhed accordingly, on the 14th df November, 
1550. The Lutherans, and others, who bad ſepatated them- 
ſelves from the Church, and were then holding u Diet at Awbury, 


. 47 


Seſſions, which the Pope not agreeing to, they were with great 
diffieulty prevailed on to acknowledge the authority of the Coun- 
eil. This ſecond opening was made on the firſt of Muy of the 
cellus, Selaſtian, Archbiſhop of Sipento, and Lewis Lipoman, Bi- 
ſhop-of Verena, who were joined in the commiſſion with a de- 
lien to hanour the Epiſcopacy, and take away all further occafion 
of complaints and jealouſies that Cardinals alone were em pployed 

in that high poſt, The Fathers paſſed" an Act at this meeting, 

Ce Ty l 
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er diſcourſe of the Cardinal Legate. He Was taken up 
by the-eclebratod Amior, who entered a: Proteſt againſt the Pope's 
proceedings, in the name of the French King, Henry II. who 
had ſuecceded to Francis I. The Pontif had declared this Prince 
excommunicated on account of the ſfuccour he, gave to Oclauio 
Parneſe; and-threatened to lay his Kingdom under an Iuterdict. 
Henty was ſo piqued at this behaviout, that he forbade the French 
Biſhops to go to the Council, and +money to be ſent out of the 
Kingdom to Rome," on any pretext whatever; and commanded 
hib Subjects to have-recourle to their Ordinaxies in all Eccleſiaſti- 
cal affairs: hut, at the ſame time, he informed France and tho 
reſt of Europe that his diſagreement with the Pope had not aba- 
ted his reſpect and xeal for Religion, and he cauſed. ſevere en- 
quiries to be mae concerning the growth; of Calviniſm, which -- 
had mow overſpread a Nation fond of. Novelty, and,, when not 
under a proper reſtraint; prone to licentiouſneſs. Nothing that 
was properly the object of the Council, nor any other buſineſs, 
beſides the French King's Proteſt, having paſſed in this Seflion , 

the Dectet concerning the Eucharift was made in the following, 

on the 1 ich of Ocfobvr, to which. day the Fathers had adjourned. 
The Doctrine is ſet forth in eight chapter ʒ; and twelve canons or 

deciſions condemn the late hereſics, concerning this capital Ar- 

ticle af the Catholic Religion. The doctrinal part treats of the 

real preſenoe vf Jusus CHRIST in the Euchariſt ; of the manner | 
of tits inſtitution ; of its excellence, and of tranſubſtantiation : of | 
the: worſhip due to Jesvs CHRIsT) in zbe Sscrament; on which 
occafion the Council  expreſs)y+ approves of the annual ſo- 

lemnity, by which its inſtitution was commemorated, and of car- 

rying the holy Hoſt in ſolemn proceſſions. It treats, afterwards, 

of, eien the Euchariſt i in Churches, and catrying it to che ſick ; 1 


* 
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Church, was read; and a draught of the auſwer, which the Fa- 


of Contrition, or perfect ſorrow, proceeding from the pure love 


though inſufficient to juſtify the Sinner without the Sacrament of 
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of the diſpoſitions, by which the Faithful are to prepare them- 
ſelves to receive it, and of the manner of receiving; and-exhorts 
them to live in ſach/innocence of manners, as to be in a condi- 
tion to receive it often. —lt is remarkable, that in the Chapter 
on Tranſubſtantiation, the Fathers are ſilent as to the manner, 
by which the body of our Lord becomes preſent in the Eucha- 
riſt; and in this have ſet the Schools a leſſon of that decent re- 
ſervedneſs,” which they ill obſerved” before, and have as little 
attended to ſinee. A Decree concerning Diſcipline paſſed likewiſe 
in this Seſſion, which contains ſeveral regulations of Eccleſiaſtical 
Juriſdiction, and is divided intq eight chapters. The minutes of 
the Safe· onduct, which the Council was to grant to the Luthe- 
rans of Germany, and others who had left the communion of the 


thers were minded to make to the French King's Proteſt. 

Tre Sacraments of Penitence, and extreme Unction, or the 
laſt Anointing, were the ſubjects of the 14th Seſſion, which was 
held about ſix weeks after; the former of which takes up nine 
chapters; the latter, four: which are followed, agreeably to the 
plan which the Council had ſettled at its firſt meeting, by fifteen 
canons or definitions concerning theſe matters. The» Chapters 
on Penitence treat particularly of its neceflity,” and inſtitution, | 
and in what it differs from Baptiſm; of its parts and effects; 


of God; and of imperfect ſorrow, termed Attrition, which 


Penitence, yet diſpoſes him to a reconciliation with God, in that 
Sacrament, provided it include a reſolution to fin no more, and a 
hope of pardon. This imperfect or initial ſortow is declared to 
be a gift of God, and an impulſe of the holy Spirit, not, indeed, 
as 2 Gueſt who inhabits the ſoul, but who moves and excites it. 
It had been firſt reſolved, in the committees, to make uſe of a 
word of ſtronger import than. diſpoſes; but, by the advice of 

i: | ſome 
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ſome. of the Biſhaps, the latter was employed, as more ſuitable. 


Penitence, or of ſorrow for having offended Almighty God, 
comes to Confeſſion, which. is the ſecond; of which it deelares 
Biſhops; and (Prieſts, to be the Miniſters :- it- ſpeaks, likewiſe,: of 
4 6% any approves, of AY heinous crimes to the * 


EX 


offended God, and, we, Sold, termed Satisfuttion; which is 
the laſt; of the-three, parts. of this: Sacrament. This Decree con- 
cludes with. he Sacrament af Extreme Union, as to its inſtity;. 
tion, effects, che Munſter: who is to confer it, and the time yrhen 
it is w be xeceived;—The; Decree concerning Reformationasgd 
Diſeipline, which, 2 had} hitheto been, practiſed, Was Joined to | 
tharylich, cancesned) Faith) contains fourtecn Articles 5 the fen 
cond. of which, limits the power ef Biſhops in parrilus, that is, 
who have titles in hęathen or ather Countrizs,, where they b 
no reſideee'; the third;authorigcy Biſhogs to cottect aboſes, and 
will have appeal faſpend- the effect of their; ſentence ;, the fifth 
forbids dhe union of Benefices in different Dioceſes: the tenthꝭ or- 
ders that: benefices annexed to a n prefeſſion be conferred 
on perſons of that calling... 3 Iva 00. 3225229  & nn ON i ο by 
Tu Ambaſſadors of the Garzazn. Princes and States, Who had 
left the o mmunion of the Catholie Church, were now arriuediat 

Trent, and:a! general and extraordinary Congregation was, held ig 

order to receive them. But before the public Audience, which 
was giyen Then, On the: 24thiof. Jonudrpr 15 52, in, the. Legate's 
palace, a proteſt was regiſtered in the name of all the Fathers, 
by which, they declare, that the condeſcenſion which the Council 
was about to ſhew to the German Sectaries in receiving and hear- 
ing their Deputies, ſhould not be a precedent. The three Eccle- 
fiaſtical Electors, all the, Biſhops,: and the {Emperor's Ambaſſador 
Were preſent at this Aſembly;. and, on, the morrow, when the | 
Ddd a fifteenth 2 


The Council having treated of the firſt part of the 8Sacrament of 
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fifteenth Seffion was held, an order was made not to proceed to 
any further deciſions till the 19th of March This was dene in 
favour of the Germans, who: aſked this prorogation, that their 
Divines might come time enough to aſſiſt at the enſuing Seffion. 
A Copy of the Safe-condut granted to them, was likewiſe read, 
and is much of the fame form as chat which the Councit of Bolt 
had granted to the Bohemians. Notwi all theſe pre- 
eautions, the Germans loft Trent almoſt as ſoon as they arrived ; 
from a diffitisfaRtion, as they gave out, that the Saſt- conduct 
granted to their Pivines was not ſuffierently ample: tliey inſiſted, 
alſo, on their having a deliberative and decifive veiee in the Coun- 
eil; that the Decrees already paſſed, ſhould be examined over 
again; that all Controverſies concerning Religion ſhould be de- 
eided by Scripture alone; and, laffly, that the Pope ſhould! ſub- 
mit himſeif to the Council, and releaſe the Biſtiops from the Oath 
they take to him, that they might be at full liberty to vote as 
they pleaſed. At the ſame time, Mawrice, Hlector of Saxony, 
recalled- his Divines, who were at Nurnberg, in their way to 
Trent; and à report prevailing of that Prince's immediate rupture 
with the Emperor, the Ecclefiaſticat Hectors left the Council, 
and returned to their reſpeQtive ſtates. The Italian Prelates ſeem- 
ed only to want a pretext to avail themſelves of their example, 
which ſoon preſented itſelf by the news of Maurice having taken 
Aufburg, and the German army paſſed the As. Not long after 
meſo tranſactions, the peace conchaded between the Emperor and 
the Elector, gave oecafion to the paciſcation of Paſſau, to which 
the Lutherans have always appealed; as to their ſafeſt bulwark, 
in all their conteſts with the Catholic Powers. 
Bur as diforders in every kind, which [the nordtics/in Religion 
produced, ftiff continued, another conference was held at Forms, 
| between the Catholics and the Lutherans, and to as little purpoſe 
as any of the former; for the Adherents to the Corffeſſion of Auſ- 


burg * ny as great divifions among themſelyes, as thoſe which 
had 
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had ſeparated them from the Church of Rome. This conference 
had been agreed on the year before, by the ſtates of the Empire, at 
the Diet at Ratifbonz and is the laſt which has been held on af- 
fairs of Religion in Germany. Though the Council was adjourn- 
ed to the 21ſt of March, it did not meet till the 28th of April, 
when an Act paſſed. for ſuſpending it for two years, which twelve 
Spaniſh | Biſhops oppoſed, and entered their proteſt againſt it. 
The reaſons for this ſuſpenſion are ſpecified in the Decree of the 
Seſſion, which is the ſixteenth, and the Fathers exhort all Chrif- 
tian Princes and Biſhops to cauſe, as far as depended on them, 

whatever the Council had hitherto ordained, to be obſerved in 
their reſpective States and Dioceſes. 

Arrrx this diſſolution, the Pope thought that a Congregation. 
of his own appointing, for the reformation of 'manners, would 
_ anſwer the purpoſe of a general Council, and furniſh thoſe aids 
of which the late Act had deprived Chriſtianity. But this at- 
tempt proved as fruitleſ as that made by his Predeceſſor ort the 
like occaſion. The diſorder was too widely ſpread and too deeply 
rooted, to be removed by a leſs powerful remedy than the united 
wiſdom of the Epiſcopal order, from the different provinces 
of the Chriſtian world, who were informed of the true ſtate of 
their Churches: and the weight end dignity of the Decrees al- 
ready made was ſuch, that a leſſer authority could not give to 
what remained, that ſanction which had attended the former geſ- 
ſons. Julius ſurvived this eftablifhment two years, which was 
enough to Jet him ſee how unavailing-:his plan had been; and 
was ſucceeded by Marcellas H. who dying within a month after 
his election, could. not execute any of the great defigns' he had 
formed for the public welfare. Like his Predecefior, he had 
been one of the three Legates, who preſided at the firſt meeting 
of the Council at Trent, and a ſimilitude of manners had con- 
nected him cloſely with CaRDNAT 8 vho was joined in 

the un.. | 
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and made ſeveral ſalutary efforts to prevent the Sanctuary from 
being laid "waſte, and the Altar profaned, yet he tobk: no ſtep to- 


of the former Pontificates. His Succeſſor, Pius IV. had no ſooner 


_ . Work, which his Predeceſſors had left unfiniſhed;) and informed 
not” only the Catholic Powers but the Lutheran Princes of it. 


but their ears, to the voice of) the Charmer. who charmed. ; v1ſely. 
They were unanimous, in nothing, but the extirpation of the 


= cil gave occaſion, in France; to the celebrated Conference of Poi. 


had hren tou eaſilyipenſuaded by ſome Prelates, Hoſe religious 
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Tnobon his Succeſſor, Paul IV. held the papacy five ytars, 


wards ſummoning the Council, and finiſhing an edifſce, whoſe 
foundation was laid, and the ſuperſtructure happily raiſed in tio 


filled St. Peter's chair, but he declared his intention to ſet about 


His Ambaſſadors had an audience of the latter at a Diet they held 
at Nurenberg; but they weren ſo taken up with the. diviſions 
which the endleſs variations in theit oꝰ]e profeſſions of Faith had 
occaſioned, that, though every argument was malle uſe of to ſboth 
their tempers, and influence their minds, lige the deaf. Adder they 


Catholic Religion, _ ſharing! the AE Re. the ren 
lands would ſupply! PE 607 dg ab ih of T cot 70 
Tuxsz delays and ghet atsän the buſineſs of the bun- 


The Queen Mother, Canburine of Medici, whs'wis Regent during 
the minotity of her Son, Charles IX. whib Kooks 55 Francis II. 


principles were very equivodal that there? was no beeeſſity - of 
waiting the, decifion'of the holy See; but that a Conference held 
in the Kingddim Betweenythe Oatholie Prelates und the Calviniſts, 
would anſwer allcpurppſes;!: She had alteady fignihed to the Pope, 
that, in: ordet᷑ to ↄfacilimte the return of the htter,"ſhe was of 
opinion, , the-uſe-of pious p ictures and images might! be hid aſide; 
'the-Exotciins! uſtd in the adininiſtration of Baptiſm, omitted; 
Cominuhiem din: both'kirids, univerſally eſtablihed; ; Ginging of the 
Pſalms he oillgar tongue; introduced; and the' feaſt of Corpus 
OEM: 5 aboliſhed he Terre 1 reaſon to apprehend the con- 
10701 ſequences 


a 
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quits ofa conferetice,: which was to be held, after theſe de- 
mands had ben müde with '6 little reſerve, that the Regent 
ſeemed to think there cod be no inconvetienee in granting 
them. He ſent, therefbre, Higpolitus of Ef, Cardinal of ' Fer- 
rara, to aſſiſt, in quality of his Legate, at the Aſſembly, and to 


be watchful: on all its proceedings. Several. Cardinals, a conſi- 
derable number of Biſhops and Divines, whoſe- reputation was 


| very High, were: .preſent on-the- part of the Catholics; and thir- 
teen Miniſters, with Brau, Calvin s favourite Diſciple; at their 
head, on that of the Reformers. The King, the Regent, the 

Princes of the blood wefe ſo placed as to hear all that was ſaid. 
Beza was refuted by the Cardinal of Lorrain and Laines, the ſe- 
cond: Supetior General of the Jeſuits, with ſuch evidence; that his 


Aſſociates, having nothing to reply, contented themſelves with 


turning the arguments brouglit againſt them. into raillery; and 


Bega, in the heat of the diſpate; advanced la ptoppſition againſt 7 


Chriſt's preſence in the: Eyeharith, Which ſhocked. all. who were 
preſent,: and;brought-to their.yemembrande the. blaſphemy be had 
oommitted to writing concerning this Myſtey r,. 
Tuis Conference was. afterwards changed inte one leis public, 
at St. Germau s en Lahe, „ between ;ive Catholic: DoQors andi as 
| many; Calviniſt i Niniſters. The Cardlaal of Lorraim cad invited 
the Lutheratis of Carmnanyn tq he preſent, with a ve do of enfOſing 
to all France the diſagreement of the new, Teachers, ho, though 
they inſiſted. on ngthing more than the. parſpieuĩtytof the Serip- 
tures, wert fota ved citing their authority i in the attacks they 
made n each other, without, caming!to,an.agreoment>onyiny 
thing, but their ſeparation from the ancient faith of the Church. 
But the Germans did not arrive till theſe diſcuſſions were over; 
at che. conglpngn t, Which the, Pregztze ade: Kvetal regulations. 
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that it procured: the ſettlement. of his Order at Paris a fur the 
Parliament having remitted the deciſion of this affair to the 


: ey every thing ſeemed to concur to let him ſee the neoeffity of 
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Tux diſcourſe by which Laines refuted Hera was ſo fatisfaQory, 


Prelates, who were met at Poiſi, they determined it in favour of 
the Jeſyits, and approved of their Inſtitute, but only as a Society 
and College, not as a ne Religious Order. They added, more. 
over, this clauſe, that the Mcinbers ſhauld not take the name 
of the Society af Jeſus, or of Jeſuits; and that the Biſhop of 
the dioceſe ſhould have full power to ſuperintend: and correct 
them, and even expel all refractory and irregular perſons. This 
is the tenor of the Act af their admiſſion, em wn the 
1 ch of Seprenber,. beſore ihe conferences ended 
Ir was now. amoſt tuo years ſinee the election of Phus IV, 


executing the reſolution he had ſignified at the beginning of his 
Pontificate, of aflembling the General Council. But though he 
publiſhed a Decree, by which it was ſummoned for Eaſtet week of 
this year, and named the Legutes whe were to preſide at it, till 
freſh difficulties eauſsd bim to defer it till the following, Frr. 
dindnd, who had ſucceeded his Brother Charles in the empire; 
with a view of being on good terms with the Lutherans, ſought 
to put off an Affembly, whoſe” bare name raiſed their ſpleen ; 


the Council to be convened was net a he Aſſembly, but only 
a continuation of the former. The Fathers, indeed, every where 
proceed. on a ſuppoſition that the Couneil had never been, pro- 


paly Quaking- diflo]ved, da n gene ee wen the long 


* Thuanui, EPI 1867; 2 


Ils approuverent leur 


, mais 


lege, et non de Religion novellement 
inſtitute; et auſſi a la charge que les 
membres de cette Sociẽtẽ ſerojent tenus 


de prendre un autre nom que celui de Bo- 


A 


Gee de Ju ane et que ſur 
icelle dite Societe et College L'Eveque 


oompagnie 
ſeulement en fortne de ſdcicte et de Col-  dioctfain auroit toute ſuperintendence, 


juriſdiQion, et 'correftion, de chaſſer, 
et d'6ter de la dite compagnie les forfai- 
teurs et malvivans. 


interruptions 


y_ 
a ict 
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interruptions: had ſuſpendect but, not broke it up. During this 
ſuſpenſe the Pope made three: Dectees; by the firſt he detlared, 
the choice of the Pope ſhould: devalve not to the Council, but to 
the ſacted College; which preeaution had been taken by Paul 
III. By the ſecond, the Pope could not appoint” himſelf a ſuc- 
ceſſor, though all the Cardinals ſhould give their conſent ; and 
by the third, thoſe Biſhops only who were prefent at the Council, 
had a right of voting which was the cauſe that none of the Po- 
lids Prelates aſſiſted at it; and two, ho were come to Trent, 
returned home as ſoon as they perceived they wete not allowed as 
many: votes, as they had brought proxies from their brethten; 
which) they had flattered themſelves would be granted. | 
Tun 6bjeQtivns to the concluſion of this great affair being, at 
length, farmourited;;- or, at leaſt, ſet afide, the Council was 


end of the following. This: Seſſon was held in the Cathe- 
dra}; into which ihe Legates made their entry with a majeſty 


Council. Tbe Legates were ſeated at the upper end, higher than 
the reſt; and; next to them, tho other Cardinals. Over againſt 
them, and at ſome diſtance, were tho ſcars of the Patriarchs ; and 
below. them, thoſe of the Arehbiſhops and Biſhops, who were 
260 in number. Below theſe were the Abbots and Superior 
Generals of Religious Orders. The Ambaſfadots were on ſeats 
leſs. raiſed, in the length of the Church; the Eculeſiaſtics, on the 
right; the Lay, on the left. There was, beſides, a great num- 
ber of Doctors, and of the moſt learned perſonages in the Chriſtian 
world, Though the Spaniſh Biſhops infiſted much on a formal 
declaration, that the preſent Council was no more than a pro- 
uin of that already held, this clauſe was omitted, not to give 
offence 


opened, for the third time, un the 18ch of Jaxtery, 1362, after 
an interruption af ten years, and happily concladed before dhe 


becoming the folemnity of the oecaem. The great filver Croſs, 
which was bore before therh, was placed in the middle of the 
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offence to the Luthetans, ha pretehded!;the- former. [decrees 
ſhould be reviſed, and had alledgetl that pretext, amding others, for 
not aſſiſtinglat it. The Declaration made hy the Fathers in the 
17th Seſſion; by: dieb the Coancil:wis & opened is; that all 
ſuſpenſion having dedſed, the! General Council was) & be held 
from thasday.”niSqmeof the Biſhoßs of! tlie ame: nation took 
exception at the Hegates being (ſaid; . to preſitlel and ꝓropoſe what 
was to be debated f the / expreſſipn imported an abſblute 
authority; but is paſſedobyſn Majority; / ai nothing more was 
declared toi be meant chy it / chan hat een eee 
W V Vid bovis 94190 vat}, 28 nod 26 tod pom). 

Titz Legates were Hg, x Hggioe bf Ctacovia, antRides of 
Warmia, in Pola; Heronles (Gonzapa, Bima and Hierom 
Scripanub, all Cardin alt and it nuuſto be and that the 
Majeſty of he clfirſt? Biſhopꝭ offighe Chriſtian hQhucechiwragcingver 
repteſemted by a happier choice cf (Delegates, inor the ĩntereſts of 


Þhavo entered eMewhers, intd iti gredta detail of 'the młrit of the 
Art andcof His coritiections wits CAD AL: Pout;ids to: make it 
needlleſt tw add ady thing. hene. -Hertules) Gorzlagayithe:iccond, 
was Brother to Fradinand Duke of Mantua;ciand: during his Ne- 
pheiv's minority had governed his States with great prudence 
and lenity, and was remarkable fur his tenderneſt th the Poor. 
Simontth;: beſides i great ingght into the poltrerclarts, was uni- 
verfally eſtermed the ableſt Lawyer of his age t and not leſs 
remarkable for his regard of the Engliſh CaRDNAn and his 
connections with him, than his Collegue gur; and to a like 
3 with the Cardital of Mantua we owe a vely Rog: 


| in R Fab 2c] EW aL el, 203 gg. .\ 7 LA 
Ser Page 15, et E. · tende vir, certd "ROY 
Vide Saduleti . bili quadam virtute animi et ſanctitate 
«Fc a 8 30. bs, 567. vita præſtans, totus tibi deditus eſt. 


* Inter Jureconſultos noſtræ tatis 
omhium judicio conſultfſimus, Sad N bas 1 Jacbum ima, 


* 7 . 548; „itte T ng Pag 551. 
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letter already cited, to chat Prince.“ Seripandb, the fourth Le- 


the 46th, Century, and though 1 ſhall have occaſion, at the end 


ſubject of it, I cannot here omit the following circumſtances of 
the laſt Act of his liſe, as they ſerve. to characterize ſo great a 
Man. On the day of his death, which happened at Trent, whilſt 


the Council was yet fitting, he cauſed himſelf to be taken out 


1 knees, a profeſſion of faith; and, afterwards, diſcourſed, in Latin 
on the tenets of the Church of Rome, on the duties of a'Chiiſ- 
tian, 'on the reſurrection of the Dead; and on what was bv, be 
done that the Council might have a happy concluſion. _ 
A hundred and twelves Biſops, beſides others who had a right 


the Fathers began by appointing a Committee of eighteen Fre- 
lates to compile'a catalogue or Index of prohibited. books: but, 


Works, they were cautioned to ſuppreſs it till the end of the 
Seſſions.— The Pope's order, which appointed the rank the Pre- 
lates were to obſerve in the Council, according to their ordina- 
tion, was read on the 26th of Fxbruary, when the eighteenth 


becauſe the high dignity which the Fathers enjoyed in common, 
as Aſſeſſors in that auguſt Aſſembly, placed them on a level, 
and cauſed all other diſtinctions, on that occaſion, to ceaſe.— 
A decree alſo paſſed: concerning the choice of Books; the num- 
ber and variety of thoſe of an evil tendency obliging the fathers, 
as they declare, to Took on this precaution as a very material 
Pow” E: park e rfkent . "WICH was to be 
1011 Mi. 11 4 | i 
TOTO ol 585 29 © Jn the 5th Sefton, | fs 
in. f E e e 1 


gate, was one of the moſt learned and deſerving perſonages of 


of this work, to mention the account he made of him, who is the 


— and, before he received the holy Sacrament, made, on his 


to be preſent, aſſiſted at the Seſſion by which the Couneil was 
opened, and the above · mentioned Preliminaries being regulated, 


not to alienate thoſe who were the Authors or Abetters of ſuch 


Seſſion was held. No precedence | was given tp the Primates; 
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granted to all who diſſented from the Catholie' Rehgion, "was 
mentioned with all poſſible fignifieation' of g60d will and concern 


for their re- union to the Church; whoſe welfure Was intereſted in 
it ; and on . the eighth of March, the Paſport was publifhed in 
the fame form, as that granted to The Germans, ben years before; 
but extended to all other Nations, though without naming any, 
that none might be taxed with Hereſy, Several Committees were 
then held concerning Diſciptine, in one of whith Den Barrbolomew 
de Martyribus, tlie celebrated Atchbiſhop of Braga, 'propofel a 
plan for the reformation of the Cardinals, which the Council did 
not judge proper to adopt.— The queſtion of the refidenee of Bi- 
time, was' hot decided; and the 
Pope took ſuch offenee at its being brought, a ſceond time, before 
the Council, that he ſent a perſon of confidence, and his Kinſman, 
to oblerve the conduct of the Cardinals of Manus and Seripundb, 
„ proceeding, and give him an account 
of k. This was Charts Piſcarts, 'Biſhop ef Fintimitle, whoſe 
lettirs wie core Gen to us, and have given a high Idea of the 
Writer's capacity and {kill in public affairs. In the next Seſſion, 
which was the nineteenth, and was held on "the fourteenth of 
May, args. more was | [ww to noe 10 * 
meeting. Ad +4 {> As 7 £5 

'F'ms 8 progethy in med af en evioving 
to a coflleſcenſon to the Emperor, whoſe Ambaffadors did all 
they could to cauſe thee dehays'; ds the Spanith Prelates ſtill in- 
ſiſted on the declaration they had moved for at. the firſt meeting, 
and which Ferdinand thought contrary to-his/intereſts ; and no 
Biſhops were arrived from Germany to counterbalance their autho- 
rity.—The: French, likewiſe; had feveral matters to lay before 
this fapreme Court of Judicature, and were therefore deſirous that 
nothing which could interfere with what they had to propoſe, 
ſhould be determined without their participation. Soon after, 


their Ambaſſadors arrived at * rent, and were received with that 
diſtinction 
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6 deſeribes to de Life, 


Aunbaſſudor from the ſame Court to that of Rome. In this letter 
he entreats hian to uſe his- beſt endeavours with the Pope, that 
the Couneil anight be at full liberty to propoſe, deliberate, and 
vote,  wikhoyt; having recourſt to hig Holineſs; that & there 
— be no gccafion to ſay of the Legates, who preſided, that 
the Holy-Ghott was ſent to them in a Cloak- bag: an expreſ- 
bin, in which there is great - indegency, and very little wit; if, 
indeed, it can be aid to have apy; ' Pollavicini relates this pro- 


fane buſſooncry of one of Ferdinands Ambaſſadors, in a letter to 


that Prince's Son, Maximilian II. The other Ambaſſadors from 


and Nihrac of that of -Towouſe, The latter of theſe was choſen 
to harrangue the Council, when he and his Collegues hat their 
public audience in a general Aſſemhly (held for that purpoſe on 
the 26th of May; and che ſpoke in ſuch a manner as to give great 


offence” to maſt who were preſent, particularly to the Spanin 


Biſhops; and t ment wich the approbstion of very few. The 
Fathers were hooked, at a diſcourſe, -in-which the General Caun- 
al under Paul, and Julius III. was reproached with breaking up, 
< without having done any good; or, according to other edi- 
Sint this {pcech, any ſignal ſervice to the Church.” The 
Freneh Wiiters exeuſe the iaſolence of this expreſſign, by the 
Speakers deſign to turn the Fathers from a declaration, to which 


thoy omed , ſtrongly | inclined, that che Council then fitting was 


omy a continuation. of he two former; which the Amhaſſadors 
apprehended would keep the Calviniſts, to whoſe party one of 
them, Au Terrier, ſoom after went over, and who the French had 
now mare ſcaſon than ever; to fear, at a greater diſtance, from the 
Catholic Church: The inſtruQions they brought from their 
Court contained ſeveral important Articles; and, among others, 
they were to inſiſt on the obſervatge of the th Canon of the 
3 commands Biſhops to admit my P 
Eee 2 holy 


France wert d >Ferrier, Preſident of the Parliament of Faris, 
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holy orders, but ſuch as are deſigned for a determinate exerciſe of 


} their functions, and thus leſſen the number of uſeleſs Minifters. 


Tnobon the twentieth Seſſion was held on the fourth of June, 


TY the Fathers deferred the publication of any further decrees : 
and the Emperor's Ambaſſadors having preſented to che Legates 


a Memorial of Grievances, which their Maſter deſired might be 


redreſſed, they refuſed to lay it before the Council, and repre- 
| ſented to that Prince their objections iti (6 ſtrong @ light, that he 
yielded to their reaſons, and left every thing to their diſcretion, — 
The Pope, at the ſame time, ſeemed reſolved to declare the pre- 
ſent ſitting of the Council to he only a continuation» of the for- 
mer; and to decide, by his own authority, the queſtion ooncern- 
ing Reſidence: however, he changed his mind as to both theſe 
Articles, and reſtored the Legates to favour, who diſſented from 


him with reſpect to the latter 
NoTzr1NnG' very material had yet das tranſacted; though the 


Council had'fate above half a years but on the 16th of Jwly; the 
following important decrees paſſed in the twenty- firſt Seſſion. 


Thoſe which concern Faith, take up fix chapters, in which' the 
obligation of receiving the Euchariſt in both kinds is declared not 


to extend to-the Laity: that, in the diſpenſation of the Sacraments, 
the Church has à power to eſtabliſh ſack rites-4s do not affect 
' their nature and ſubſtance; and that the Euchariſt is wholly re- 
ceived in either kind: that Infants are not obliged to ſacramental 
Communion; for which the following reaſon. is given, . becauſe 
| being cleanſed and regenerated by Baptifin,” and incorporated into 


the Body of Jesvs 'Crr1ST, they cannot forfeit, at that age, the 
grace they have already received, by which they are become the 


Children of God. Theſe doctrinal Chapters are followed by as 
many Canons, which condemn opinions lately introduced, and 
repugnant to the tenets here eſtabliſhed. And, in the Concluſion, 


the Council reſerves to another time the examination of the uſe 


of the e and under what limitations the Laity were to be 


allowed 


* 
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lowed. it. eee eee 
fired this practice might be permitted in Germany, cauſed this 
clauſe to be inſerted. The Decree concerning Reformation goes 
through nine Chapters, and, among other regulations, preſcribes 
diſintereſtedneſs to Biſhops, and taxes the fees of their Courts. 
The abuſes committed in the collection of Alms, on occaſion. of 
1 cauſed the Council to aboliſh the ſet of Men, who 
re employed in ĩt. The mercenary behaviour of theſe Collec- 
E the ſignifi- 
cant and diſgraceful name of Parden-Mongers. Indulgences and 
all ſpiritual favours were ordered, for the future, to be publiſhed 
by the Ordinary, aſſiſted by-two mernbers of the Chapter, who 
are to collect che Ams. The Fathers command none to be ad- 
mitted to holy Orders, who are not provided with a benefice or an 
income ſufficient for a decent maintenance; and empower Biſhops 
to erect new Pariſh Churches, and unite benefices, where neceſſity 
required it, but without prejudice to the actual Incumbent. 
Doxixo this. Seſſion, the Spaniſh Prelates perceiving that it 
was contraty to the general ſenſe of the Council to make a for- 
mal declaration that its preſent Sitting was no more than a Con- 
tinuation of the two former, withdrew their motion; as likewiſe 
the. queſtion concerning the obligation of Reſidence.— A general 
Aſſembly held a few days after the Seſſion, made ſeveral regula- 5. 218. 
tions, which related to the Council itſelf; by one of which the 
Divines, when they delivered their opinions, were limitted to half 
an hour, which being elapſed, the Maſter of Ceremonies was to 
Jive them à ſign to leave off; But this Rule of the Court was 

ſio little obſerved, that, on the ſame day, Salmeron, the Pope's 
firſt Divine, ſuch was the importance of the ſubject and the 
weight of the Speaker, took up the whole time of the Sitting. 
Several other General Aſſemblies + were held, wherein the grant 
of the Cup chrough Germany cauſed a great variety of opinions. 
0 one hundred and ſixteen 3 who were preſent, thirty- 
| | eight 
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Hungary ; but, at length, a 
ferred the Deciſion to the Pope, without any reſtriction. 
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eight were for reſuſing it, twenty-nine for permitting, and 
twenty-four for reminting the decifion to the Pope. — 


agreed to the ſubſtanee ef the grant, provided the regulation 
of it was referred to him: ten were for entreatiug his Holineſs 


to. ſend Deputies into Germany, to oonſider the exigency of Affairs 


on the ſpot: nineteen limitted the conceſſion to 'Germeny and 
Myjority of the whole Afſemnbly re. 


NoTw1THSTANDING the Vinſtances'-taade by the Germans and 
French to have the 224 Seffion put off, it was held on the 17th 
of September. The Rmperor ſtl flattered himſvlf he ſhould pre- 
vail on the Lutherans to come to the Council, in the Diet he was 


to hold at Fruncdfort;; bat found, When he came to the trial, 


the fame diſappointment he had hitherto cet with. "And the 


French were deſirous that nothing ſhould be decided till the ar- 


rival ef the Cardinal of Luna, who was expected at the head 
of the Prelates of that Nation ＋The dodtrinat decree of this 


Seſſion contains the belief of the Catholic Church doncerning the 


Sacrifice of che Maſs, ant is commpriſed in nine Chapters. The 
firſt treats of its inſtitution by theſe words af Jus CnxIsT 


ſpoke at the laſt ſupper, und adreſſet to his Apoſtles, . do this 
in remembrace of me: and the Council ads, that He conferred 

on them the Priefthood of che mew Covenant: Some of the Fa- 
ters had been of opinion that this was done after his Reſur- 


rettion, by theſe words, . receive ye the Holy: Ohoſt, and the 


following. In the ſecond: Chapter, the Maſs is declared a pro- 
pitiatory Sacrifice for the living and the dead. The third and 


fourth treat of Maſſes which are faid im honcur of the Saints; 
af the Canon and 'Ceromonics- of the Maſs, and of private Maſſes, 


in vrhich the Prieft alone receives the communion; and the Coun- 


eil approves of them. n the Committees held beſore this Seſſion, 
it had been propoſed to aboliſh a form of prayer, which con- 
tained the whole Service of the Maſs, 2 

but 
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but Dyrakowsrs, an Hungarian Biſhop, oppoſed this motion, in 
favour of thoſe who are at Sea, who, by this repreſentation are 
not totally. deprived of the real ſacrifice ; which, on account of 
the conſtant rowling of the Veſſel, can ſeldom be offered on Ship- 
board: | The ſeventh Chapter takes notice that Water is to be 
mixed with wine in the Chalice, and affigns feveral reaſons for 
this inftitntion : and the eighth orders each Chureh to continue 
its ancient practice as to the language in which Maſs is per- 
formed. The ninth is an introduction to the Canons or rule of 
Faith concerning this Sacrifice, which are followed - by injunc- 
tions as to the manner of it. Whatever has the appear- 
ance of avarice or ſuperſtition, ſome of which practices are enu- 
merate d, is prohibited; and unknown” and vagabond Prieſts are 
not permitted to perform the ſacred functions. 
 Evzgy Article of theſe Chapters, as well thoſe which define 
the Faith, as thoſe which prefcribe the practice of the Catholic 
Church with reſpe& to the Maſs, is enounced with a digrity 
becoming this auguſt Myſtery, and in a manner the moſt ſuitable 
to inſpire thoſe with reſpect and devotion, who are diſpoſed to 
ſuch impreſſions. And becauſe feveral of my Readers may 
never have had an opportunity of ſeeing this Act of Religion 
performed with ſolemnity, and may not be diſpleaſed to have a 
deſcription-of- it, A 
of the moſt illuſtrious Biſhope that ever filled the Pontifical | 
Throne; after premiſing, that as be only took up what his Pre- 
deceſſors had delivered down to him, ſo the Biſhops of every age 
of Chriſtianity have done ns 2 a] er. ed 4 
form of 'worſhip: / 4 X 
Tur Prelates of the firft ages, beſides ta fanRtty, in which 
the ſabſtance of Religion conſiſts, made uſe of what had a pleaſ- 
ing effect on che ſenſes, and left on the mind an awful and agree- 
able -tmprefſioti of the divine Being. Let the Reader repreſent 
10/hijrnſelF the Chriſtians of Rome aſſembled, on Eaſter Eve, in 
the 
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From the the Lateran Cathedral, and in the Pontificate of St. Leo the Great: 

4 41.  — The Service began by the benediction of the Fire, which was 
then kindled ;- after which, an incredible number of Lights ren- 

dered that holy Night as luminous as the brighteſt day. The 

auguſt Temple, which was incruſted with coſtly marble, and 
hung with curious paintings of the chief Actions of our Saviour's 
life, and the ſufferings of the Martyrs, was filled with an innu- 
merable concourſe of people, without tumult or oonfuſion, placed 
according to their age and ſex, and the rank they held in the 
Church. Thoſe, who were to receiye Baptiſm in that very night; 
and thoſe, who, two days before, had been reconciled to the 
Church, were the moſt conſpicuous, | The eye was ſtruck on 
every ſide with the luſtre of ſilver, and gold, and precious ſtones, 
with which every. thing was ornamented, in proportion to the 
relation it bore to the holy rites. The filence of the night was 
interrupted only by leſſons from the Prophets, which were read 
in a clear and audible manner; and by the melody of Anthems 
which were intermixed with the leſſons, that by this variety each 
part of the ſervice: might be more affecting. The mind ſeized 
with theſe great and beautiful objects, was better diſpoſed to con- 
ceive the divine inſtructions conveyed in the leſſons, eſpecially i in 
perſons prepared, by the ſtudy of the ſources; from which they 
niſters, formed by ſuch a Prelate, and officiating under his obſer- 
vation, or, to ſpeak more properly, under that of Almighty God, 
whoſe preſence their piety rendered ſenſible, made all this pomp 
ſtill more religious. But nothing exalted the Scene ſo much as 
the Majeſty of the Pope himſelf, venerable for his learning and 

. eloquence, his magnanimity, and other virtues. We may eaſily 
frame to ourſelves the reſpect and tender piety with which he re- 
peated, on the ſacred Fonts, the prayers which himſelf had com- 
poſed, and which have been. held in ſuch eſteem. by his Succeſſors, 
and. the whole Weſtern Church, that erer wird oem thro 
thirteen 
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thirteen, Centuries, All theſe holy and divine Rites preveded the 
os. TE IT pg tion Wo was offered at 
daybreak, the time when our Redeemer roſe from the dead, and 
with a ſolemnity ſuited to the ſupreme AR of Religion. At this | 
recital we ceaſe, to wonder that Chriſtians, on theſe feſtivals, for- 

get all care of their body, and, having faſted the whole day, 

ſhould paſs the night, and a, part of the following morning in 
watching and prayer, before they took any nouriſhment; > 

Tux Decree, concerning Reformation, which paſſed in the Sef- 
Gon I am ſpeaking of, renews the ancient Canons concerning the 
decency and regularity of the Clergy ; and authorizes Biſhops to 
ſet apart, one third, of the revenues of Cathedral and Collegiate 
Churches to be daily diſtributed to each Canon, in proportion to 
his aſſiduity at the different parts of the ſervice ; and orders that 
none below an Under-Deacon ſhall have a voice in Chapter. 

The Council, alſo grants to Biſhops a power of deciding all diſ- 
putes which ariſe about Wills, and ſays, they are to execute pious 
donations, and viſit Hoſpitals, provided they are not immediately 
ſubject to Princes: it orders the Adminiſtrators of all pious foun- 
dations to be accountable to them, in caſe the founder has not 
otherwiſe appointed; and empowers them to examine Notaries | 
Royal, and even to inte ow Sane dane which regard 
ſpiritual matters. 
| ena dn Ges inlet the de of Carrein, and 
the French Biſhops, pre vailed on the Fathers to prorogue the 
next Seſſion, and even to ſuſpend the general Aſſemblies, in which 
the matter for the Seſſions was prepared and digeſted. —An Ar- 
ticle, no to be decided, had brought on a Criſis, to which the 
Council, notwithſtanding all the difficulties it had hitherto ſtrug- 
gled with, had-yet been a ſtranger; and the Fathers were to de- 
termine, whether the Juriſdiction, and other rights annexed to 
Epiſcopacy, were of divine inſtitution; or if the, Prelacy held 


renne Biſhop of 
ff . Rome. 
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Rinie. No point Had ever been diſcufled' with greater acetacy, 
or debated with greater Warifith. THe Aiffendion it prodixced 
was 0 violent, that, as Pullad fr Vehtes; the tot g 
Pascoe wckreded 10 the Hopes of Tein the = days bf 
Chriſtianity return Spain, arid her '#hcient Wiſiphine take place of 
chte difbrders, to remedy which the Council had Been 'Eonvehed. 
Tr Wis believed the Cardinal of Eurram would olh the Oer. 
man and Spaniſh Prelates, in oppoſition to tHe THINS, Who 
ſeemed diſpoſed to favour the Pipl \pretenſions, Fet He was 


— 2 es the — went but 1 0 me him, and, in a 
general Aſſembly on the 2 3d of "November, when he Had Audi- 
ence, two hundred and eigliteen Prelates, All the foreign Minifters, 
and a promiſcuous number of perſons of note, when curioſity 
| kad drawn thither, were preſent. The Catlitial was 'Eſtectned 
6hie of the moſt eloquent perfotis of his'age'; and his zeal for the 
Religion of his Aticeſtors was equal 46/his'kbilitics.” "He was fon 
to the firſt Duke of Guaiſe, and his 'high birth, the gteat prefer- 
ments to which he was advanced, and the diſtinguiſttedd rink he 


held in his Sovereigh' $ favour, yu Poke ang tak Whatever ke 
iritereſted himſelf in. R 


HAviNG read the letter which the French King w Was: to ; the 

Council, and of which he was the 'beafer,! he delivered Himſelf 

AR Con. in 'a fp peech which has been preſerved, and wherein, among other 
3 ee he ſets forth the "deplorable ſtate to which - France was 
beck: „ Thete is nöthing to be ſeen, ſays he; but troubles, 

diviſions, rapine, "bloodſhed, and facrilege, and whatever the im- 

piety of Hereſy, armed with rage greater than that of civil war 

can produce. Fires are lighted up in every Part of the kingdom, 

into which the ornaments of the Church, the works of the Fa- 
thers, taken out of ancient Libraries, the pictures of Saints, and 

their ſacred relicks are caſt, and the athes whrown into the next 
| current.. 


or RECINALD-P OL. 
current, The Miniſters of the Altar are 


Holies in endeavoyring to aboliſh the facrifice of the.new Law, 
that no footſteps may remain of the Religion of our Anceſtors.” 


Coming, afterwards, to the ſource of theſe. frightful diſorders, - 


„the hand of an angry God, ſays he, is heavy on us, and pu- 
niſhes us according to our deſerts. We haye drawn this yehge- 
ance on ourſelves by a corruption of manners, which has peryaded 
all conditions and orders in the Realm, and ſuffered the diſcipline 
of the Church to go to decay v. He then begs the Fathers to 
provide a remedy. to ** Evils, and aſſures them, he i is ready, with 
the Biſhops of France, to contribute all that was in his power. n 

Tz, loftrugians he, brought with, bim were, to demand a 
Reformation. of the whole Church, but. Without obſtin ately infiſt- 
ing on- that of -the Court of Raw. which the Pope was known 
to make his peculiar care, He way to aſk, that the uſe of the 


Cup might be allowed in France; and that the Sacraments mi i 


be adminiſtered to; the 4257 in the vulgar tongue : that publ 
Prayers might be ſaid, and nd the Palms ſung, at certain hours, in 
the ſame; but without L. any alteration in the Liturgy, 
which was to continue to be performed in Latin. Nothing was 


ſaid of che martiage of Pele, z. the King only inſinuated, that if 


they were to lixe in celibacy, it would be proper to defer their 
ordination to an age of greater maturity. Beſides theſe demands 
of the French Court, which were made by the Cardinal; their 
Ambaſſadors Pibrac and Du Ferrier preſented, ſoon after, 4 
memorial to the Legates. which eontained the following Articles. 
hey aſked, in 5 name of the French pation, hat no Prieſt 
ſhopld be ordained, who did net poſſeſs a benefice: that Nea- 
cons, and thoſe in inferior Orders, ſhould exerciſe the functions 
which, were anciently, alloted to their rank : that Abhots, and 


* Hac nobis juſtum Dei in ira ful judicium provotaverunt, corrupt omnium Or- 
dinum mores, ac Eccleſiaſtica omnis collapſa Diſciplina. 


Fff 2 


Conrad 


dragged. from it to be 
maſſaarrel and this ſacrilegious impiety attacks the Holy of 
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Conveßtusl Priors hould be obliged to fund Hoſpitals, Schoots, 


and Infirrnaries, and practiſe hoſpitality, for which' their Prede- 
ceſſors had been fo remarkable: that plurality of benefices ſhould 


be utterly aboliſhed, without any diſtinction between thoſe which 
| were compatible, or not ſo; "ati had been unknown to Anti- 


quity : that reſignations, and all the colluſions of Simony, ſhould 
no longer take place; and ſome ſpiritual function be annexed to 


fimple Benefices : that the ſpiritual furiſdiQtion ſhould be reſtored, 


without any reſtriction, to the Epilcop al Order: and public pe- 
nitence, which had been obſerved in the e primitive Church 97 
heinous crimes, be again brought into practice: and, in conclu- 
ſion, that Dioceſan Synods be held, at leaſt, every years" Provin- 
cial, within the ſpace of three years; ind Gctictt within ten. 
Tux Legates haying heard 1 Nelntendbabces, communi- 


cated them to the Pope, who wrote to the French King, with great 


commendation of the zeal he teſtified for reforming Abufes, which 
time had introduced; and reſtoring the ancient Diſcipline, which 


| had ſuffered great changes, and been wuch relaxed: bur, withall, 


he gave him to underſtand, that the preſent. circumſtances re- 
quired a moderation with reſpect to ſeveral of thoſe Articles ; and 
he defired his Majeſty to conſent to it—tn this interval, the Ju- 
ciſgiion and Rights of Epiſcopacy continued to be diſcuſſed; 
and the Fathers having appointed the Carditial of Eorrain, and 


| Meadruccio Biſhop of Trent, to draw up the Decree” concerning 


Reſidence, the queſtion met with ſo many difficulties, as occa- 
fioned the next Seſſion to be proroguet. 


Tux French Cardinal, and ſome other Prelates tock this op- 


portunity to wait on the Emperot, 'who was come to hold a Diet 


at Inſpruck. He had convened an Aſſembly of Divines, and 


ſeemed diſſatisfied with the Conncil for not granting his demands, 


and for proceeding in the affair of the Reformation, with leſs 
warmth than he defired. The Prelates who, came to pay their 
WOE to him, were preſent at the Conferences held on this 
occaſion; 


OF. NE GIN Aer 1 | 
occaſion z/ and the Carilimat of Lorrain had. ſeveral long Audiences 
of bie Majelty, - the ſubject of Which has remained a Secret; 
i theſe reaſons of complaint, Ferdinand, ſoon after, 
a8 an iſtance of his regard for; the Council, decreed baniſhment 
to any one ho ſhould: be fonnd- in a: quarrel or riot within the 
City of Trent, andi gr greater! diſpatch, propoſed to the Pope 
a meeting at the ſane! place which he did not judge adviſeable. 
Tur death of Hercules Gonzaga, Cardinal of Mumu, the 
chief Legatꝭ and Preſident of iche Councis, and of Scripandb, 
another of the Legates, caultd che general Aſſemblies to be ſuſ- 
pended, till the arrival of Maron and Nævigero whom the Pope 
ſubſtituted ãn their place. This hindrance coming after the dif- 
ficulties: already. meritioned, retarſſed cbrifiderably the progteſs of 
the Council; for though the twenty-· ſucond Seffion wis held on 
the 15th. of September, of the laſt year, the twenty - third had been 
ſo often adjourned, that it did not mcet till the fifth of Faly of 
this. The Docwinal Desree which here took in _cyery ig 
thing eſſential to holy: Orders, and conſequedtly- the inſtitution 
of Epiſcophcy, and whatever is annexed to it! It u c0mprifed 3 in 
four Chapters, and treats df the Inſtitution of the; Prieſthood of 
the new Law; and of thoſe. Claſſes which properly.. belong to 
holy Orders, as Prieſthood, Deacon, and Under-deaconſhip; and 
of the inferior Orders, as Readers, Exorciſts, and the reſt The 
8 define; Order to be truly a Sacrament, by which Grace is 
 confered ; that the holy Ordination is performed by words and 
outward figns, and imprints an indelible character in the perſon 
who receives it. They then declare, * that Biſhops, who are 
Succeſſor to the Apoſtles, belong principally to the Hierarchy ; 
and are appointed by the holy Ghoſt, as St. Paul ſays, to govern 
the Church of God: that they are of a ſuperior rank to Prieſts; and 
that it belongs to them to confer the Sacrament of Confirmation, 
ordain the Miniſters of the Altar, and perform ſeveral other func- 
tions, which the inferior Clergy are not empowered to do. 
They 
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Tbey declare, likewiſe, Ordination not ta be mate void, though 
the interpoſitian af the {ilar power ſhould be wanting; and that | 
thoſe, who \are- eftdbliſhed'cby-that only, arr hot to/1bb/'reputed 
Miniſters of the Church. And by dhe laſt of che eighi Canons; 
which follow the Doctrinal Chapters they: prinodnce un Ana- 
thema on whoever aſſerts, that Biſhops, appointed by the Pope's 
authority, art not truly and laufully ſo z but that this practice is 
a mere human invention. Md) nay WÞ. bab ant 
Ir is viſible; from-the, zavtion with which the Articles bogs - 
cerning Epiſpopacy are .drewn dp, that the Council: avoided an 
explicit deciſion of the nature of the Right, from which the Juriſ· 
dition of that Order is derived.l—The fans moderation was uſed 
with reſputt 46, tc Papal Prerogativcs, 'onawhich, while the: ſub- 
- jet was diſcuſſed, there had been a great (diverſity of opinions; 
Lajnes, in the General, Aſſemblies wich preceded” the Seſſion, 
had maintained thit the whole Plierarchy was compriſed in the 
Pope's perſon ; | and that Biſhops themſelves! had neither Juriſdic- 
tion, nor power, but inaſmuch as they held it from” him: but 
he was refuted with great ſolidit) onꝰ ef and other hoads, 
wherein the opinions he had advanecÞ were: 1 W bs 
Yohn of Verdun, a Benedictine Monk. 

Tux Decree concerning Reformation, iii; this Selten 
as uſual, after that of Faith, troats of the Reſident of che Clergy 
more at large than had been done under Paul HP "int rakes in 
the Cardinals by name, whoſe abſenee it limits to two or three 
months in the year, at moſt, It enjojns thoſe who-are named to 
Bithopricks, io be conſccrated within''thtee months; and com- 
mands them to cohſer holy Orders, and got fend their Dioceſans 
to be ordained by other Prelates ; it difqualifies All under fourteen 
years to hold benefices, though they have received the tonſure, 
and the four inferior orders; and prohibits Abbots to confer theſe 
on any beſides Regulars, [who belong to their juriſdiction. It 
preſcribes the ſtated intervals to be obferyed between the collation 
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of edi brder; ünfl appoitits the twörtity-ſecond year” fer Unter- 
deacotiſhip, the” twenty tnrd for Dencermhip, — the twenty⸗ 
Rf för Prieſtnood. No Piiefts" Who Have not à betitfice;” to 
en the Lare of Sobls is armer; ire allowed, without à par- 
biculat Heknes bf te Billtop; b be Mader o the Sacrament of 
Pemttettee: And che Rr Canon of the Council of Colceden is re- 
newed, inch teftrains the number of the Clergy to che utility 
and eigenedestof che Church The Inferior Ciergy are reinſtated 
in the. Föfletienb te their” refpedtive! Claſſes; and where 
thelt nutnder 26 not THMciint 40 Perform Thoſe of dhe Tour leſſer 
Ordets, theft place may be ſupphed by Laymen, who tiave been 
once matried, who are to be wenfurell, ad, when they officiate, 
to wear tlie Cleffeaf Habit. Phiis Jong and edifying Docree, 
which takes up eghterti chüpters, Cohcludes wich regulations for 
eftdbliſhing Semitiries in every Dioceſe; which was judged 
ſo uſeful, that many f tie Fachters affirrned, was this to be he 
ſole frult of the Couneil, it Wodld make abundantly amends for 
all their paths} The" Tope weis hike” firft 26" ſet the example of 
this'laudabte itffirction'By Founing ile Norman mann which 
he affigned'ts the'care of the Jeſuits. oH 
Tuts Seſion being ovet;"the Spaniſh Ambaſfidor ve Gl 
thoſe who' Were fepardted from dhe Cathelie Church, ſheuld be 
garn Invited -t0-theTbimcll ; Bütt us this meaſure muiſt Have voca- 
fioned% great delay Ir affairs, Which had wready been much pro- 
tracted; it Was ſet aſide; aud regulations prepared for the Decree 
againſt Clundeffine - The Committees for this purpoſe 
weis held in Cardinal Mirovs,” the chief Legate's Palace; but 
the Purbiers coming 10 ho fefolütion, the meeting, in which this 
point was to Have been decided, and which was Bred en the 
16th" öf „ was adhournet to the 1th of /November ; 
which vatation iche Cardinal of Lerrain made uſe va to 8⁰ 10 
Rome, r te ON ire 01 
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Tur French King, at the fame time, ſent a peremptory order 
toikl Ambaſſadors. to enter their proteſt againſt, a Decree: for the 
reformation of Soyereigns, which was reported to be in readineſs; 
and, in caſe any ſuch ſtep was. taken; to, withdraw” to Fenice. 
Du Ferrier, one of the Ambaſſadors, poke on this. head with 
great vehemence, in full Council; and having been. anſwered, 
with equal vivacity, by the Biſhop of Montefiaſcone, he replied by 
a Diſcourſe of paſſion and reſentment, rather than of proof and ar- 
gument, which he publiſbed with hat he. calls his Apology, and 
then retired to Venice. The Object of this projected. Reformation 
Was to withdraw, the Clergy, both as to their perſons and effects, 
thoſe which! they hold hy inheritance not,excepted,, from the Tem- 
poral Powerz;and:fubſtitate the Pope: and Biſhops in. the place of 
Kings and Magiſtrates. It was very natural that the intereſted 
Powers ſhould ahſolutely reject a tegulation no leſs. repugnant to 
the doctrine of Jesvs Cuxis r and bis Apoſtles, than. to the autho · 
rity of the ciril Magiſtrate, andito pubſie prder and; tranquillity, 
Bur, whatever: might have / been the deſign | 
9 nothing can ſet forth the general ſenſe of che Council with 
reſpect to this imputation, in a clearer, light, than the ſhort and 
pathetic exhortation: addreſied. to Perrin: in the laſt Seſſon, 
which I ſhall here trankrihe,—-*< The Fathers have, nothing ſo 
much at heart, as the re-eſtablihment of Chuxch:Niſcipline among 
all Orders of Chriſtians ; and;,,that it be not only inviolably ob- 
ſerved at ane but ſecured againſt; all future attempts to weaken 
f regulations which congern the 
Clergy, they deem. it ingumbant on them to adeopiſh, temporal 
Princes of their duty, and haye a confidence. that, in quality of 
Catholics and Protectors of the, holy Faith, they: will not only 
readily. concur. in ſupport of, the Rights of the Church, but will 
like wiſe prevail: on their Subjects, $01 paꝝ to ; Churchmen, in gene- 


ral, to Pariſh Prieſts, and to the higher Orders of Eccleſiaſtics, 4 | 


n reſpect; and not only ſecure thoſe immunities, which are 
by, eſtabliſhed 


% 


againſt all hoſtile attempta. had: by their authority and muiſi- 
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eſtabliſhed by the order of eee inflitariong;- from | 
being infringed,” but |inforce} the deference of theit | 


— — — 


them; that they aro to loo on themſelves as under ian obligation 


of obſerving the Canons, the Decrees of / all general Councils, 


and other Apoſtolical Ordinances, made in favour of EccleGaftical 
perſons. andthe. liberties of the Church, and againſt thoſe who 
injure them 3 and, moreover; reminds Emperors} Kings,” Com- 
monwealths, Nrioces and all petſons of :whatever- dignity: that 
their obligation on theſe heads is greater in proportion to the 
advantages of temporal bleſſings, and extent of power they enjoy 
ah others : and — . — 


ſerview of God a8:beiniymnderCtbiitiopetialine priiteQion/»/\'Dhat; 
the piety: and religion of the: -Princes;' their Predecefiors; ĩs pro- 
poſed to their imitation, o not content to: protect the Church 


cence gteatlyi contributed to the advantages ſhe enjoyed. In 
concluſion, the Fathers entreat each of them to fill up the meaſure 
of his duty, that God may be worſhipped in holineſs, and with- 
out unneceſſary avocation add Biſhops and other Eceleſiaſties 
enjoy an undiſturbed-tranquillity in the places of their Reſidences: 
and. apply: themſelves; in their crab functions, to the ediſica- 
tion of the people and their oπτ p ,], ]ment in Virtue. 
Tux fecree concerning Marriage was publiſhed in the next 
Seſſions: on the 1th f Nævemberi and declares this engagement 
of no effect if the dans are not thrice pubſiſhed :; unleſs the 
Ordinary diſpenſes with · cha publication: and if t be not ratified: 
by the Pariſh: Prieſt; in the preſenee bf two or three witneſſts. 
The Council, like wiſe, condemus thoſe who aſſtrt [Matrimony 
to be id unleſs it be crateQrnd with: the. conſent af Parents, 
and that theſe can either anmmb or malte it valid. The! impe- 
* ariſe from: 9 

ä r decency 
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decency and ſorication. ar treatet &: ond thoſe in hæ knowingly 
ſhall contact marriage witkin the prohibited degrees, ane to be 
{eparated vvithout: eps of a mote favdiliable trentment / and that 
a. diſpenſation within the ſetond degreeof on ng·uinity is not to 
be gramed, unleſs in ſavour of! Princes, ur me! public utility 
The Council declares there can be no marriage betq en the i 
viſher and the perſon farcibly. taken away; 1 longlas ſhe conti 
nues in his pb wer; and preſaribes the- cautions i be obü Ded in 
the marriages of Vagabonds aud ſucli as have noi Hh and 2 
nouners Excommunication againſt thoſe-who hive iwiteyeudinage 
unleſs they ſeparate after the third admonition — 
and againſt all who put an obſtructijon toi the freedom of mar- 
riage . It rene ws the ancient prchihition f ſohæmriziag marriage 
from Advent till after: TWelſthl D my, and Hm AH. Wedneſday 
till after Low-Sunday:++ This TIlecret, which is particularized 
through fix chapters, is introduced: by à ſhort preface, which 
ſums up the doctriue of this Sabrament ; and byltwelve Cunons, 
or Nules vf Faith = of-+whieh the fifth ,h, and tWwelvth, are 
moſt -obſervable.'': They pronounce ia curſe on thoſe who affirm 
that the bond of marriage can be diſſulvod on dovount of hereſy; 
or that this contract is not annülled by a ſdlemn engagement in 
a Religious ſtate, made by eicher of the parties before he eu,? . 
mation of the marriage; dt, laſtlyi thas the Cauſes relative to 
Matrimony:d6 not belong tei the Eecleſiaſticat Gurtk·'· 
Tus Decree concerning Reformation, which paſſed in this 
Seffion; Wintains twenty-one Chupters z eleven ef which are em- 
_ ployed on what regard the: choice of Cardinals and Bifhops; on 
the. duties of their Ration; and tlie priviteges annexed 10/it;— It 
obſerves the obligation the Pope: ties under of ſupplying the Sacred 
College with Members worthy ſuch à Senate and frem all Na- 
tions of Chriſtendomm. It appbints Provincial Councils to be held 
every'thres years q and Dioceſan; dvery:year;; andilimirs Epiſcopal 
tia to me ſame: tern _ _ appeal; enn to the holy 

dee, 
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des / ns friviloge or exemptivii whatever is to hitider or ſuſpend 
the execution of what is enacted ſor the reforatiofr ef tnatiniers 
in theſe JudichT Meetings. Biſhops ate enjoiried tor appoint Peni- 
eentiartes n cheir Cathredrals, and to impoſe public penitence for 
public erimes, unfels irt caſes" when this prdQies would be leſs 
expedient." ' The'cognizance of all eriminal canfes brought againſt 
Biſhops; eſpecially chat of: Herefy, 'is referved to the Pope; and 
cllowhers, in che ſume decree; they art abthorifed to abſelve 
others from. that erime, but not to delegate their per t their 
Grand Vicars. The Countil directe that fle perſon nder the age 
of five and twehty de promoted to any preferment, to which! the 
eare of fouls is annexed ; of to any other ſpiricuut digtity, if be 
be two'y t of chat term: chat Arendeacons ſhall' be Doc- 
tors, or Bachelors of Divinity; or Biechtatex in the Cant BAW. 

The Fathers would have the mbiety, at leaſt, of the ptebetids in 
Cathedral, and tie mote cotifiderable' Collegiate Churches con- 
ferred on then. They aboliſh, allo the Enttauet fees, - whith 
were paid! on theſe oetafiotis. *Chipters' are ebmmanded to meet 
on the vataney of a Set aud appbint 4 Stand Wiear within' 18 
days after the deceaſe of the Biſhop: add ne one it to hold two 
benefices; unleſs one of them be not ſuffigient for à decent niain- 
it. As to theſe why Hold ſeverab Para Churehés, er a Cathie- 
dral with æ Purochial Church, they are to be lcnſteuined within 
ſix montlis, to relinquiſſi all but or. Auch as tlie ſpiritual wel- 
fare of Chriſtiam depends, in great meuſure, on the qualities of 
thoſe, under whofeimore/ immediate care and diretion they are, 
the Councih trohtt at large of tlie choide and examination o Pa. 
ric; Prieſts v and ameng other regulations, appbints that within 
ten day after the vacaucy of 2 Parſonage the Biſhop and perſun 
who has the right of [preſentation ſhalf name ſevelul Bockefiafticr 
to be-etariined by the: forriet,) and dieb others appointed by 
nne tobe votiferred on hn HU (hall! be 
Ggg2 Judged 
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judged- beſt qualified, —There are, in the Decree other ow 
againſt abuſes in the Collation of Benefices. 

Tug length, to Which the Coungil had been protrated, — 
to make the Fathers deſire, to, bring it to a concluſion . for 
which they, aſſign this reaſon. inthe following Seſſjon,. which: was 
the laſt : that ſuch. a number of biſhops. from ſo many diffe- 
rent Provinces of Chriſtianity could not abſent; themſelves any 
longer from their reſpective. Churches without, a gonſiderable de- 
triment to the People committed to, their charge.“ In this 
Seſſion, which was held on, the 3d of December, and was the 
25th ſince the firſt ſitting, two Decrees, were publiſned con- 
cerning Purgatory, the Invocation of. Saints, and the reſpect 
due to: their relicks and. images. And .becgule, the, Church of 
Rome has not been more ſlandered, not her doctripe more miſre- 
preſented than in the above mentioned particulars, I ſhall: here 
ſet down what) was defined., concerning them, as it contains the 
whole belief and practice of the Catholic Church With reſpect to 
each of theſe Articles. The Dernec noRurgetorpibeipg. ſhow, 1 L 
wall. preſent my, Reader with 2, tranſlation of the Mole. 

Tux Catholic Church, inſtructed by the Holy Ghoſt, om al- 
pete in paceding:amailecianddetwlnin thi: Geparal.one 
which. is now. fitting. dceording.}.to thei holy Scriptures and the 
doctrine of all Antiquity, [het there is I Hurgatory g and that the 
Souls chete detained are aſſiſtediby. the. grayers of che Faithful, 
and chieſy by the @aciifice of the Altar, ſd war ihy of God's gra- 
Steen len gemeente eee Biſhops 
to bo particularly wutehful that theithelief uf tho Faithſul con- 
cerbivg this tenet, bt conformable! is the: ſound:doftrine; which 
has been tranſmitted tom uis by the holy Fathers and Councils; 


and: 10 fee it bet prenched 0 them in this mater. To take 


care that in public: diſcourſes: to a groſs and ignorant multitude, 
all difficult and. ſubtle diſcuſſions of this ſubject be avoided, which 
en inſttuct nor nd. Nor nne thing 
NN 1 | that 


* 
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chat is uncertain, or has the appearance of falſchood to be ad- 
vanced on this head; and to proſcribe whatever favours of cu- 
rioſity or, ſuperſtition, or cauſes diſedification and ſcandal, as 
owing its origin to unbecoming and ſordid lucre. They are, 
likewiſe, to be watchful that the Offerings of the Faithful, as 
Maſſes, Prayers, Alms, and other works of piety, which are wont: 
to be performed for the repoſe; of the Departed, be diſcharged 
with devotion ; and that the relief which is due to Souls in a 
ſeparate ſtate, be diſcharged, not in à hafty and negligent manner, 
but with care and' accuracy, 'by:Pricfts whio ſerve! rho Church or | 
„1 2:41 255 1 
Tux other Decree concerning the Inedoacion: ok Saints,” is 
2 up as fully, and with a diſcernment and dignity equal to 
any thing in the whole Council. It enters on the ſubyect, by 
commanding Biſhops, and all who are charged with the inſtruc- 
tion of the people, to inform them particularly of what concerns 
licks, and the approved uſe of Images; as theſe practices are 
obſerved by the Catholic and Apoſtolic Church, received from the 
earlieſt times of Chriſtianity, and conformable: to the unanimous 
conſent of the holy fathers and decrees of Councils. They are 
to teach, that the Saints, who reign with Chriſt, offer up to 
God their prayers ſor men; that it js lawful and ſalutary to have 
recourſe to their interceſſion and aid, and to pray to them; in 
order to obtain grace and favour of God, through his ſon Jesvs 
CunsT,' our Lord and only Redeemer and Mediator: and that 
thoſe who deny the law fulneſs of this practice, or maintain 
that the Saints do not pray for us, or chat it is 1dolatrous to 
deſre their prayers for each one in particular ; or that it is re- 
pugnant to the word of God, and to the honour due to Jesvs 
CHRIST; the only Redeemer and Mediator between God and 
Man; or that ſuch uſage is folly, have ſentiments contrary to 
true 6 Faithful, in like manner, are to bear reſpect to 
the 
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the holy bodies of the Martyrs and other Saints, whis enjoy cter- 
nal life with Jesos Cunz theſe bodies having formerly been 
his living members, and the Temple of the holy Ghoſt, and are 


hereaſter tb be recuſcitated to life eternal; and God himifelf often 
conferring great benefits through: their means. Inſomuch, as 
thoſe. who affirm neither honour nor-venerayion to be doe to the 
Relicks of Saints; and that-it is to no purpoſe for the Faithful to 
pay a reſpect to them, and other facrad Memorials; or to viſit 
places eonſecratetd to their memory, in order to obtaim their aſſiſt- 
ance, ate abſalutely to be condemned, as the holy Church for- 
metrly has, and now again paſſes ſentence ow them The Images, 
likewiſe, of Jnsus CnRis r, of the Virgin Mother of God and 
the othep Saints, ate to be retained, particularly in Churches; and 
a due reſpect is to be paid to them. Not that we believe: the 
Divinity, or amy power, to reſide in them on account: of which 
this reverence is paid: or that any thing is to be afked of, or any 
confidence placed in them, as the Pagans put their truſt in Idols: 
but becauſe-the honour paid to them, is referret to the Originals 
which: they repreſent. Thus, in the Images we kkiſs hefore which 
we uncover our heads, and proſtrate ourſelves, e adore: Jesus + 
 Cunrsr, and pay our reſpects to his Saints, whoſe reſemblance” 
they bear: as this doctrine has been already defined; particularly 
in the ſecond Council of Nice; aguitiſt thoſt who:oppupned it 
The people are, moreover; to be taught that the Myſteries of our 
Redemption thus repreſented, are deſigned to render the Atticles 
of our belief familiar to them; and that they not only renew the 
; | which God has operare® in his Saints, and the wholeſome: cxam- 
| ple they have left us; but-awakery our: gratitade; and animate us 
to an imitation of their behaviour, to adore and love the fu- 
preme Being, and lead a liſe of piety :- and thoſe» who advance 
* Re 40 __ NE or pg from: them, 
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the Council ardently deſires it ſtwuld be abolihed ; that no ima- 
ges be: exphſed Which can give dccaſfion to etror, de become a 
fnare- % the ignorant: and here the repreſentations are taken 
from Seripture, the illiterate Vulgar, for whoſe aid they are-chiefly 
deſigned; are to be carefully iti formed, that the Divine Being is 


Relicks, abd che due uſt of Images; all manner of ſuperſtition, 
all ſordid and illiberal gain, and whatever is inconſiſtent wit de- 
cency, 4s to be ſhunned. After cheſe general injunctions, the 
Council entets into a detail of ſeueral practices, which it ranks 
under theſe heads: and praſcribes the caution to be obſerved in 
the examination of Miracles, in aboliſhing either cuſtoms, whoſe 
lawfulneſs is equivocal, or inveterate Evils ; and _— Oe 
tant queſtions on theſe matters. 


liſhed. at the fans times. 0ne.of. which regards Religious perſons 
of both Sexes; the other, a general Reformation. The firſt is 


wiſe were prohibited, by their Conſtitutions, are allowed, ſor the 
future, to have immoyeable.. goods. An exception was anade at 
the earneſt requeſt of ſome branches of St. Froncis's inſtitute: 
and Laynes, who had ſucceeded to the government of the Jeſuits, 
though, at fiſt, he made the. ſame petition for the profeſied 
houſes of this. Society, yet he afterwards deſiſted from it. By the 


men; and the ninth and tenth contain the Regulations of Convents 
immediately ſubject to the holy See, which are to be governed by 
the Biſhops of the place, as Delegates of that See: and Religious 
Women are to be admoniſhed, by their inſtitutions, to confeſs 
; themſelves and receive the holy Euchariſt, at leaſt; once a man. 
The 


I any abuſe has ctept into ſuch holy and ſulutary obſcrvances, - 


above all reſemblance, and not to be ex preſſed by colours, or 
outward: form. In the invocation! of Saints, the veneration of 


THERE were hkewiſe twd a eee 


divided into two and twenty chapters; by the third of which al 
Monaſteries, even of the mendicant Orders, and thoſe who otber- 


fifth Chapter, an exact Encloſur oy is enjoined to all Religious Wo- 
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. eleventh, ſubjects ſuch as exerciſe in Convents the functions 
of Pariſh Prieſts, to the authority of the Ordinary. The fifteenth 
prohibits any perſon: to take religious vows before they are full 
ſixteen years old, and have paſſed one in a: probationary ſtate. A 
curſe is pronounced againſt whoever- conſtrains any one to enter 
on a Religious ſtate, or hinders them from ſo doing: and religi- 
ous, perſons who have any cauſe to object to the validity of their 
engagement, are allowed to do it withih five years after their en- 
trance; but theſe elapſed; they are no more to be heard. A; 
theſe Articles, which concern Religious perſons, take in à conſi- 
derable part of the Hierarchy, and the beauty of the whole 
Church depends fo much on their regularity, the Committees and 

* general-Conventions which prepared the heads, took every pre- 
caution to include in them whatever could' anfwer that purpoſe ; 


as muſt appear to all weer e wo n. them'with 
attention, enen 9150) | 
After this decree which regarded the Monaſtic profeſſe, the 
Fathers immediately proceeded to the duties of the Epiſcopal Or- 
der; and the directions given on this Article are not inferior to 
any part of the Council: which then goes on to the charge of 
Heads of Univerſities and Colleges, and of thoſe who have the care 
of others; and having here un open to explain itſelf on the 
ſubject of Excommunication, it begins with the following caution; 
« that though this puniſhment be the nerve of Eetleſiaſtical Dif- 
cipline; and very expedient to contain the People within the 
bounds of duty, yet it was to be uſed with great ſobriety and 
moderation; ſince it had been found by experience, that a too 
frequent alk; and on flight becaſions, caliſed it rather to be deſpi- 
ſed tharr feared, and produced greater Evil chan Good. The 
following part of the articles entets on the cauſes which Juſtify 
the infficting this puniſhment, and preſcribes! ſeveral regulations 
concerning it. The Fathers had ſeveral other matters to deter- 
07 but, night „ on, they aſfoirned 'to the next day, 
when 
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when. they: publiſhed five other Decrees, with rr 70e e 
end to: the Seſſion, and cloſed the Council. . 

Tux firſt of theſe, Articles concerns a pratice of ſoch . 
quence, and which has been the object of ſo much obloquy, as 
to deſerve to be tranſcribed from the words of the Council. 
The power of granting Indulgences having been conferred by 
Ixsus CHRIST on his Church, ſhe has made uſe of it from the 
carlieſt times. as derived from God. The holy Council, there- 
fore, ordains that it be retained as very ſalutary and approved by 
the authority of former 8ynods, and pronounces an Anathema on 
thoſe who fay that Indulgences are unlawful, or deny the Church's 
power to grant them. It requires, nevertheleſs, that, according to | 
the ancient approved cuſtoms they ſhould be granted with reſerve: | 
and moderation, leſt a too great facility in this point weaken 
Eccleſiaſtical Diſcipline. But as to abuſes which have been in- 
troduced, and given occaſion to Hereticks to traduce this favour- 
able appellation, the Council is extremely deſirous they ſhould be 
reformed, and commands whatever has the appearance of illicit 
gain, in the diſtribution of them, to be aboliſhed, as having been 
productive of great diſorders. And as fot other diſorders, which 
have their riſe either in ſuperſtition, ignorance, irreverence, or 
any ſuch like ſource; and of which, on account of their number 
and variety in different places, it would be hard to enter on a 
detail, all Biſhops are required to look into theſe particulars, in 
their reſpective Dioceſes, in order to lay them before the firſt Pro- 
vincial Synod; that being found: unlawful by the conſent of the 
other Bithops,- the relation may be ſent to the Pope, that by his 
authority and prudence, he may regulate the whole, as ſhall be 
moſt expedient; and the treaſure; of Indulgences be diſpenſed to 
the Faithful with piety and holineſs, and without any juſt cauſe 

of complaint,” This is the whole definition of the Catholic 
Church concerning this Article; though the generality of thoſe 
who are ſeparated from her Communion, and take their notions; 
Hhh from 


———— 


Tux ſecond of che five mentioned/Deorees p 
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from ſuch as are unacquainted with her doctrine, or chuſe to miſ- 
repreſent it, think the very reverſe of what . is here ſet down.” 
ibes the ob- 
ſervance of faſts and feſtivals, and aſſigne the reaons/of each. 
'The third'remits to the Pope's care the catalogue of prohibited 
Works, and the correction of the books which contain the Church 
fervice, the Miſſal and Breviaty; that, having been reviſed by his 
orders, they may come out by his authority: It aſſigns to him, 
alſo, the publithing the'Catechiſm, and | commands the memo- 
rials of theſe ſeveral heads, which had been draww up by Com- 
mittees appointed for each pugpoſe, to be put into his Holineſs's 
hands. The ignorance in which both the Clergy and Laity were 
plunged, particularly ſince the Councit of Bale, and in Germany 
deeper than elſewhere, had facilitated the way to innovations in 
Religion. The Fathers, therefore, who ſaw the extent of the 
Evil, had ordered an Inſtruction to be drawn up for the Paro- 
chial Clergy, in form of à Catechiſm, which n neuer be ſuffi- 
ciently commended, nor ſtudied too much. 

Tux fourth Decree, which orders the acceptance of T5 Coun- 
cil, and the execution of its Decrees, was compoſed by the Car- 
dinals of Lorrain, and Madrucci; who, to obviate all objections, 
weighed the terms with a very exact ſorutiny.— This Decree was 
followed by a freſh reading of thoſe that had been made under 
Paul; and Julius III. after which, the fifth and laſt Decree was 
publiſhed, for putting an end to this celebrated Aſſembly, which 
was opened at Frent, in the year 1545, and by ſeveral proroga- 
tions continued through eighteen years, till the year 1563. It 
ended with ſuch univerſal ſatisfaction on the part of the Biſhops, 
that tho greater number teſtified: their joy by their tears. The 
Cardinal of Lorrain, to avoid confuſion, compoſed the order of 
Acclamations, which were to be made at the cloſe, and having 
pronounced them with an audible voice, the Fathers joined in 
teſtifying their aſſent, n the good wiſhes he had 

made. 


A 


Heads of Religious: Orders y vir. four Legates, two Cattlinauls, 


Count 4% Luna, reotived the Dotrees,/ and ſigned them ſeparately | 
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made. It appears, from the Acts of the Council, thut it is ac- 


counted the twentieth of the General. It was fubſcribed to by two 


hundred and fiſty-five Fathers, including Biſhops, Abbors, und 


three Patriarchs, twenty-five Archbiſhops, one hundred and fixty- 
eight Biſhops, , ſeven Abbots, thirty-nine Proxies, and ſeventeen 
Heads of Religious Orders— In tho ſuhſeription, to the words 7 
have ſubſcribed, all the Fathers added, l Defirtor, except the 
Proxies, whe had never been allowed the right of voting To 
days after, all the, Ambaſſadors who were at T#ent, except the 


from the ſuhſoription of the Fathers The ratifieation/of the Acts 
having been petitioned with che uſual fortnalities, in the name of 
the whole Council, the Pepe confirmed / them on the 26th of 
January, 156.4, and reſerves to himſelf the deciſion of any diffi- 
culty which may ariſe on the ſubject Tho Fathers had likewiſe | 
paid. the ſane. deſtrenec to tho holy Ses in their laſt Decrevn— 
The Ordonances of the Council Were to take place on the firſt of 
the following. May ; and a Committee ' n Cardinals was 
eſtabliſhed to bring therm into practice. 

Tun Council of Trent was) received without any reſtriion by 
the Kingdom of, Porthgal; the. Venetian, and the Duke of Sauqy. 
The Spaniards, the Flaming, Neapolitans, and Sicihens, cauſed 


it to be publiſhed with a eaution as to any part of its Diſcipline, 


which might be derogatory to the claims of their reſpective 80- 
vpreignties ; hut without any particular reſtriction; and Cardinal 
Cammendom obtained of the King! of Poland, to receive it in full 


genata; and in their preſence who had renounced the communion 
of tho Church Tbe Emperot moved: a: difficulty in admitting 
it, by perſiſting to demand the uſe of the Cup, and the marriage 
of the Frirſthoadt i the firſt of ich was: allowed under certain 
limitations, and where there ſhould be ſufflcient cauſe It was 
never | pie in Frdnnr; bocauſe! fome: of its Regulations are. 
H h h 2 not 


— tor; the /eviſtonts /oE, that Kingdomy;and--407her 


mendation of novelty with the generality of his Readers, ſome 


and it may be deemed neodleſs after ſuch à detail, to add Re- 


ſhare: and the intimate connection which: the Continuation and 


than the Text itſelf. 
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are termed Privileges: of the Gallican Church. But the Darin 
is univetſally ſubmitted tot and the Qlnitch of Nrunte has unani- 
mouſly acknowledged in it, the ancient and cn ie d Faith cf 
the Catholic Chutch. In the following year, 1 56 f, ſevefak Pro- 
vincial Councils were aſſembled in different States, fort the publi- 
cation of its Decrees; the molt celebrated of which id that held 
at Milan, by Cardinal Charlet Borromeo, Attchbiſhop of that City, 
who, though then very young, drew on himſelf the admiration 
of all Europe, by his zeal, his eloquence; and the majeſty with 
which he preſided at this Aſſembly, of which he was the Soul. 

I x the Author had not grounds to/think that the foregoihg ae- 
count of the Council of Trent, would have, at lex; the recom- 


part of it might have bee contracted into a nartower compaſs: 


flection to matter of Fact. Caimmiar? Pons having preſided at 
ſeveral Seſſions of this great Aſſembly, the ſubject of this Hiſtory 
is immediately intereſted im thoſe trartſactions, in which he had a 


Cloſe of the Council had with the: Opening; made the relation of 
the latter neceſſary, in a Work where the former could not have 
been omitted. As to any obſervations which aiſe frem the fub- 
j6, it would really be ſuperfluous to point them out, were the 
feveral Articles and Decrees read with attention, and impartially 
weighed; becauſe theſe furniſſi ſo many and fo uſeful, that a Wri- 
ter muſt be vain indeed, who thinks toiſuggeſt any thing which 
can either raiſe a higher Idea of Wiſdom than appears through 
every part of it, or inforce its _ wh moral with me energy 


, Tar lt Council held, at Yerafelew; by che Apolites) is the 
Plan on which the Catholic Church has ever proceeded in her 


en Conventions, on n of Faith and Diſcipline. The 
following 
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following Incident gave occafion, to it. There had been a conſi- -- ita 
derable diſagreement. among the Faithful concerning the oblig- 
tion of the Moſaical Obſervances; on which 1a, deputation Was 
ſent to Feruſalem, where the preaching of the Goſpel, began, and 
where St. Peter, the Prince and Chief of the Apoſtolic College 
then was. On this, as many of the Apoſtles and Prieſts, as the 
circumſtanges of the times would admit, met end diſauſſed the 
queſtion at leiſure, and with, great exactneſs. St. Peter preſides at 
the Meeting, he opens it by propoſing the matter. in debate, and 
ſaying, they were informed that God, from ancient. times, had made 
choice of him to: declarg the, Goſpel to the heathen world, and bring 
them over 9 it., But cho, he is firſt-who, delivers; his judgrotnt, 
he 18 not the ſole Judge. St. James, who was Biſhop of Jeru- 
alem, judges alſo, and expreſſes himſelf in that authoritative Cha- 
rater. When thoſe, who choſe to give their opinion, had ſpo- 
ken, the queſtion is decided; and the deeifon, grounded on the 
holy Scriptures, and drawn: up hy the common conſent of all- pre- 
ſent. , It i is then committed to Writing, not as a human deter- 
mination, but an Oracle; and thoſe, in whoſe name it is ſent, 
ay, at the head of the Definition, with all aflurance, Ir has ſeem- 
ed good to the Haly Ghoſt. and to Us.” The deciſion thus made is 
ſent to particular Churches, not to be examined, but received 
and executed with an entire ſubmiſſion.— The World has. never 
ſeen a, more, illuſtrious, Copy of this venerable Original than that 
of which I have given the abridgement, as will appear to every 
Comparer of i its rein with, what is related, an the Acts 0 
the Apoſſles. 

Tux Council receives no le * 4 From the 3 ho 
compoſed it, who were as knowing and learned as ever met on 
ſuch, or any other occaſion. This appears from their characters 


tranſmitted to us by thoſe: who were perſonally acquainted with 
them, and were themſelves very great men; and by the Writings, 
by which ſeveral of that Aſſembly have recommended their own 
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greeably to theſe advantages, and to the 
— yen they entered on a greater detail, 
both of the Fenets which were to be aſcertained, the errors to 
be condemned, and the points of Diſeipline teformed, than had 
ever yet enlightened any period of the Chriſtian Era. Fhe bare 
defence of Truth was by no means the ſole end of theſe Regula- 


tions; and no Work, next to the Supreme of Books, ami Sublime 


of all Writings'*, gives ſo noble and accurate am Idea of the doc- 


trine and moraliey ef che Gofpel; ſuch proofs of the one, and 


ſuch encouragement to hve up to the other; and is fo proper to 
remove the prejudices, under which the Catholic cauſe labours, 
with thoſe who ate ſeparated from her communion; by letting 
them ſbe What her Faith and Practice preſcribe, and on what 
foundation they both feſt: and, therefore, do Teeding can be 
ö * Ge 

Tun Members of her own communion will, en 
uh motives of acquieſtente in the guidance of a Church, which 


they perceive to be- till the ſame, amidſt AF tho changes which 


ſurtound and paſs hefore her: that Her unerring Light-is, at once 


clear, unchanged; and univerſal; and has, in every age, imparted. 
the Rule of Belief and Action to All who have any claim to a 
ſueceſſion from the Apoſtles ; and been the ſource and teſt of 
every. rightful tenet, Fhat, like the Soul, which feeds the whole 
frame with ſpirits, ſupplies it with vigour, directs each motion, 
and. ſuſtains every nerve, this divine Direction has provided not 
only Nations and Provinces, but-Individuals with ſpirĩtual ſupplies 
ſuited to all their neceſſities. f. The calamity of the times is 


. Mr. rr. of the Holy Scriptures, 5 


+ naa 205 Bede ſedula et 
cauta depoſitorum apud ſe Dogmatum 
cuſtos, nihil in its unquam permutat, 
nibil minuit, nihil addit: non amputat 
neceſſaria, non apponit ſuperſlua: non 
zmittit ſua, non uſurpat — fed om- 


Ni induftris hoc unum 8 ut vetera 
fideliter ſapienterque tractando, fi que 
ſunt illa antiquitus inſurmata et inchoata, 
accuret et poliat; ſi quæ jam expteſſa et 
enucleata, conſolidet, firmet ; fi quz jam 
confirmata et defmita, caſtodiat. ' Deni- 
que quid; unquam alind Conciliorum 
Decretis enixa eſt, niſi ut quod antea 
ſimpliciter 


a 
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ſuch; ſays the Council, and the perverſcneſs ef choſe who are 
fallen- from the Church  obſtinate, that there was nothing: fo 
cleatly proved, or: ſo firmly eftabliſhed, which they have not vi- 
tiated.” This engaged the Fathers to apply themſelves, in a par- 
ticular. mannet, to diſprove and reject the errors which then ob- 
tained, and to elucidate thoſe truths, by which they are ptinci- 
pally contraſted : in all which they have added nothing to the 
Doctrine of Antiquity, but placed in an advantageous light what 
the Innovators endeavoured to obſcure. They were ted to this 
method by the invariable practice of paſt ages, which had never 
failed to decide according to what an uniform tradition had deli- 
vered down to them. For whatever Truth is called in queſtion, 


and at whatever diftance of time, the Diſputants always find the 


Church in the ſame fituation, and equally ready to oppoſe to 
them the fame Decrees, which, the holy See and the Unanimity 
of the Faithful have formerly pronounced, without adding any 


thing but what was neceflary to confute new errors, which have 


riſen up againſt Truths as ancient as Chriſtianity. Thus, this 
General Council, like all the preceding, has been an illuſtrious 


evidence that the Chriftian Faith, which has the Source of Fruth 


for its Author, partakes of the Unity of its divine Origin, which 
cannot be: divided, and eee — 
of the Whole. 

_ Froucn arch eee aid 0 a deen 
Tribunal, every rational inveſtigation by which Errot is detected, 


 ſimpliciter credebatur, hoe idem packe 


diligentiùs erederetur; quod anteà lentids 


prædieabatur, hoc idem poſteà inſtantis 


prædicaretur; quod anteà fecuriùs cole 
batur, hoc idem poſtei, ſollicitibs exeo- 
leretur? Hoc, inquam, ſemper, neque 
quiequam preterea, novi- 


tatibus excitata, Conciliorum ſuorum 


decretis Catholica perfecit Eccleſia, niſi 


tions ſuſceperat, hoc deinde Paſteris e- 
tiam per Scripturz chirographum conſig- 


naret: magnam rerum ſummam paucis 
litteris comprehendendo; et plerumque 


propter intelligentiæ lucem, non novum 
fidei ſenſum novæ appellationis proprie- 
tate ſignando. Vicmmtii Lirinenſu, adver- 
fus Hwzrefes,, Commonitorii cap. xxxii. 


| 530 Aptiox: Huge in the 5th Century. 
ut, quod prius 3 Majoribus ſolä tradi- 


and 
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| and its contrary Truth inforced, was made uſe of in the Com- 
mittees and General Conventions which prepared the matter for 
the Seſſions, and in the method obſerved in theſe laſt deciſſve 

| Meetings. Hence the Deciſions are not leſs clear and preciſe, 
than abſolute and peremptory the Council having conſtantly 
taken care to remove” whatever might give the mind a pretext 
to go aſtray, as has been ſeen in the Articles of the invocation 

of Saints, of Purgatory, and of the treſpect due to holy Images; 
and the ſame might be exemplified in other Inſtances. A com- 
pleteneſs, therefore, ſuch as leaves nothing to be deſired, is as 
remarkable in theſe Decrees, as their agreement with each other, 
and with the belief of all Antiquity. Theſe Advantages become 
more extenſive, as the high Court of Judicature that enjoys them, 
not being at a loſs to find her doctrine, explains herſelf without 
difficulty or circumlocution; and, for this reaſon, neither loads 
nor perplexes her decifions with unneceſſary words. As ſhe con- 
templates the moſt ſublime Myſteries without being loſt in their 
blaze, ſhe propoſes them without ambiguity, being aſſured to find 
in thoſe, to whom ſhe ſpeaks, a; readineſs -** 'to' captivate their 
underſtanding to the obedience of Faith,” and a ſtrength of mind 
capable of ſupporting the weight of the divine Secret. 
Tun Adverſaries, indeed, of the Church of Rome have object 

ed to her, after Fra. Paolo, that the Council of Trent has generally 
delivered itſelf in obſcure and equivocal. terms. But this Objection 
could never have been made but with a view to miſrepreſent this 
Aſſembly, to thoſe who were never likely to read its Acts. A 
moderate attention to what is there contained, even in the ſketch 
here given, will evince this charge to be no leſs deſtitute of foun- 
The late dation, than the ſneer of an impious Scoffer, the diſgrace of his 
1 age and country, who calls the whole, a folemn banter, But, as 
Dacier, on à celebrated French Critic obſerves, the nobleſt ſubjects are moſt 


wn x liable to burleſque, by perverting their meaning; as ſome pictures, 


| fey. by _ 8 the poſition, repreſent a Man or a Monſter. 


8 
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Snaurp any doubt concerning this perſpicuity - yet remain, 
0 to a decided point 3 every intelligent and equitable; Reader 
will reflect, that Almighty God, who beſt: knows to what a de- 
gree: of knowledge it is fitting Man's underſtanding ſhould” attain, 
5 by by dhe Truths he'is pleaſed to reveal, leaves us often in the dark 
with reſpect to ſeveral circumſtances which accompany theſe 
trutlus, and to the manner of explaining them; and this creates 
a neceſſity of uſing only general expreſſions. an ſuch occaſions, 
in order to remain within the moderation recommended by St. 
Paul, and not, contrary to the rule he bas laid down, Be more 

wiſe than it beboues as to he ; but id be wiſe with ſebriety. 
But though the terms employed in ſuch caſerdor general, they 


ſenſe, though they may not convey evidence to the laſt preciſion. 
That good faith in pronouncing only on what was certain, and 


not wrapping up any doubtful tenet in the deciſion, ſo worthy” -- 


the authority: df the Repreſentative of the Catholic Church, was 
obſerved; through allothe Seſſions. 1 ſhall content myſelf with 
giving the following: inſtance; The form of a decree had been 
drawn up, from whence - the Pope's' ſuperiority. to a general 


Council might be inferred; ; This was oppoſed!" by. the French 


Biſhops: and the Cardinal of Lorrain at ibeit head, and Pallavi- 
cini relates that the Pope being conſulted, made anſwer, that no- 
thing ſhould be defined, but by the - unanimous conſent! of the 
Fathers, and the Decree! was accordingly ſuppreſſdqc qq. 


To this. moderation in defining only what was. to conſtitute 8 


the Catholic Doctrine, we are to join the pathetio Addreſſes to 


thoſe who had forſaken it; and the gravity of the Admonitions, 


which introduce, by way of Preface, ſome of the Seſſions, and are 
intermixt with the precepts which regard Diſcipline; becauſe 
they manifeſt. the Fathers! uniyerſal; diſpoſition to acquit them- 
ſelves of every part of their charge, and muft be felt by all who 
age an ce fame dignity and pre- 
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eifion which diftinguiſh the matter and uffoch the ſentiment and 
expreflion, have cauſed ſuch a variety of ſutiject 106 be dompriſed 
in one ſmall volume, and placed. the Counult'ef Frog on ultbel, 
at at leaſt, with the moſt celebrated and wreardievebaipelitions :" any 
made each part to be enounced with remarkable life and ſpirit. 
This acruracy is recommended: by an exeimption from all repetiti- 
nedted 2 diftion; clear, oonciſe and: nervous and aw arramgrment 
to the minuteſt precepts and definitions, and an additional ad- 
vantage to what precedes 'ahd follows in its proper place; and 
makes the Whole worthy: the majeſty uf ſuch Legiſlature; and a 
Cauſe the moſt ſagred and important tui hlub the wind of Man 
can be admitted; I may add, withour departing from the notion 
of that ſerious and Chriſtian Sublime which; is: afſted to ſuch an 
Aſſembhy, that though nothing can be more polite op diſpaſſionate 
chan the manns in which nl the Decree/and)whawver'ihas any 
zelation to thern, is penned, yet inis is done wu u noble fim- 
plicity, without any affectation of the UinamentecoF ſpeech; and 
the whole attention is viſibly taken up in inſtructing, not in gain- 
ing applauſe. The Affeſſors of this Fribunal every where diſeo- 
ver that generdus diſdain and abhorrenes'of capital error: andl vice, 
which they could not have differgbled wthout departing from 
their character; but they! do ĩt with: a due regurdꝭ 0 the weakneſs 
of Mankind ; and endeavour mote to reform" than'chuſtiſe ;. tho 
in their -place,; one could not always beeffetied without the . 
The form in which the Acts off the Biſhops of Noms ure drawn up,. 
which frotn the Bulla, or Great Seal, ate called Bulk, like that 
of the As of other Sovereigns, is, for the moſt part, neither 
very eugaging nor entertaining, yet thoſe” prefixed to the ſeveral 
parts of the Council, are not liable to this objection. 
Tus frequent interruptions,. and the length I which 
act protracted, ak: . cu an almoſt total 
ſucceſſion: 
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fucteffion of the Menabers, who, at different times, dompoled it; ah 
| of ityle and ſentiment appears through the De- 
cook een thaidelines no leſs than if they had been enactect and 
written by the e Convention, or oven by the ſame perſon: fo 
mudhniditl Thar at, lui, fills, . connett:, and Bounds the Uni- ſtem, 
verſe, and hu, ty! way uf ercellure, the gift of thotutton, pre- ch. i. 
vail (over-alb i han obſtacles ;/ and ſtamp the Image of Hirnſclf, 
unity, tui and GinRtity on aA body of Laws, to which, on ac- 
odunt of the c ec the pioduced in the Chriftiary World, we 
may apply the uroriig ohe Prophet, Aluigbey God has ſent forth 
his Spirit, and wwitdught enn ne e 97 
nr. 58; 1 1699, $03. 1919 294 
A os ate, Sund abt 
no-condideration tun difpeaſc,o Wrifer; Was 1 to diſſemöle chat 
ſome: of the Dehiberatipm were accompanied with 4haſe intrigues 
and; paſſions, which; ard the attendants at the boards of other 
Comes, The hift6ry: of Mankind has over informed us, that 
where chene, are: Men, ahne wil, be weakneſſes infeparable/ From | 
humanity: > 'THhoimectings of the deft ani greateft Perſonages, in 
the happirſti ages habe adn abvinye' beer excript fret them: 
they found ent rann intot at- S nd whith the Sen of God Hact 
formed by-bis nr in ſrruciiam und em ple. Bet though! ſeveral 
of theſe affetsi were wb i variges' Invidents of the Cobntit, 
they were ſucbesdill by uiurimiry t ulk dectinl points, aud 
whatever concerned: a reſommmiom d mannerv; and arc all fluſ- 
triqus- eridencn that the buſmtſi i tire carrtied oi was coßuctect 
by: ao uti drdet; otb when accompliſiment thoſe very me- 
ſutes· Sen] which feerh calculated tb weakentor ſubvert it. 
As ibel beginning uf the Centpry! im which ene ng 
conueneũi was one of: the: unbappy Epoche of CHiſtianity; tire 
viſible: chartet of manners whicts wn the corfequence/of it let all 
Europe ſee an attention of Providence over che! Catholic Church. 
2 ww W any 'othgr Ferie of, "that Eltablihmant. had ever. 
24407 Iii 2 experienced; 


\ 
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experienced and though the deſtroying: Angel was! permitted to 
give her a dreadful. aſſault, he was not ſuffered to prevail againſt 
ber. muſt be allowed: to exemplify this aflertiodr frot what 

o happened in, our own Country; where, amidiſt deſtction and con- 
fuſion, our Catholic, Anceſtors, through the temper of their Ru- 
lers, who were ſtrangers ta the equity and moderation of the 
times, in which we, their Poſterity; have the happineſs to live, 

ſaw the exerciſe of thoſe herdic virtues neceſſary ich graced 

the early days of Chriſtianity and this National Church, which 

had few Martyrs in its iufancy, had the glory; to have many 

when ſhe was on the point of expiring-· A Work eſteemed for 

its accuracy, and which ends with the year 1588, that is, before 

the heat of Elzabeth's perſecutions, enumerates above 1200 per- 

ſons, who. ſuffered for their Religion, either in their lives or for- 

| tunes, and puts down: their; names; amongſt: vhm are eighteen 
ö Peers of the Realm, above ſour hundred lay perions of diſtinction, 
\ of both ſexes, and five; hundred; and thirty Prieſts::! The treaſon 
which. has, been imputed. to ſamt of them, is ſuſſiciently refuted 
by their proteſtation-at the Scaffold: of their-anviolable fidelity to 
| the, Queen, whom. they acknowledged forthedr rightful Sqyereigr 
1 | | and prayed... for her, 3 
All Kingdoms, and States in c un withothe See of Rome, 
each Province almoſt, in. theſe different Bovereiguities were wit- 

neſſes of the ſurptiæing change -which! the Regulations of the 

Council wrought; and that the Clergy in particular, was regular 

and edifying in proportion as the Biſheips ivere careful to introduce 

the practice of them. The Saminaries, and other & ſtabliſhments, 

either erected or. sefortned; by thel plan there laid down; greatly 

EMO! contributed o theſe: deſirable: purpoſes; and ſeveral Provincial 
A 0 Councils recalled in ſome part, at leaſt, the ancient diſcipline, 
1 and either ſtopped the growth of error, or prevented its —_ C 
Cbncenado Kal; TT TOES o — io nnn ns i | 
ini 4 6 e . e e. 5. M oy 
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The Monaſteries of St. Thereſe, in the midſt of populous Cities, 
ſet an example of abſtraction and retirement from the World, 
which may vie with 1 Deſerts of Thebazs, inhabited by the An- 
chorites — Ameri s cnlightened by the labours and mirac 
of St. Lewis Bertrand; and St. Francis Xavier ſhewed the ſpirit 
and wonders of an Apoftle ir in the Eaft Indies—The See of Rome 


ſaw Succeſſors worthy the Prince of the Apoſties ; Adrian v. 


Marcellus II. and Gregory, XIII, may bo ranked with the beſt of 
Popes; as Sixtus V. among the Greateſt. 
1 8#ALt. conelude What 1 had to ſay on the Council of Trent 


and its immediate conſequences, by a teſtimony, which, I pre- 


ſume, will Be above all exception, as coming from one whom 


the Engliſh Kippoſe very” well icquainted with the merits of the 


cauſe; who, nobody imagines to be prejudiced in favour of it, 
and every body acknowledges, where he is not byaſſed by pre- 
vention, et e eee « As to what” 
regards Diſcipline, ſay ys this Author, it is certain that ſeveral ex- 
cellent felis were made, according to the ancient ſpirit of 
the Chürch; and a a remedy applied to ſeveral pernicious abuſes 
which prevailed before with impunity.” And a little below, * 

theſe diſorders, fays he, have not been reformed by the 8 
but, if we ſet aſide prejudice, we may with truth ares 
they ate infinite ies than they were before®.” _ $11» 
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4 TIES 


The CARDINAL, on PS Death of Hoo VID adi a kg 
Ae, himſelf ty Edward. VI. _, 


Declines the Pupaey, vacated by the as of Put m1. u es 
en r HK Life, . de, 4 


LIES n 14 N Pons v exerting hignſdF, at 
225 S Trent, ig the, public cauſe of Chriſtianity, and ad- 

5 yanging ia the carrier, of ue worth and gag. 
5g Henry V VIII. had finiſhed, alif, the courſe. of which 
mY | 15 +: was ma: acked out, b 10 ite. different characters from 
that 01 his e ; I have followed him. threugh the 
various. :ENES o Which fed the ſeveral. Periads of -1 it, 
after he left « able path, in which. he fieſt. ſat qut; and 
made ſuch, reflections on them as they naturally raife, in a breaſt 
which i is not a anger to the feelings of juſtice, humanity, and 
religion. The laſt, deed of plunder and ſacrilege which dilgraces 
| Gel Annals, Was. the ſeizure 'of "what b he hb had ſpared. at the diſſo- 
lution of the Abbeys, and put an end to further rapine, which 
4 he ſtill meditated. A Speech he made to the Parliament, a little 
= : before his death, ſets forth, in a very ſignificant manner, the diſ- 
| poſitions in which he was about to leave the Nation, and the 
| | | effects which the changes in Religion, of which he was the Au- 
= | thor, already had on the temper, the manners, and principles of 
RF | the Engliſh, The general air of the diſcourſe, and the occaſion 
on which he ſpoke it, ſufficiently indicate that he was in high 
good humour with both Houſes, and therefore give greater weight 
to his complaints, and to the reality of thoſe Evils which cauſed 
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.o the .Ypecch, it being ke the confeſfn of 4 Aying Malefacto 
whothiows on bis Aſſeeiates the whole blame of rights wien 
were petpetrateil at bis inftigation; and by his Exanptent' 1 
Hawe enlarged, ig d very ridiculous a A WTAW ald mihol?, 
on dds maten love which tuned between Hi ind Aid Furz. 
ment; * He thanks thetn for the farrehder they Had 'Kitely tithe 
him of the Chantries, Hoſpitals, and other ſuch Foundatiorts'; 
 andiafſores'thens, the revenues wrifing dem the Eflöblibttents, 
hall de eniployed/in a much more godly anner thin they wete 
aware: of He then tells them, that concord hi cexfell ttrivnight 
them, und difiention every where bore” rule. That the Clergy 
ptcached one ngainſt another, taught contrary deckr ines, arid in- 
veighed againdt: each other with as little charity as FE OnY 
That the whole Nation was at variance, through the obſtinacy 
of ſone: and the curiolity of others — That few or none 
ed the wond of God with truth and fincerty=—That, wile, 
mended theſe Crimes, by bud dectrihe id. Pa Yen, 
aur God ba agpointel bis Vicar and bigh After, b 1 
Ad. —Haying addreſſed this 2 of * 1 Sl the Bithops. 
and the chief of the Clergy; lay Peers and the 
Commons in not more favourable ori 20 = fo they rdiled at 
Biſhops, flandeted Pricfts, and mocked tlie Preachers of the Gol. 
| pely Whereas; fays he, if they Hat juſt reaſdn to find fault with 


ſpiritual perfons, they ought. to have recourſe 'to' Bim, who Hall 


an authority derired from God to reform: all ſuck abnſes;. and 


being tiiennſelues by no means qualified to jute of ſuch matters, 
they wem not to take up with: keit e fantaſtica? opinions. | 


That the Scriptures were Uiſputed, rhymet, fang; anti janylett in 
every Alchduſe; and thoſe, WHC read them with" more refpect, 


were ſtill vrry faint and remiſs i the pructiee of their docttinẽ . 


— That he was ſure, virtue and good living was never leſs prac- 
tiſed, nor God himſelf leſs reverenced, honoured, or ſerved *. 


* Led Haber, pag. 534+ 


dlm do kalte the, | I(hall preſent the Reader ey 
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. Bor allowing that Wicked Princes have ſometimbs been the 
| Inſtruments of great good: no ſingle inſtance can be produced 
where the Supreme Being, when he was about to reveal toumen 
any important truth, which had been unknown in all paſt ages, 
or to reclaim them from any exemplaty degeneracy, has ever 
choſe ſo ſeandalous: a King, as Henry VIII. or ſuch: ſervile and 
corrupt miniſters, both eee e . bs that . 
8 made uſe of. 2 * £63 2.64 

” | + Anger therthoo of ithe Sneak: Tibia; reliodd ad abeltlcibwe 
„ of the remaining Church Endowments, a continual courſe of 
intemperance had brought on Henry ſuch a groſs and unwhole- 
ſome habit of body, chat it obliged him to be hoiſted up to the 
upper apattments of his Palace by pullies. His effigy, where he 
ſpreads and ſwells in puffed; unweildineſt, ſeeins no leſs 4 reſem- 
blance of his mind than body. His temper grew-froward in 
proportion as his ſtrength and ſpirits waſted ; and what Tacitus 
ſays of che diffimulation. of Tiberius, when that Prince was in 
the like ſituation, may be applied to Henry's cruelty; rlut it ſtucl 
1o him when every thing (elſe failed. His Queen, Cusburine Par, 
3 diſſenting from bim in ſome religious tenets, nothing but great 
| art ſayed her from the ſcaffold, where two of the former Part- 
ners of his bed had ended their lives. The erroneouſneſa of her 
opinions, however, had: not drawn, on her this capital diſpleaſure, 
but, becauſe / be diſliked fo. be contradifted i in bis old age by-bis Wife.* 
His Royal, Conſorts ſeem, indeed,. to have been, at all times, 
marked out for this ſportive cruelty. and inconſtancy. He had 
made it high treaſon. for any Woman, who was ſo unhappy. a8 
to be his choide, not to declate her own incontinence, if ſhe had 
been guilty. of any, before he married her.—Though he repudiated 
Queen Catharine and Anne of Cleves, on pretext of their being 
pre- contracted; and compelled the offspring of the firſt to ſub- 
oxide to her own. Wegitimacy ; yet, when be had en, his 
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mind, and was about to ſubſtitute that Princeſs, next to Edward 
VI. in the Ack of ;Succeflion, he made it felony to aſſert, that. a 
prior contract invalidated a ſubſequent. marriage. with another 
perſon . All which a flaviſh Parliament paſſed. into Law, A 
the Statutes ſtill diſgrace our Records. Haut ig o DG} 

As the poiſon of venomous n | 
dying bites, the Earl of. Surry, Son. to the-Duke of. Norfolk, as "; 508 
gallant; and accompliſhed a youth as that or any other age has 
ſeen, fell a victim to theſe. laſt dregs of a diſtempered mind and iy 
body: and the Duke his Father was condemned; to loſe his head 19th 7... | 

| by the fame.axe which had ſtruck. off that of his Son. He was 37 
attainted ; the King had already ſeized his large poſſeſſions, and 
hurried on the trial on the moſt trivial accuſations, before a pro- 
fligate houſe of Peers, and with an indecency which creates 
horror. The long and ſignal ſervices of this Nobleman, a per- 
petual condeſcenſion to all the King's inclinations, and the ſub- 
miſſions: to which be let himſelf. down in his laſt diftreſs, were 
unavailing pleas for mercy ; and, had Henzy's life been reſpited 
one night longer, She Dpkew was to hong, here. hebexded an the He died 
following morning,* 1 0d 30 bi 8 1 
1 a#ALy, conclude. what: Lhad 0 ay of this Prince, by a fis, 
in which his want, of good; Faith is,as odigus,, as, any inſtance of 
bis bloodſhed: and. Wiolenge. It is .thus related by CanDNAL 
 PoLs, and gives, a ſtriking Idea of that oampleat Worthleſneds of 
which Henry choſe his diſpoſitions ſhould be the pattern. 

« Tx his worſt and moſt unjuſtifiable Actions he 1 
to allege che mode of _conkience. and jeligiap.;, in which ho 
did no more than Leu preſcrihes, and he bad learnt from 
his Diſciple, Grommel : but in the following. exigency he departed 
ſomewhat from this capital lefſon.- There, were ſome perſons of 
| Der who lived at e country ſeats, TY e 
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at Conc) and be Were obtionlbb 8 NW 6" dles Sutter 
theit Virtue. He was deſſreus to have cherm fn His power, whith 
 wis ne eaſy matte us tvey, w their” turn were Ho teflon 
their guard again him, and therefore" When he fithihoned- em, 
they refuſed to come, unleſs he engaged Ms ROA word B their 
When be bnderftoed this; be ordered che affhraftee' they 
Abc te be Kat Hm under his Sigh mandal f fhewect them 2 
friendly eountenance at their arrival; aid, enen they Woked on 
themſelves as ſepvre from àny-Ganger; ordered chem to be taken 
bp Huherto, ſays the CXxDiNAr, he had done" nothing con- 
trary to his Preceptor's ĩuſſtuctions: on the contrary,” this pro- 
f Cesding reſults fom them; for he lays it don among the chief 
advantages of Rehgion hab ik V dhe red ſnare by which 
thoſe've fear thy bé taken oN' "But, i what follows; he 
ferved from his Maficrs art! Fot how having the perſons at 
his difpeſal, and reed their deſtructien, he'fpoke of his defign 
publicly, and ca whio was preſent; having the honeſty to reply, 
—— — were come up on the aſſu- 
tihies he Had giver Hem” of falety;" be fGdmed to wonder at his 
ſimplicity for 1 imagining that en gement ſhotild Hinder him 
from killing thoſe he fulpetted : adding! tnorcover, thit- he had 
engaged is WOrck for that very Cm Ware Ad hi they 
would have kept*6ut of His teach. Nad What; Hays he; Hhould 
hinder inc; rh I Hüte then in my pe and” miftruſt their 
loyalty, to ufe the right 1 Habe over them 7 <= this Anfwer, adds 
=_ ihe CAxDINAZ, was Yemiarked'by ma“ #45 717 
EL „ Tires Having ned by no other rule than his Fer Juſts, 
3 (as chè W elt bf men Mas obſery 92 by a certain 
Men fru do be Arb , in "ie laupbed ar all 'refraint, 
e nd vine Tr 1s" not” e e, ay Lord 
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Hethebt abſerves in what ſeptimetits he dich dich frſpoct to 
Religion. It is affirmed, by Sanders, that he wias defirois/ts be 
fecontſled toi ch Churcly of Rowe j nnd it wes niported; alſo, that 
being gie t by his Phyſicians; and none uf his Servants da- 
ting 10 be: this hedred of ſuch diſagrecable news, at length Sir 
| Anthony Dent infortuedl hirn Jof his donditivn 4: which he heard 
with Jeſs-choler| than wd expettd;:/ and; ordered [Archbiſhap 
Dunmery whd wat Cn 10 be ſent ur: that, oh his arrival 

he found tft King upeechleſg g but hflcing him otbogive ſurnt 
token of- hib haf, „hat Galvatitin was to be iobtained thiotgh | 
ſeith in GB, Re- penih musezed his bähd and expired.“ 
Sandra WOotemporary Author relutes, "thit;-duting his laſt il 
ned, he relive che Ruehariſt with rer ſiguificntiom of the 
moſt ptoſtufgt rvwetesee: tüt that! his end apptoiching; che 
called Tor u Mage a draught 'of 'whitewine;” and, >turning to He 
perlon WIG preſented dt, aid; all was I and having drank bf 
_ the gödter, avs auß ee gnöftt F Anda n Writer; afeepr ge. 5, 
F AAA A treatiſe de 
the SIO, what he here! lates van be äs Vee ff: plica. fol. 
pected of Hafer, s wthis'Partieulirs' in "His -ebramendation, 3, ate” 

of flattery. Tn His daſt Hibthonts' he Was overhartl to 'mbttet 

bcktet ee fd, An: the Kuturid ret ef à Hin laboating 
wich ga, Auch eines bythe: Spee whietr the! longs 
He had dne e at Gd ent] riifed==Scme! time befbrehis 
deith?) Ke che he- Ch⁰ù of the Fant euns; in Edd, 
which hid Hectr füt üp, to be banc; Iü the Stews 
mathe Ber He hd ade ter thee dhe diſpöfttlonet 
which have an equivocal reſemblance of goodneſs, Ant Ef: a Teeſe 
of Religiog5i9 uri wid too: tate ts teſtiꝶy a Ceneern for pre- 
| ferving! mp of lie Pane hem the 
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Lord Herbert's Life of Henry VIII. + De Schiſmate Anglicano, folio 
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had run the Veſſel on thoſe Rocks, which-tore er he een 


e-. ya che whole Frame. 


ns ch un the inewk if Gs, Fab bent fade — 


order to repair the breaches wic Henry had made im the faith 
and diſcipline of the Church, and bring back his Couniry to that 
Unity, which he had violated. At this time, his cares were di- 
vided, as has been fade between Romi where: be wes at the 
head of the Pope's Countil, and his Gavermment of Hrene, The 

firſt ſtep he took in order to bring about the deſin he meditated, 
was to write: to Paul III. „ That He, the: Pope, had now an 
opportunity anſwerable to the greatneſs of hig:-own"ſapl, and to 
the exigencies of the times, of procuniog: to himſelf immortal 
glory, and doing 4 ſervice to the Chriſtian yorld, than which no 
greater could be imagined. — He tells him, that although the prin- 
cipal part of this undertaking was to be the effect of his own pru- 
dence and reſolution, yet a great deal might be effected by the 
Emperor; and, therefore, it was of great importance that a per- 


ſioa ſhoold be ſent te that Prince, who was agreeable to him, and 


qualified for ſuch a negotiation. That he knew no one ſo fit as 


the Cardinal of Trent, both with reſpect to the Engliſh affairs, 
as to many other concerns of moment, -which were ſoon to be 
treated betywoen his Holineſs and the Imperial Court, and there- 
fore, his earneſt requeſt was, that this Prelate might be one of 
the Legates who were to be ſent thither That, he, wrote theſe 
few lines in haſte, not to let flip the firſt, opportunity of opening 
his mind: to the Pope, bot chat he would eee himſelf 
r e re 1d Song tarot Lait Pe Nn Bil 

_ Hz begins the following) bon: ieee aguio the 
great weight of the Emperor in bringing the affairs of England to 


a happy Tue : but ny hls — never 8 exerted to 
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che purpoſe, unleſs there was a good underſtanding better that 


Prince and his Holineſs. ''That, in order to procure ſuch a recon- 


ciliation, much would depend on the character of him, who was 


employed in the Embaſly: that he ſhould be a perſon of prudence 
and experience, of whoſe attachment the Emperor could have no 
miſgivings, and of whoſe counſels and good offices he had al- 
ready made trial That, ſagacity and diſcernment would be re- 
quiſite to make an eſtimate of thoſe who had the Emperors con- 


fidencey-and' to render himſelf acceptable to them. — That, if it 


was a difficult matter to meet with all thefe qualifications in the 
ſame perſon, he much deſired the Cardinal of Trent, of whoſe 
difintereſtedneſs and abilities there were ſuch. proofs, might be 


one of the Embaſſy. That, if there was any reaſon, of which he 


was ignorant, for not employing him in this affair, it might be 


convenient to fend him beforehand; but this was to be done in 


ſuch manner, as this Prelate might not look on himſelf as ſlight- 
ed; and he muſt be given to underſtand, that a: condeſcenifion 
for the French Court was the motive of the embaſſy not being 
conferred on himſelf: and that many plauſible reaſons might be 


aſſigned for this circumſpection. You are acquainted, Holy Fa- 


ther, continues the CARDINAL, with the temper of Madrucius : 
he never thinks he has done any thing, in whatever he under- 
takes, till he has brought it to a concluſion. You: know his 
readineſs to ſecond your intentions, and his zeal for the public 
ſervice: and you are ſenſible of what moment ſuch diſpoſitions 


are. Several are of opinion, that the miſunderſtanding. which 


ſubſiſts between your Holineſs and the Emperor, is owing to the 


officiouſneſs of certain perſons, who, that they may appear to 


have at heart the reſpective intereſts of their Maſters, and forfeit 


no part of their ' favour, are little ſolicitous about the common 


Welfare, and have alienated thoſe, who, OY 1 1 7 _ 
boy * oh “ * f 21 
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the affairs of the Nation, but hy the thigh Court of Parliament, 


in order to fwear allegiande td the Sucreſſor, to provide for the 
me, of ſuch moment, that undies they are weighed by your Lord- 


imminent danger. I feized; therefore, the firſt opportunity of 


dom to almoſt total nuins the natural: affoction I bear to; perſons 


Four preſent merting affotds, of laying their caſe before your 
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Asour che ſame diente, he wrote to the-Privy Connie Bur 
land. The letter is in Latin, | accotfting to the uſage: df · tholr 
times, and to the following effect. Although, my Lords, 
when I heard of the late King's Ueath, yet, as "differett. rathours | 
were ſpread: abroad, I was: neither informed to whom: the Crown 
was devolved, at of any thing of the ſtate; of the Kingdem; 1 
knew, however, that nothipg could be reſolved ,concerming 


which in necuſtomed to 'be called” iihemelistely om the agerſh-en, 


ſafety of the Kingdom, and hear thoſe, fvho! mdy think them- 
{elves wronged. On this zocount,' ſome things have occurred to 


ſhips with great deliberation, and decidedwith am cqualreftitude 
and regard to Religiem che whdle Realm. may be brought into 


opening my mind to your Lordſhips, and, not tobe wanting in 
any thing, on my part, haveoſent this lettet hy Berſong who 
might ' further -cominibnicate to you What I judge cap bo a uſe 
in the preſent juncture. As to the wrongs I. and choſe who: be- 
long to me, have ſuſtained in the late reign, and which have re- 
duced; one of the firſt and moſt flouriſhing families in the King 


i nearly related to me, does not, inderd,, permit ine to he-indif- 
ferent about their welfare, ahd neglect this apportunity, Which 


Lordſhips. Fimuſt ſay the ſane: of many thers, Who, heing re- 
duced tothe ſame ſtreights, it heit adverſa fortune hind wecourte 
to me. Vet, my Lords, I shell afl nothing, either at this ot 
any other time, but what ls conſiſtent with the public) tranquil- 
lity; and the ſafety of thoſe whom divine Nrovidenen ſhall. place 
at the head of the government, It is my five, myo Lords, it 
has ever been ſo, * 18 emolument ſhould take place of all 
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— clrcked bf our en fiitungs/ will be to linde per naſe, 
In theſe txoablefne and dithcult cüneubuſtabces, I acknowledge cho 
watchfb] goodneſs: af 'pn::AJl powerful God over vs, in giving to 
his People; im this time of needs: 4 Fontiſ, who, to ſay nothing 
more, Hears any Cauntry the 'aGaftion of a Father z and, on many 
acoaupts, in as Abd, as willing % ba nieſul to bet: and, 


a5 4a 
 indaner af qheſe:difpabiiens. prapates to ſrud me to you, that, ] 


ſuited to de remoxal of ont Rvils, provided they are accepted 


with the ſaws! diſpolitions: mirh; which they are offered“. t 


will ceaſe: 0 ſeem ſteange to he Reader, that the CaRDIRAT 
thould-write in this rhanner t the Privy, Cquncil, when he re- 
ſlecta, that the Houſe of Lords not only wrote ta him a common 
letter. on his being about to publiſh. che work, he had inſcrihed 
to Herr but: achnonp of them ſigned it This Letter, ac we 
learn from tha CARDINAL, bag. no effact: the Members of the 
Dy canal refined. to reagive rither the, Meſſage, or. Him who 
bene e H bs of doidu los aft bn IP \ 

Caro filled the throne, when genere A, ini 
| different tenots of the ancient Belief were preparing to bo brought 
into the-Houſe : and qhe Empenat, who had! notice of it, ſigni- 
fied his reſentment to the Engliſh Embaſſador in very high terms. 
Tho Acts were not paſſed" fa ſoom as was: imagined ; and the 
Carpatial, who ſcems to think this delay owing to that Prince's 
authonity, and that he had been wrought on to behaye in this 
: te by his u ee ee n e to him, that 


"% i. 7% 11: 7 
1 4. Pal „pag. ol Tron, where his good 80 re- 
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1 Soto was, as himſelf W a gliſh LS OATE. Charles V. made choice 


Gardiner's' ſon: und having finiſhed his of him for his Conſeſſor, employed him 


ſtudies, became = Dominican; He ap- in ſeveral important affairs, and would 
peared yith- great applauſe at the Council have promoted him to the ae. 
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may nat only ſuggeſt ſalutary men ſures, but bring with me mers 
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Court in their way, and confer with him ( Soto) on the bufineſs 
they were charged with: and exhorts him to take every favour- 
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the information he had received of what had paſſed between the 


Emperor and the Engliſh Embaſſador, had encouraged. him to 
ſend two of his houſehold, with letters and inſtructions for the 
Court of England; and had ordered them to take the-Emperor's 


able opportunity of cheriſhing the Jaudable diſpoſitions the Em- 
peror was in, with reſpect to the concerns of his Country. At the 
fame time he informs him, that he had already attempted to open 
a correſpondence with England but to no purpoſe ; and though, 
ſome days ago, an Incident had fallen out that determined him to 
make a ſecond effort, it was with little hopes of ſucceſs®.” 
Tur difappointment which attended the CarDinaL's late en- 
deavours, and thoſe he was now making, did not hinder him, ſome 
time after, from another undertaking, which, tho' equally unſuc- 
ceſsful, as to the purpoſe for which it was intended, has anſwered 
another, that of tranſmitting! to Poſterity, one of the moſt enter- 
taining and inſtructive pieces, that genuine eloquence; and good - 
neſs of Heart ever produced. This is a treatiſe inſeribed to Ed. 
ward VI. through the whole of which he addreſſes himſelf to that 
young Prince, and makes an Apology for his on conduct during 


bis Father's reign. The temper and moderation of a Speaker 


pleading for himſelf is every where kept up: and there is a reach 


of thought, a chain of reaſoning, and an air of unaffected inte · 
grity not only diffuſed over the whole in general, but ſtamped on 
every diviſion of it. The Noble Writer's high birth, the great 


inſight he had in the art of Government, give a dignity and 
weight to the obſervations he makes, not only on thoſe who di- 
rect the Councils of Sovereigns, but on their own \ſagred-Perſons, 
whom he always confiders as under the ftricteſt DbBgation of at- 


of Sigoia ; but he refuſed that dignity. 
He was generally efteemed for his piety, 


prudence,” and learning; and his Wri- 


lg; Ri ly ago yp eminent de · 

gree be poſſeſſed the latter advantage. 

l «Pali, pars 4* pag: 44. 
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tending to the duties of their Station, as. expoſed to the eyes of 
the public, and as accountable; ſome time or other, to a Tribu- 
nal more ay ful than their own. A Copy of this valuable Piece, 
and, perhaps, the only one extant *, which had formerly been in 
the poſſeſſion of Cardinal Hofaus, the Author's intimate friend, 
was publiſhed ſome years ago, by one of the Academy of Leigh, 1737s 
with that good faith which ſhould always attend ſuperior learn 
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ing. lr has, Jikewiſe; been inſerted by: Cardinal Qwirini, to, Amin. 
whom the German, Profeſſor ſent the original, a preſept, in n m . 


Collection of CARDINAL, PoLs's letters; and I have had, occa- Tom. 4. 
ſion, in the courſe of this Work, to relate "_ fats from it, 
and have referred the Reader to the paſſages. 

Ir is probabte; this fine Remonſtrance was never 83 to 
reach the Prince, to hom it was addreſſed; . He was ſurrounded 
by perſons, who were the declared enemies of all ſuch ſentiments; 
and they had taken care to inſtill into him their own, both with 
reſpect to the principles on Which this diſcourſe: proceeded, and 
to every thing which hadi any relation lit. Hie Was of a tender 
and unpromiſiag conſtitution, but had very acute parts, and was 
a proficient in the branches. of learning he had been made ac- 
quainted with, much above his years. | Thoſe, to whom his edu- 
cation Was intrulted, Had made ule of this aptitude, to train him 
up. to prejudices, by which young minds are made to. conceive an 
averſion to Truth, before they are informed what it is. The very 
ſubject of the exerciſes, by which they formed his ſtyle, were 
miſrepreſentations of ſome Artiele or other of the Catholic Reli- 
gion. He was never ed to ſee it 10 its n pgarance, but 


_= Though this treats was wrote with 
a view to be prefixed to the CARDINAL's 


Work on the Church's Unity yet it is nei- 


ther in the Raman edition of that Wor 


printed without date; nor in that of Straſ- 
Es printed with the notes of Vigerius, 


in 15553 nor In thay of I of -ſoriþt' * 
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| 1587; nor in r= 


—— Work of the 
* Library, publiſhed by Raccha- 
in 1698, though the Compiler, in 


„ bis wig meptiops. it amongſt Can. 


DINAL PoLE's works: nor, as Cardinal 
Quirini informs us, in any of the Manu- 


had 
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had A Spectre conſtantly placed before him in its ſtead. In vir- 
tue of the Supremacy, to which he had ſacceeded, the Biſhops 
were informed, © that all Juriſdiction, eccleſiaſtical and civil, 
flowed from him, as from the ſupreme Head of the whole Body; 
and that he granted them full power, which was to continue du- 
ring his args to exerciſe their ſacred functions, and confer 


holy orders.” And they took out their commiſſions according to 


the tenour of his Royal Mandate®. The leading part of the Mi- 
niſtry were bent on ſabverting every meaſute the CarDinat had 
recommended to the young King ; ; and on the eſtabliſhment of 
thoſe tenets, whoſe pernicions conſequences! he had fo much in- 
ſiſted on: in a word, aboliſhing the ancient Religion. 

Tuis will appear from what was practiſed with reſpect to the 


holy Euchariſt; on which I ſhall be ſomething particular, becauſe 


Dr. Burnet 


from hence a conjecture may be formed of the treatment which 
Rites of a leſs ſacred nature met with. In order to diſpoſe the 
minds of men to theſe changes, Preachers were ſent about the 
Kingdom, to diſſuade the People from aſſiſting at Maſs; from 
the invocation of Saints, veneration of their Images; from pray- 
ing for the Dead, Proceſſions, and ſeveral other Arkicles concern- 
ing the Sacraments and pious Uſages, which all Antiquity had 
received with reverence, and practiſed with profit. Soon after, 
the Altars were taken down, to withilraw the people from the opi- 
nion of the Maſi: and a contention aroſe, not only about the 
ſhape and name of what was to be ſet up in its room, whether 
it was to be the Lord's table, or board; but alſo, concerning the 
fituation. It was, firſt, placed, at the upper end of the Church, 
where the high Altar had ſtood; and, then, advanced forwards, 
that there might be a paſſage between the Table and the wall. 
It was now placed to the Eaſt; now, to the Weſt; now, to the 


other two points : the Miniſters not agreeing which way to turn 


1 Cellier's Church Hiſtory, part 2, book 3, page 169. 
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their faces. The ſacred Veſtments, and decent habit of the 
Clergy were decryed; and the uſe introduced of receiving the Sa- 
erament fitting ;. and an Eye-witneſs informs us, that he had ſeen 7. Srwe. 
a Curate leaye the pulpit, and preach to the People from an Elm 

tree in the. Church-yard: and then return to the Church, and 
leave the high Altar, to ſing the Communion ſervice on a non, 4 
with his face to the North. This profane licentiouſneſs gave ſuch 
offence, in the firſt year of Edward's reign, that it was judged 
neceſlary to have an Act of Parliament paſſed. againſt ſuch as 
ſpoke. againſt the Sacrament of the Altar. Impiety went ſtill 
greater Jengths, (it is with reluctance that 1 repeat ſuch horrors) 

and men affirmed, that this memorial and pledge of our Ran- 

ſom was of little worth; and i in many places it was uſed with the Regiſter- 
greateſt, indignities, thrown out of the Churches, and other enor- the 8 
mities committed. 3 of Pet- 

Tnouon the full Harveſt of Sactilege had been reaped in the 

former reign, yet the Images of the Saints, and the Shrines which 
contained their ſacred remains, the plate, Jewels, and other coſtly 
ornaments, afforded large gleanings, and were, the ſame year, 

by the King's order, ſeized, and the ſpoil divided amongſt thoſe 
who adviſed the ſacrilege, or under whoſe authority it was perpe- 
trated. Soon after, an order of the King and privy Council 
forbade Aſhes to be received at the beginning of Lent, and Can- 
| dles and Palms to be carried on the days that bear thoſe names : 
and the Lords paſſed : an Act, by which they inforced the King's 
former injunction, for taking down all Images, which either had 

not been remoyed, or were, N as ſoon as the firſt heat of 

the Royal Viſitation was over. pe 
Bur that the Reader may view, in one - ſingle Group, all the 
different images of which Rapine can be compoſed, I ſhall pre- 

ſent him with a Picture of i impious Greatneſs, which imagines it 
may attempt any thing, becauſe it can do ſo with impunity. 
That ſtately fabric, which ſtill bears the name of him who raiſed 

| Wo 5; & | "i 
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it, vias buit by te Dilke bt. See ſer, on the als of the Dean- 
er ery and Cloſe of Weſtminſter, of the Pafim Church of the Biefted 
TY Virgin Mary,” and of three "Epiſcopal > — 8. The Cloylttrs of 
St. Paul's. s Were i "taken i. and che fnkteftals Ippr6- 
priafed to t ok fame uſe ; as were thoſe of Baring” Chip, Hear 
the Tower. The Parith Church of St; Bury, Withan Newgate; 
the College Church of. St. Martin te Grand,” neat the Shambles, 
and che Paci Church of St. Nic chalas, i in the ate "tieighbour- 
| hood, were entirely, pulieg « pwn. St. Margaret's, en, 
: was 8 to he like deltradiion ; and for the trie ufpole; 
but the Workmen had no — advanced che Sci Rolds, "When 
the Pariſhioners aſſaulted them \ with ſuch bah, With Raves ttubs, 
| and arrows, that they ran away terrified, * At A coat Heber be pre- 
©” vailed on to return to „ Seond attempt. And this pie 6 

lege was reared in the very year hat England Was Aafflictect with 
7 a peſtilence, Which ſweßt away y thoalands. 1 Hare entered on 
this detail, becauſe 1 fuppoſe the whole Revit: of Chiritianity 
do not furnith another fuch Exa alp. Leet dt ber 
As, the Itch, of 7 nov ty Pre e a Carats advanced, that 
the names of Chum hes and of 'the days 'of che Weck, theta be 
changed. Oe e that abſtinetice Roth ft bold be 
kei pt on any dae ay and Sa atufday ; and Lent, At any 
Eber time. than 48 brovetide” Aud Eater." 2 A Preacher, 
at St. Paule 8 Grofs, inforined Bis Au ience, "that Lent Was: a po- 
litical ordi inance, and might be Ft ahde"at at. plealüfe. This Was 
followed dy crying « down? diſtinctons of days and times, and 
Übelling that ancient and re igions Faſt in the moſt Kandalous , 
Rhymes: however, on Biſhop . Gardiner's cdtrif paint, 4 Procla- 
mation came forth, Which ehjoihed the 9 55 of Let, and 
the King's Lenten Diet Was ſerved up as formerly.” It is remark- 
able, that theſe innovations were no leis repugnatit to the fix Ar- 
: ticles which the late King had made the Nahe of Orthiodoxy, 
wal enforced by the ſeyereſt penalties, than to the Doctrine of 

the 
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the Catholic Church: theſe, therefore. ': wete repealed, An ln 


gain the akendant. - 
Tur 


of the Enghſh, gave riſe to a great variety of Sects, which agreed 


thor. of fin. The Anabaptiſts 
Archbiſhop anner, When he examined ſome of them, who 
were about to renounce their errors, took his ſeat on an Altar of 
the Bleffed Virgin in St. Paus Churc n. 
Tuxsn various modes of Doctrine were not the growth of 
r. Country oniy, but ſeveral Foreigners, who had ſignalized 
"themſelves "the ame way, were invited over by the Protector, 
who was an avowed favourer of the Zuinglian tenets, and kept 


0 at all events, to have the ancient Religion entirely abo- 
liſhed, was indifferent as to the opinions which were ſet up in its 


place. Peter Martyr and Ocbin were particularly employed to 
compile a Liturgy : they were both Monks, who had deſerted 


honourable in ll, who are free to embrace it, cannot but be 
greatly diſhonoured by thoſe who have vowed engagements with 


and Ocbin became, afterwards, a declared enemy of the di- 
vinity of Jrsus CurusT. John Alaſco came over, about the 
lame time, with a colony from Poland, and 'belides the er- 
ors: of Zuinglius, and other frenzies raf his own, found out 
twelve different. meanings of the words of the. Inſtitution of 
the Euchariſt ; and rejected e 


I HAVE 


tenets of Zuinglius, pager aan ee began to 
Wirt of religious giddinefs having * ben polkcben ; 


up a correſpondence with Cohuin : and by the Primate, who — 


' their profeſſion and entered on a marriage ſtate, which, though 


which it is incompatible. Martyr was a profeſſed Zuinglian "I 


as little among themſelves, as with the Cherch whoſe comm 
nion they had left. The Goſpellers began to appear, who af. 
ſerted the blafphemous doctrine of Cute, that God is the au- 
publiſhed their dotages, and 


Fogg 
* 


\ 
* 


ich, be ſaid, was be- } 
come an Idolatry. ? 3 


a” 
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I yavg only. related / matter of fact, in which! all; Hiſtory. i is 
agreed ; * and ſhall content myſelf. with adding one obſeryation 
ef} Fhi« of the Catholics of thoſe times; + that when, men. depart from 
in his the authority of the Church, they loſe, all Criterion of Truth 
Bp Ridley. and Falſhood, in matters of Religion, and muſt neceſſarily be 
nien, carried about by every ; Wind "of Doctrine. The minds of the 
Prolocutor Engliſh let Jooſe from the obligation of ſubmitting to any. mode 
Conv. iſt of Religion and eſtabliſhed Faith, became like the Needle, de- 
— prived of its magnetic virtue, which points indiſeriminately to all 
, 0 and. affords no direction to.the. bewildered. Mariner. 
diſplay or In all theſe Revolutions the frame of the ſtate had not been leſs 
fants, convulſed than that of the Krk. The numerous Regency, 


Prote- 
„ Beſſut; Variat. des Eg). Prot. p. 
n ene re 
Dr. Hate Prefuge to the Hitory e were, as to every good, reprobate. Their 
the Reformat. and his Hiſt, in Edw. VI.,  -, groſs and inſatiable ſcrambling after the 
Colliers Eceleſ. Hiſt. vol. 2, book 4. / goods and wealth that had been dedicated 


pag ou rs oP. jenna tho to ſuperſtitious 


were in die right to aflerr Jullification 


311, and 312 2 r. ing part of it to the 
Burnit, Hiſt. of e Reformat. vol. 3 5 4 pel, the inſtructing the 
p. 2163 Churchill's edit. 17 15. 6 
Camden, Introd, to-the Annals 1 . People conclude, that it was for Robbery, 
Elizabeth, 41 not for Reformation, that their zeal made 
Mr. Hume, throughout Edward vines them ſo Active.“ The marginal note 
Reign. don this paſſage is, 1 Charatter f - the 


I ſhall «ſk; leave to cite a palage e Cour in Edward's fine. And in the fo]- 
Dr. Burnet from the place above marked, lowing « their irregular and im- 
as his authotity, f in this caſe, will gene- moral lives gave their Enemies great ad- 
rally be leſs objected to, than that of moſt vantages 8 Prumyary muon 
others. The untime]y death of i | penance, faſting and | prayers, 
Edward was looked on, by all people, only that th 1 be under no re- 
as a juſt judgment of God, upon thoſe ſtraint, but E. themſelves in a li- 
vo pretended to love and promote : centious and giſlolute; life. the people 
Reformation, but whoſe i impious a and fla- - to look on all the changes that 
- gitious lives were a reproach to it. The on” "made as deſigns to enrich ſome 

open lewdnefs, in which many lived, vicious Courtiers ; and to let in an in- 


without ſhame or remorſe, gave great undation of vice and ee re 
on to our Adver̃ſaties to ſay, they the Nation.“ 


. | 022 which 
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whichi\Bwy fad wippolbted Gering his Son's-iflinortiy, Wax fit 
mediately ſet aſide, and the young Prifice's Uncle, the Duke of 
Somerſet,” inveſted with the whole power. The pretence made 
uſe of, was, that the dignity of Government could not be main- 
tained, if it "was divided among many. But the diſcontents 
which the changes in Religion, of which he was known to be 
the principal Abettor; and the inſolence and rapacity, with 
which he exerted an almoſt ſovereign ſway, cauſed the people to 
riſe up in arms; at different times and in different places of the 
Kingdom. Theſe commotions, firſt appeared in the Counties of 
Wilts, Oxford, and Glouceſter ; and, ſoon communicated. them- 
ſelves to the neighbourhood of Hampſbire, Suſſex, and Kent: but 
the Inſurrections in Cornwal, Devonſbire, and Norfolk, threat- 
ened not only the tranquility of thoſe Provinces, but of the whole 
Kingdom. The demands of the Inſurgents ſufficiently ſhew 
what the ſentiments of the bulk of the people fill were with 
reſpe& to the ancient Worſhip ; and they declared, they were 
ready to return to their former obedience, as Toon as' the grievances 
they complained of were redreſſed. | 

Turm firſt demand was, that they might be lowed to have 
Maſs celebrated, as in ancient times, in which they believed that 

th! very Body and Blood of Jeſus Chriſt was contained; | 
Tur Pariſh Prieſts might, ear n at my time, in 
| caſe of neceſſity. 

Tnar Children might bs rentlonin by dis Biſhop. 
Tur there might be holy bread and holy enen as a Me- 
morial of Chriſt's bleſſed Body and Blood. 

_ 'TrarT the holy Euchariſt might be kept in Churches.” | 

THAT Prieſts might live in Celibacy. . - | 

Tnar the fix Articles, ſet forth by the late King . be 
obſerved. By theſe, the belief of the real preſence: Commu- 


nion under one ** the obligation of Vows of Chaſtity : — 
utility 
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auricular Confeſſion. were: eftabliſhed. '; 1; lg oat 
Tur requeſted, that ſawe Abbays might WING and their | 
lands reſtored to the former Poſſefſors. - 1 3er!} wn to 5 
Tuer further remonſtrated ; that the en Cominmity 
was oppreſſed by a ſtnall number of Gentry, who -glutted them- 
{cles with pleaſure, whilſt the poor Commons nr 
labour, and, like Pack-horſes, lived in extreme flavery. -/ 
Tuar holy Rites, eſtabliſhed by Antiquity, wete.. aboliſhed, 


and new, authorized ; and a new Form of Religion obtruded, to 


the ſubjecting their ſouls, eee Ba ee s 
were not to end with death. | „ DQOT10! 

Tuar they thought it ſtay where yew Cable placed 
about the King, during his minotity; and thoſe removed, who 
ruling as they liſted, confounded things. ſacred and prophane ; 
and paid attention to nothing but engiching themſelves with the 
public. treaſure, that they might riot in the Nation's. calamities. 

THAT, therefore, they deſired CARDINAL Porn Attainder 
might be revevied ; and he * 500 over, and made ane of te 
privy Council. | 
As the Duke bad e thoſe ada careleinct 
no regard was paid to their remonſtrances.; and they were either 
diſperſed or beat wherever they appeared in the field. -- Beſides 
large Levies raiſed at home; that he might have a conſiderable 
military force, on whoſe ſervice he could thoroughly rely, be had 
ſeveral Regiments of Walloons, and German Lutherans, who had 
been ſent for, to awe the Engliſh at that eritical juncture; and 
having nothing in common with the vation. were _— n 
beck, whoſe pay they receives. 

Tux fall of Him, who had either been the 3 or given 
occaſion to all theſe Diſorders, muſt be placed amongſt thoſe Re- 
wen which had been cauſed * the. This haughty Uſur- 


per 
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per of the-Ropal apthority had left bis Nephew juſt as much of it 
6 as was. neceſſary 10 enable himſelf to exert it in che full extent. 
| He had talen che title of Dutt of Somerſet, iy the divine ferm. 
fon; was acknowledged ſole Regent and Protector of the Ring- 
dom; and had a ſtoal placed on the Throne, which almoſt 
equalled him te his Sovereigh. The Manner in which he exc- 
cuted his vengeance. on his Brother, the; Admiral, laid him open 
to his Enemies, and has, mate than any one miſdeed of ſo excep- 
eee contributed to make his memory odious. 
HavNm cauſed, Him to be attainted, and the Bill being laid _ 
before the Upper Houſe, the accounts, which ſome of the Feen e ; 
gave of the Admiral's conduct, were received as legal evidence: 
11 8 ANON: integrity to move, that he might be heard 
his own, defence, and confronted with his Accuſem. „The 
Comnons, were ed Capes but, en deb 2 W.: 
from the 1 0 8 chem to proceed, they acquieſced 
without further difhcy 11 
* ſigne 5 and his Brother was exe- 
cuted, ſoon after, on Tower Hil. Theſe were the Leſſons of Mar 26, 
Jultice, in which be infruQted his Royal Pupil. His elevation, 
at length, made. bis fall more irretrievable; and that be might 
exemplify ih his own, perſon this Script re Truth, that Men are 
 hupiſted in the way they offend,, he fell a victim to the intri gues of 
One, who. if. poſſible, was more. ambitious than him. Bot The Ear 
any further account of this, event docs not belong to this las 
Works, I canngt diſmiſs ib, without. obſerving, that an admin = 
tration, aply;pf.a fer. years, was long enough 10 make the Nation 
expencnce that Wee, which \ Cari oy 3. oa by ting 
King ù Child, and whoſe Nobles. art luxurjous. 
In he dg et dete confutions with which mad Ambition and 
ill wilder Fangticiün ſhook his Country to . mird 
3 eye Ea 
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mew.ing a moderation of defires and pgreatriefs of ſoul more extra- 


ordinary than thoſe dorneſtic examples of the oppoſite vices, Which 
I have here related. He was now come to that time of life, 


When emidende of ſtation is wont to be the fivourite ObjeR ; N 
and few, even' of the wiſe and good, ftand in neell of many 


arguments to perſuade themſelves they are qualified for the h ipheſt 


Poſts; and to be prevailed on, if not to ſeek them, at Jeaſt + to 


acquieſce in a choice made in their fivour:” ESURSNG 234 
Hz was at the head of the 


Pope's Give! and Governor of | 


Viterbo, when Paul III. thed, and tlie ficred College, which 


was at that time very numerous, met, as is ufual, to chooſe a 
gucceſſor. The Place deſtined for this Purpoſe is called the Con- 
clave, from the number of Chambers which eompolt it; the 


name, which is of Latin derivation,” Gghifying an inward or pri- 


vate Apartment: and though the Cardinals afe at liberty to bolt 


this Aſſembly where they think proper, yet, for many years, the 
Vatican Palace, which joins St. Peters Church, bas been made 
uſe of on theſe n The e mijeſty/and' ſecurity of the place, 
the caſe with which it is guarded ; the conivenincy * 'of water ; the 


Courts, Galleries and number of ſtately Roomy, with oh it 


abounds, making it more ſuitable than any other r building: Th 


place for the Conclave is choſen in "ſome convenient nf of this 


ſpacious edifice; and divided into different L,odgriibnts, w hich arc 


run up flightly with deal "boards, and hang with ferge;, for the 
Catdinals and their Attendaft; and che rooms beitig ſmall, are 


called Cel, Theſe are fitted up Within the nine 457 s of the 


obfequies of the "deceaſed Pbpe, and are drawn by: we; and the 
Atchievements of each Cardinal placed over the debt of that 
which falls to Him. On the tenth day after the Pope's death, 
the ſacred College,” having affiſtet at a ſolemn Maſs of the Holy 
Ghoſt, go in- proceffion to che Conclave,” where they 'temain tut 
up till chey Have thoſen a Succefi6t, The'cfeRion'is made in the 
rr matmer. Fach e Cardiaat rites His flatne itt & fold of 


paper, 


A — 
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paper, which he;cloſes-with a ſeal engraved for that purpoſe. On 
a ſecond: fold is the name of him to whom he gives his vote, 
written. by the Aſſiſtant, which every one has with him ; but is 
not ſcaled :. this again is incloſed- in a third folding, on the back 
of which the Cardinal's motto or deviſe is written, in the man- 
ner of a ſuperſeription to a letter. The Cardinals meet twice a 
week, for the, ſcrutiny, and two of them. are deputed to open 
the outward folds of each billet, and read aloud the names of | 
thoſe. for whom the. votes are given, and regiſter the number 
given to * The third fold, which encloſes the elector s name, 
is not broke open till the election is over, and is then oponed, that 
the Pope may know who voted in his favour. This Scrutiny | is 
performed till two thirds, of the Votes concur in the choice of 

the ſame perſon... = 
I,, this method does not 8 they have recourſe to another, 
in which they make a trial to bring two thirds of the votes to 
that Cardinal, who had the greateſt number in the former ſcruti 
nies: and if this ſecond method likewiſe, be unſucceſsful, they 
have recourſe to a third, which is called Acclamation, and is per- 
formed by ſome of the leading Cardinals making an open declara- - 
tion for a Candidate, whom they are deſirous ſhould be choſen, 
and in whom they think the others will unite, {44d 
A s the Pontificate of Paul III. had been long, there had been 15 years. 
many vacancies in the ſacred College, and it was his peculiar 
praiſe, as I have ſnewn elſewhere, from the Satyriſt Aretine, to | 
fill them with perſons of diſtinguiſhed | merit. Cardinal Alan. 
der Borgheſe had, at this time, the greateſt intereſt in that Body, 
in which there were ſo many who had been honoured with the 
Purple by the late Pope, of whoſe family that young Prince was; 
and being deſirous to have a Perſon advanced to the Papacy, 
whoſe probity and abilities might ſuit the preſent exigences of the 
Church, and on whoſe friendſhip he could rely, no one ſeemed ſo 

proper as the Engliſh CaRb NAL. The propoſal was received 
Mmm 2 with 


/ 
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with approbation by many, eſpecially of thoſe who were in the 
Emperor's intereſt, and who were well acquainted with the' place 
he beld in that Prince's eſteem! '' Thoſe; on the contrary,” who 
were of the French party, endeavoured to give him the excluſion, 
from an apprehenfion of his being too much ſwayed by the in- 
fluence of the Houſe of Auſtria. They interpoſed, therefore,” the 
F rench King 8 authority, and o en er Votes to ſome other 
the Papacy; yet ſtill the 

number of thoſt, who Wed Farneſe's motion, Was ſuperior. 
Bur I cannot give the teader o juſt a notion of this tranſaction, 
and of the CARDINAL 8 behivicar and fentiments of the whole 
affair, as in his own words, after the election was over, in a letter 
to the Biſhop of Navara, to whom he ſeems both on this and 
other occaſions, to have opened, himſelf without reſerve. * The 
proſpect, ſays he, of the Papacy, \ was offered me by the lead- 
ing perſon in the Conclave, whoſe authority, and the general 
eſteem he was held in, ſwayed the major part of the Electors. 
He told me, his motive in this determination, was the opinion he 
bad of me; and that all his intereſt, favour, and induſtry ſhould 
be employed in my ſervice. It was natural, that on ſuch a pro- 
poſal, I ſhould feel the firſt motions of joy, which the ſenſe of 
honour is apt to betray, and which' are'fo involuntary, that it is 
not eaſy to ſuppreſs them. And yet, God is my witnefs, I was 
no more affected, than if I had been one of thoſe animals, who 
don't covet honours, becauſe they have no perception of them. I 
remained therefore, filent, and ſeemed defirous to break off the 
conference, and to retire; which Farneſe perceiving, that he 
might give me a plauſible pretext of leaving him, told me, he did 


not infiſt on an immediate anſwer, and d defired, I aan take 
time to conſult I > EYE 


4 : 
. 
+» » 2 


# Meade hes ads 8 et gratiam maxima ſuffragiorum pars ſe- 
noretur ab ampliſſimo noſtri Ordinis Vi- quebatur; cùmque idem, propter judi- 
ro, et eo quidem, cujus authoritatem cium quod fe de me feciſſe dicebat, omue 

Matte ; | ſtudi::m 
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Tur Conclave: laſted two menthie, during all which' time nei- 
they he nor any who belonged te him were known to take one 
ſtep which might advance his promotion f er that he was in the 
leaſt affected by all that | agitation,” which the eircumſtahces he 
was in, gave to others. He preſerved” the uſual caſe and chear- 
fulneſs of his behaviour, Wed any of the Cardinals told him, 
as many did, that they would make hien Pope, his anſwer was, 
« that on ſuch occaſions,” no regurd Would be' paid to friendſhip; 
or private confideritivhs but that their cute ſhould de to place a 
perſon in that high ſtation, who was equal to it, and for that end 
offer up their fupplications and direct their intentions. —8⁰ 
perfectly was be Maſter of "Hirnſetf, "that he feemed rather at 
home; in the retirement of his own' Library; than on a Theatre, 
where ſuch # prize was in competition, and 'he the moſt likely of 
any of the Candidates, to ſucceed. A proof of this is the excel- 
tent Dialogue he wrote, at this time, on the duties of the W 
of which I ſhall have occaſion t6 {peak elſe where. 
Auonesr others who obſerved ſo uneotnmon an equality of 
mind, and ſo perfectly free from all ambition, was the Spaniſh 
Cardinal of St. James, who, at one of the ſerutinies, when two 
only votes had been wanting to raiſe CARDINAL Pol x to the 
Popedom, and the eyes of all 'who were preſent, were fixt- 
on him, related, that he had not remarked the leaſt emotion, at 
bo critical a juncture, nor ſo much as a change in his counte- 
nance . Another of the Electors, who bore him an ill will, 
obſerved this tranquility, but not with the Philoſophic eye of the 
TONY! for "Ng Oe to Jeave CTR. on arcoant of 


2 omnem operam, gratiam et 9 * Epiſt. R. Poli, t. 4. 
authoritatem cumulatiflime deferret— p. 57. Ke 7 ad Wa HS: | 

prorſus tacui. Ille verd cùm me videret 

ſilere, et abituri ſpeciem praz' me ferre, * Poli vita, p. 19. ; 42:44 

ut honeſtius, credo dimitterit, dixit: - P N 
tunc 2 me reſponſum non expectare, ro- - I Fuit præter cæteros &. Jacobi Car- 
gare tantùm ut ſpatium ad done: - 2 PoLi conſtan- 
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{lbs ambich ſame cvilminded. and enyious perſons raiſed con- 


in ſuch a manner, as would do no great credit to his Adverſaries. 
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his health, and baing-a{ked, which: of the Candidates ſtood faireſt 
far, the Papagy, an what he thought ef the Engliſh Carnitiai,? 
His anſwer was that 4 more adeferying perſan could not be 
pitched omi that he had let, them all fee; he was a mere Log, 
having neither heen affected, with ſuch la proſpect, nor by the in- 
trigue which: wer ufed to exclude him from it *. From which 
behaviours: it in preſumed, every wiſe and 996; en draw. a 
conſequence juſt the fexetſeſto this oenſua Oo H # 
Tx me ſteadineſi appeared. in 2. trial, o Ih qccafion, bu 
of a more difficult nature, when, one of the Cardinals xeproached 
him wich ambition, and being too much in haſte to be choſen 
Pope ; to which he mage no other reply, than that he was too 
well aequainted with the duties and importance of chat ſtation, 
not, to;dread,, rather ithan court it; and that dite n _ 
conſidered it in 4 different light. 

Tuopg the greatneſs of his mind, * e at 
ſuch an elevation ꝓlaced before hit in full view, and tlie proſpect 
ahbraigiaile to it, was admired, hy All who- were witneſſes of 
mage lite regard which he ſhewed at the ſiniſter reports/and 


camiag! him, was; not leſe praiſo- worchy. They gave. out, that 
be. faxqured, the modern Etrors z: they upbraided him wich tod 
great lenity in. the. government, of Viterbo, and with hzwing a na- 
tural Daughter, whom he had placed in a Monaſtery at 'Rome.— 
His anſwer. was, that his character was in no danger from ſuch 
rande ichn. as Pon as he was judicially accuſed, and knew 
who, were, his Parties, he would then! take care to ſtate his caſe 


tiam wagnopere ſe admirari oftenderet. catũs adeptionem fulfragia defuilcat, nar- 
Nam, cum quodam die Cardinalium fuf- rabat, ſe animadvertiſſe, ei: re PoLUM 
fragia de Pontifice eligendo. recenſeren- nidil prorſus fuiſſe immutatum, ſed eun- 
tur, et ſcrutinium (fic enim appellant) dem ſemper, quem ants ſalitus erat, vul- 
heret, ac duo tantum Por ad Pentifi- tum retiquilſe, Pali Vita, fol..19. 


bid, fol. 0. 1 mid. 
b That, 
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That, (as lo the a ο¹ẽ,t of 'FIRrely,. alt Europe was informed of 
what he had bndertaxen in defence of «the Catholic Faith ; the 
dangets he hkd been expoſed to, and his Prince's Hattet which he 
hal incutted om fe other #coowat; bat beute no pe 
nb reward Sud prev al on kim t6 approve"in offitil 
oviittary th Me received” tehets'of Antiquity * that, bis Mctticr's 
blood, and that of his elder Brother, and of feveral of His relations, 
which was' ted: by King | Þecanſe they were ſtedfaſt to tlie 
ſame/opitions,” bore evdenee of his attachingent to een. As to 
the chird flanderz of a müturut Child; dle Inventors of it Pat Werke 
all mat ' was  neveſſary for its tefucatioh y for having, in Grdel 4% 
ſrotgthen' the calmly, caſed the Mother to be tought, whoſe 
Daughtct'the Cardinal had eauſed th be Wucated in a Nunnery; 
hana difcoverad,” totheir (confuſion; thut the Child wa the Of- 
phatt uf am Brgy Wemanp who UiedlarRomey and thit de had 
taken Gare of fer educatien, that ſhe might not be Expoſed to evil. 
courſes. | It (Was, Hkewiſe known, Mie befides the ſmall effects 
which het'Mother! left hur, R had depOfted is bnH¹ẽ᷑i!̃NQl Winn 
in 4 Bank; \cſtablithed" br iuch perpotes, Which; ar proper 
age, might enable her to enter on a ſuitable marriage *Suek, 
acts of charity and humanity x were cuſtomary to him, and he per 
formed. them. in {o echt a manner that, yery few. wett informed 
from whom the: benefadtion Came 7. I have had ocaſion to 
telate elſe Uemhete, chat He Ain vitidication'” of ee geck. v. 
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engaged. aber votes: io dhe Epglith. Cardinal was no Jeſs. honour 
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, 17 whole months ; . ducing al which time, not one of them ſpoke 


bi, i 15 . Fnebat facra ha pertus 
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THE | HISTORX OD THESIIFE , 
able to themſelves and him. tham his on conduQ.; They were, 
as we have already ſeen, the greater number and the moſt illuſ- 
trious of the ſacred College, and I may well ſtyle them, ſays 
he (from-the oyer-flowings af à good and grateful, mind). a choſen 


band, face their. 1 


uty. continued not days and weeks only, 


either to me or any of my. houſehold concerning their own private 
affairs ;, which could not have happened, . had they been influenced 
in their choice by,any other, view. than: that. of the Public. Good. 
This conſent in my. favour was amongſt, perſons,.. with whom 1 
had.,neither parentage; not bountry, nor any thing in common, 
but the fellowſhip, of the ſame College. I had perſonal connec- 
tions with, few; and the greater, part, were thoſe with-whom I 
had a very ſlendet a<quaintance;..and-had.;ne: opportunity of de- 
ſerying well or being uſeful to any one; all which conſiderations 
are of | great weight in ſuch caſes, When I aw, therefore, their 


x filial affeQtion and attachment, I. could. not but, call to mind the 


the. Prophet, though. ſpoke, on! a yery different gccalion, 
&. Arecured. me, ho. ok #foreigner,: 
Ous. Qfigring? * £70 
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„ nemo tamen ex tanto numero, 
eee Collegii partem com- hab 
2 png temporis ſpatio eee e . 
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erde ere e e ee 
| we ſua gia, quæ genere plurimum yalere 
25 a Bei et CUAISTO Tee A me putas dixiſſe me- 


Spdnſo; animos et vota ſua hae in Ca. N 
sã penitus conſecraſſent. Cùm igitur ,es, &c. rr“ 
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1 OF REGINALD POLE 

Fazuxsius finding that the number who had acceded to thoſe, 
who, from the beginning, declared - themſelves ſor Carxnina's 
Pore, amounted now to two; thirds, which ate required for the 


election of a Pope, went to him, accompanied with another of 
the leading EleQors, and informed him of the choice made in 
his favour, and deſired him to receive che homage which is paid 
on the like occaſions . It was night when this happened: and 
he anſwered, he could not approve of haſty and tumultuous 
ptoceedings, and requeſted the affair might be put off till the 
next day: and, if it was God's good pleaſure that he ſhould be 
elected, the choice they had thought fit to make of him, would 
place in the morning, no leſs than at that time:“ and, 
— example of moderation, ſays his Hiſtorian, which 
he had neee nor en "Be: defulell to receive 
the homage . 
- A*$HORT time ) after, t two ; cthirk of the N 2 
che ffacred College came to him, on the part of their 'Gonffity 
with the ſame commiſſion, : and having expoſed to hin, 
aſked nothing: but whit'was uſual, he then told them, 
do as they: would have: him. But they were no Foie 
than he repented of the aſſeat he had given, und ſent — 
Dotbeſtics, to entreat thoſe Cartlinals, whoſe authority was the 
_ greateſt; that .the! whole affair if poſſible, 25 be put off till 
the next morning: / and the perſon, when he fefurned, informed 
his Lord; chat he had 27 —_ 'of their on mecord, hens 
ta thatfrefalytionÞ ul 1 5 Yo grout v1 | 
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fuffragiorurh humerum explefent, ut me 
in illud Sacellum deduci paterer, quò 
Cardinales ad Pontificem deligendum 
conveniterfolent; Qud ſi veniſſem, ſur 
de mei j adi cium electione (quam adora- 
tionem 1 ſe teſtaturos profiteban- 


Nnn 


divi, neque vero legi unquam. Vita 
Poli, fol. 20. a tergo. 


Cum verd. paulo poſt duo ali ejuſ- 
dem Oftdiois inſipnes \ viri, et eãdem au- 
thoritate præditi, cum iifdem mandatis 
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THE HISTORY OF THE" HE 


on the following day, ocher vikws and diſpoſitions toole plice; | 
the Cardinals who were in the Emperor's intereſt; doſed with | 
- thoſe who favoured the French, and propoſed Cardinal Mirons, 
le was but two and forry years old; yer had" fs high a 
tion of integrity and prudence; that in the enſuing ſcrutiny he 
failed of being raiſed to the Papacy, only by two votes. His re- 
ſpect, however, for the Englith CAnINAL was ſuch, that he 
would not have a ſedond Scrutiny for himfelf, but barneſtiy de- 
fired the Electors to return to their former refolution.” The 
French party 'had now gained the aſcendant, and CAR DNA 
Pol x requeſted, they would honour ue other perfor with their 
choice, and not permit the comimon cauſe to ſuffer: by any fut 
ther delays. On this, the Cardinals Narmſe and d Guiſt, who 
had the lead in the Conclave, united their intereſt; and agreed to 
chuſe Cardinal Monti, who, afterwards, took the name of Julius 
III. Farneſt communicated his intention to Caxpmrar Pore, 
and aſked his concurrence, ; which, though the Candidate pro- 
poſed had not fayoured his election, he gave with 4 fatisfaction 
that ſufficiently. atteſted his ſincerity. The night was now far 
advanced, when the Cardinals met in the Chapel, to pay their 
obedience to the new Pope: and CAD AL Pole, preſenting 
himſelf with the reſt, as the cuſtom is, th kiſs his feet, the Pope 
roſe up, and embracing him with wars, tuld him, it was to his 
diſintereſtedneſs that he owed the Papacy : which be frequently 
repeated, And being, afterwards, at wat with France, on ac- 
count of the Dutchy of Mirandola, and reduced to great ſtreighta, 
he told Cardinal Ranutius, Brother to Alexander Farneſe, that he 
was not conſeious of any miſdecd which could have drawn on 
him ſo heayy a chaſtiſement, unleſs it was, not having concurred 


to CarDinai, Port's cleftion, of whoſe emigent merit he was 
ſo welt affured®, een a. ee ebay tally "ral 


af we wallfine; ot WADI was Heme ee eee 
conſuetudinem, nihil niſi legitimum et dixi, &c. Ep. R. Pali, pars 4 p. 38. 
ue polfulari a V Vita Pali, fol, 21. 


THE 


x dann e the conglaGon of it as an diſoppointment to himſall. 


de and mach above his age. 
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Tun Condave-was now brokcup, aud the Canina e, Who did 


teturned hee wi his uſual. tranquility,” He, ſaid t his Fxiends, 


that he fhould, perbapy, have been m unt inſtrument for, the 
deſigus af Providence: that he cejpiged there ag an eng put to a 
ſtriſe, which was both dangerous and diſhonourable; and a Chief 


Chriſtian world, in dhe choice df whom, any 


Paſtor; given 40 


longer Ge might; dave been mrtended: with pernicious: conſe- 


cen e: and when fame: af the, Cardivale,! ha, from ſolich views, 
bad oppuſed his cle c fignified theis:dilapptobation of the choice 
they had made, and repentance for their conduct in his regard. he 
was the firſt ta-confort thern. . Infing,! his whole behaviour, with 
reſpect to Wa elcRidn, gate 4 greatneſa to his pn enen 
which aorelevation (could: haue equatiedÞ.[ i 0) > 

- T ave related, thatiwhilft:he was in the Deddlere, 3 
a work: vn tht Dries of the Papacy; and: we learn from his letter 
to tha perſpn, to wham: at-3s_in{eribed, that the following-ihci- 
dent gave taſun 100 it. Among the Cardinals then aſſæmbled. 
Julius Rarvere was: diſtnguithed by bis: youth, and 2 - ſrigbtly 
I ee e particular intimacy * 


| he was defirous to ren eee eee by direct. 


ing his choice of à ſutute Pontiſ, and layirig before him the obli- 


_ gations which that dignity impoſed on thoſe who were adyanced 


to it, From a converſation, held. with him, in the firſt days of 

the Condlyve, he perceived his ſentiments on that ſubject were 
This gave him the thought 
"together oil paper; in form of a Dialogue, what they 
diſcourſed on, and introducing himſelf and the young 
man as Speakers. The letter by which he addreſſes the per- 


47 . 


| formance. yo him is yery fine'* and he, afterwards, n 
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THE HTSTOAT OH TREUE 
Te was wine years fitice he had been appointed Governor of the 


. beh. the Patrimony, and he continued in it: three more; | 
after ther ele c ion of Julias III. Tbe 'confideritior he was held 


in by⸗this Pontif, obliged Him te make frequent «joiirnies from 
Viterbo, where he reſided, 
late Pope. Being now in the fifty-third ycar of his age; ho-was 
defirous to paſs the evening. of ds life in a privatyß to whief 


his inclinations had even led him and whietthe had lhitherd - . 


foregone from a principle of duty, and ima vie of being uſrfu 
to Mankind. He had, moreover;! an addition ĩnduremnt to 
retire from buſineſs, in the bb of thoſe: who were: accuſtomied>tb 
ſhare the weight of it with himi The Cardinals Conrating, Brno, 
Sadler, Cortefus and Baia rand: iberri, Biſhop of Venn, ru 
dead: and two of his\Taeft:yahuable! and zndearmng!conneftions 
were broke by the death of Flaminiui and. Tatoria (nn, Mar- 
chioneſs of Prſcars! Rome; rlikewije,) where every thing did: the 
faceiof war; on adeount of the nliſagreement between ih and 


Henry II. of. Runde iv“ becom a Scene. little ſuied to this:tem-- 
per. He obtained, utherefdre;ithe: Popglifcbnſent, to reſign his 


Government, arid netire to ſagi aun, i Monaſteryiof Benedictine 
Monks; of which Order he was the) Puiron. This Retreat is in 


the territory nf H esch, and w- ]r y agπE,Eaů yu ftuated!! Hear the 


Lake Baia, whichrhas: been celebrated: hy Eni imba N. 
gkl, ode volt no bsloqmi yiingih 1893 floide caoitty 
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to Rome, as he had done under ih 


